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under  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  illuEk 
trates  the  retributions  of  history  by  showing 
that  the  politicians  who  incited  the  war  made 
very'  little  by  it,  for  it  gave  the  country  two 
Presidents,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 

OR.  TAVltOR’S  SEHSIOnS. 

Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  minister  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  this  city,  has  se¬ 
cured  international  fame  as  one  of  the  eloquent 
preachers  of  our  time.  A  new  volume  of  his 
recent  discourses  has  just  been  published  by 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  entitled  Contrary 
Wind«  and  Other  Sermom. 


of  Insjrfration.  We  have  found  (Chap.  VI.)  that  the 
results  of  the  textual  criticism  are  in  conflict  with 
verbal  inspiration,  but  not  with  the  symbolical  doctrine 
of  inspiration.  If  it  shonld  be  found  that  the  results 
of  the  higher  criticism  are  in  conflict  with  other  school 
doctrines  of  inspiration,  it  fs  important  that  these  doc¬ 
trines  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible  to  accord 
with  these  results.” 

The  coolness  of  this  suggestion  that  if  the 
results  of  the  higher  criticism  are  found  to  be 
in  conflict  with  scholastic  theories  of  inspira¬ 
tion  —  those  theories  had  better  take  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  way  as  rapidly  as  possible— 
comes  little  short  of  a  stroke  of  sardonic  hu¬ 
mor.  It  is  like  Mr.  Stephenson's  hint  that  if  a 
cow  should  put  herself  in  the  way  of  one  of  his 
locomotives,  it  might  be  “bad  for  the  coo.” 
“  Nuncle,”  (said  the  wise  court -fool  to  a 
crowned  ‘  Defender  of  the  Faith,')  “  let  you 
and  I  defend  each  other,  and  leave  the  faith  to 
take  care  of  itself.” 

Indeed  the  calm  strength  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs  moves  along  this  track,  indicates 
his  mastery  o£  a  subject  in  which  it  is  no  wrong 
to  others  to  say  he  is  among  American  schol¬ 
ars  facile  princeps.  It  is  a  territory  he  has  con¬ 
quered  and  annexed,  and  he  is  cpiite  right  to 
speak  of  it  as  one  having  authority.  One  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  book  is  the  quiet  as¬ 
sumption— Professor  Briggs  does  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  argue  the  point — of  the  indej»endent 
rights  of  historical  criticism.  It  is  time  this 
were  taken  for  granted,  and  that  the  preten¬ 
tions  of  the  “  schola.stic  theology  ”  to  interixise 
with  sentimental  objections  against  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Bible  of  the  received  canons  of 
criticism  were  simply  put  one  side.  An  exam¬ 
ine  or  two  of  the  positive  judicial  manner  in 
which  this  is  done,  may  be  quoted.  “  It  fs  sig- 
niflcant  that  the  great  majority  of  professional 
biblical  scholars  in  the  various  universities  and 
theological  halls  of  the  w'orld,  embracing  those 
of  the  greatest  learning,  industry  and  piety,  de¬ 
mand  a  revision  of  traditional  theories  of  the 
Bible,  on  account  of  a  large  induction  of  new 
facts  from  the  Bible  and  history.  These  crit¬ 
ics  must  be  met  with  argument  and  candid 
reasoning  as  to  these  facts  and  interpretation, 
and  cannot  be  overcome  by  mere  cries  of  alarm 
for  the  Church  and  the  Bible,  which  in  their 
last  analysis  usually  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  peril  to  certain  favorite  views.  What 
IHjril  can  come  to  the  Scriptures  from  a  pro¬ 
found  critical  study  of  them  ?  The  iwril  is  to 
scholastic  dogmas  and  to  tradition.  But  what 
then  are  we  contending  for  as  evangelical 
men  ?  for  the  faith  of  tlie  Scriptures,  the  faith 
of  Wittenburg,  of  Geneva,  and  of  Westminster, 
or  for  the  faith  of  the  reformed  scholastics,  and 
the  faith  of  certain  schools  of  theology  and 
their  chiefs  ?  We  must  recognize  in  order  to 
meet  this  issue  upon  which  everything  de¬ 
pends,  that  biblical  critics  cannot  afford  to  car¬ 
ry  the  load  of  the  school  theology  into  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  nineteenth  <‘entury,  but  must  strip 
to  the  siimlxds  for  a  conflict  with  rationalism 
and  materialism.”  “If  criticism  and  dogma¬ 
tism  ”  (is  Prof.  Briggs’  closing  remark  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter)  “are  harnessed  together, 
a  span  of  twin  steeds,  they  will  draw  the  car 
of  theology  rapidly  towards  its  highest  ideal ; 
but  pulling  in  o))posite  directions,  especially 
in  the  present  crisis,  they  will  tear  it  to  pieces.” 

In  the  use  of  an  equally  lively  metaphor,  the 
writer  says  in  another  connection :  “  Many  of 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn,  Not.  2d,  1882. 

In  common  with  thousands  of  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist,  I  rejoice  in  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst’s  powerful  paper  on  the  claims 
of  the  outlying  classes.  Whatever  differences 
of  judgment  there  may  be  as  to  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  reaching  the  “  great  unwashed  ”  with 
the  Gospel,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  those 
Christ-like  principles  on  which  he  bases  all  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  neglected  and  the  perishing.  Ex- 
lierience  thus  far  seems  to  show  that  if  the 
“rich  and  poor  meet  together  ”  it  must  bo  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes — 
whither  the  rich  Christians  must  bring  the 
Church,  the  Sabbath-school  and  themselves. 
The  real  pinch  is  to  get  the  brother  in  broad¬ 
cloth  into  close  effective  contact  with  the 
brother  in  the  smock-frock;  right  there  the 
love  of  Christ  must  be  the  main-spring,  or  else 
pride,  indolence  and  selflshness  will  carry  the 
day. 

Aproijos  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Synod,  there  is  one  matter  that  demands  a  few 
frank  words.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
“Committee  on  Temperance”  brought  in  a 
recommendation  of  the  publications  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society.  Such  form¬ 
al  recommendations  by  our  Church  Courts 
amount  to  very  littie :  the  General  Assembly, 
for  example,  has  officially  recommended  a 
Hymn  Book  which  hundreds  of  our  churches 
have  not  chosen  to  adopt  and  use.  But  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Committee’s  report  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  Synod  asserted  that 
“  this  Society  is  in  the  habit  of  publishing  the 
most  atrocious  and  abominable  falsehoods. 
Many  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  are 
harmful  to  the  last  degree.”  These  are  pretty 
serious  charges  to  bring  against  a  society  over 
which  Wiiliam  E.  Dodge  presided  until  his  dy¬ 
ing  day,  and  which  lay  ever  near  to  his  great 
heart,  and  over  which  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  pre¬ 
sides  to-day.  The  Chairman  of  the  Publication 
Committee  of  that  Society  is  an  honored  Pres¬ 
byterian  elder,  and  himself  a  leading  religious 
publisher.  In  explanation  of  his  violent  on¬ 
slaught  upon  the  National  Society’s  publica¬ 
tions,  the  eminent  brother  (whom  personally 
we  all  love)  stated  to  the  reixirter  of  a  daily 
journal,  “  all  the  issues  of  the  Society  teach  to¬ 
tal  abstinence,  and  I  don’t  believe  in  total  ab¬ 
stinence.” 

In  reply  to  this  public  attack  uixin  a  most 
useful  Christian  agency  with  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  be  connected  since  its  birth,  let 
me  state  a  few  simple  facts.  The  National  So¬ 
ciety  has  issued  eleven  hundred  and  twenty 
publications  large  and  small.  They  do  teach 
the  wisdom,  the  Christian  expediency  and  the 
benefits,  of  entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  those  bev-j 
erages  send  myriads  of  souls  to  perdition. 
Many  of  them  also  teach  that  dram-shops  are 
a  public  curse  that  ought  to  be  suppressed  by 
law.  Among  the  authors  who  have  prepared 
many  of  the  Society’s  volumes  or  tracts  are 
such  men  as  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  Joseph  Cook, 
Newman  Hall,  Professor  Carpenter,  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  Dr.  William  Ormiston,  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Pott^,  J udge  Pitm^i,  ^nd  scprqs^.of 
others  equallj^onore^  as  Christian  ministtu's, 
or  physicians,  or  lawyers.  In  the  list  of  the 
Society’s  issues  are  a  large  number  of  Sabbath - 
school  books,  several  of  which,  after  careful 
examination,  are  officially  recommended  by 
our  General  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Tem¬ 
perance.  In  short,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Society’s  publications  are  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  as  those  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  the 
AmericHn  Tract  Society,  against  drunkenness 
and  the  drinking  usages.  Over  live  hundred 
million  pages  have  been  issued  by  the  National 
Society,  and  last  year  $50,000  worth  of  its  is¬ 
sues  were  sold  or  gratuitously  distributed. 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of  publications 
sent  forth  from  the  Society’s  press  are  a  dozen 
that  discuss  the  endlessly-controverted  Scrip¬ 
ture  Wine  Question.  These  advocate  opinions 
which  —  albeit  they  have  been  defended  by 


FROM  MAXARKTH  TO  TIBBRIAS  —  THR 
SRRMOV  OH  THK  MOUHT. 

It  was  Tuesday  morning  when  we  struck  our 
tents  at  Nazareth,  where  we  had  been  camped 
ainoe  Saturday.  In  that  time  a  place  becomes 
fiurdliar,  and  we  have  a  home  feeling  about  it 
that  makes  us  leave  it  with  regret.  Certainly 
we  could  not  but  feel  a  tinge  of  sadness  as  we 
rode  up  the  hill  once  more,  and  turned  to  look 
for  tile  last  time  at  the  peaceful  valley  where 
oar  Lord  was  a  child ;  where  he  lived  with  his 
virgin  mother.  But  the  scene,  like  childhood 
itself,  must  be  left  behind,  that  we  may  pass 
on  to  other  scenes  connected  not  with  the  child¬ 
hood,  but  with  the  manhood,  of  Him  who  is 
the  Master  of  us  all. 

The  hill  up  which  we  were  now  riding  was 
the  same  which  we  climbed  yesterday ;  but  as 
we  passed  over  its  shoulder,  instead  of  turning 
westward  towards  Mount  Carmel,  we  kept 
northeast  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  of  Gali¬ 
lee  and  soon  came  to  places  associated  with 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Here  on 
our  left,  perched  on  a  high,  steep  hill,  was  the 
ancient  Gath  Hepher,  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Jonah;  and  next  we  rode  into  a 
little  village,  which  Floyd  announced  with  a 
loud  voice  to  be  Cana  of  Galilee.  As  usual 
with  these  villages,  it  is  clustered  about  a  foun¬ 
tain.  “And  this  is  the  very  fountain  from 
which  the  water  was  taken  that  was  turned  in¬ 
to  wine !  ”  This  was  so  jmsitive  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  be  authentic,  and  I  sprang  from 
my  hoipe,  and  stooping  down,  plunged  my  face 
into  the  brimming  pool,  and  took  a  long 
draught.  Some  maidens,  who  had  come  to 
fill  their  pitchers  with  water,  were  “sitting  on 
the  well,”  and  smiled,  as  I  thought,  at  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  but  Floyd  said  they  were  laughing 
at  the  cut  of  my  whiskers,  for  which  I  do  not 
blame  them :  for  there  must  be  something  very 
unimposing,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  in  our  close- 
cropped  hair  to  those  accustomed  to  see  the 
human  countenance  invested  with  dignity,  and 
even  made  venerable,  by  the  flowing  Oriental 
beard. 

Alter  the  warmth  with  whicli  I  hailed  this 
sacred  spot,  it  was  a  little  chilling  to  be  told 
that  it  was  not  without  a  rival ;  that  there  was 
another  village  of  the  same  name  not  far  away, 
which  Robinson  and  other  learned  investiga¬ 
tors  believed  to  be  the  true  Cana  of  Galilee. 
But  I  was  not  willing  to  give  it  up,  for  had 
been  to  the  very  house  where  the  mar¬ 
riage  feast  was  celebrated,  and  seen  the  very 
“water-pots  ”  (huge  earthen  jars)  in  which  the 
water  stood  which  was  converted  into  wine? 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  little  village 
would  willingly  surrender  its  only  title  to  fame. 
The  tradition  is  its  capital.  Accordingly,  there 
is  a  Greek  priest  on  hand,  gracious  and  smiling, 
whether  at  the  credulity  of  pilgrims  or  at  the 
money  he  receives,  who  unlocks  the  door,  and 
shows  the  interior,  with  as  little  question  of  its 
genuineness  as  does  the  custodian  of  Indei)en- 
dence  Hall,  who  show's  the  original  Declara¬ 
tion,  with  its  immortal  signatures. 

L  But  whether  the  site  of  Cana  can  be  identi- 
Bled  or  not,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  we  are 
jj^GalUee,  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  a1^ 
^tte'Wfehiftliig  of  which,  “  when  John  w»»  oast 
into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee,  and  leav¬ 
ing  Nazareth  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
which  is  by  the  sea,  in  the  borders  of  Zebulon 
and  Naphtali.”  In  going  from  Nazareth  to 
Capernaum,  he  must  have  crossed  these  very 
hills  and  passed  through  these  very  valleys, 
all  of  which  are  hallowed  by  association  with 
him.  These  associations  gave  a  charm  to  that 
morning’s  ride,  and  when  it  came  to  the  hour 
of  noon,  and  we  halted  in  the  shade  for  our 
midday  rest,  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
and  took  out  my  Bible,  and  read  chapter  after 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  How  real  it 
all  seems  when  one  has  the  very  landscape  in 
his  eye,  as  a  background  of  the  sacred  story ! 

But  now  we  are  coming  to  a  spot  which 
makes  us  pause  and  linger.  It  was  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  afternoon  that  we  were  riding 
across  an  upland  at  the  slow  and  even  pace 
into  which  travellers  are  apt  to  drop,  when 
Floyd  bounded  ahead,  and  dashed  up  the  side 
of  a  hill,  which  rises  out  of  the  plain.  We  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  when  we  had  reined  up  beside  him, 
he  said  “  This  is  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes ! 
Here  Christ  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount!”  Its  identity  rests  uixin  tradition, 
but  in  this  case  tradition  is  so  supported  by 
nat^al  probability,  that  cautious  investigat¬ 
ors  accept  it  as  genuine.  I  dismounted  with 
the  feeling  that  I  ought  to  take  my  shoes  off 
my  feet :  for  this  was  holy  ground.  The  mount 
itself  is  not  indeed  imposing.  At  flrst  I  was 
disappointed,  as  it  seemed  wanting  in  majesty. 
A  few  weeks  before  I  had  stood  uixin  Mount 
Sinai,  from  which  the  Law  was  given  amid  thun- 
derings  and  lightnings;  but  liere  the  mount 
sinks  almost  to  the  plain.  Was  this  intended 
to  symbolize  the  difference  between  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel ;  that  we  were  not  come  to  the 
mount  that  burned  with  Are — to  blackness  and 
darkness  and  temi>est  —  but  to  a  mount  that 
might  he  touched,  with  no  barrier  between  us 
and  our  Master,  but  that  we  might  come  to  his 
Terj'  feet  ?  The  formation  of  the  ground  is  pecu¬ 
liar.  It  is  not  a  rounded  summit,  but  if  we  may 
use  a  familiar  expression,  “  saddle-backed,” 


PROF.  BRIGGS*  BIBUCAL  STUDY. 

■iflHIpii.  Study  :  its  Principles,  Methods,  and  Histo- 
By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.  New 
iBk;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1883. 

I  publication  of  this  work  by  Prof.  Briggs 

ooplh  very  opportunely  to  satisfy  an  urgent 
poMW  demand  for  information  on  the  sub- 
je^’Jka  which  it  relates.  It  happened  a  few 
I  yCMt  ■'Ko  that  a  distinguished  and  liberal 
I|M|r  of  theological  education  proposing  to 
edHw  a  department  for  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
a  certain  seminary,  objected  to  the  ti- 
HOM^^blical  Criticism.”  He  “did  not  think 
thwIHole  was  the  proper  subject  for  criticism.” 
Till  (ii&jection  is  not  ofteh  so  crudely  put.  But 
thUM  are  many  people  who  labor  under  a  panic 
the  consequences  of  a  free  scholarly  in- 
▼Mjl^ution  into  the  text,  arrangement,  style, 
lltanity  contents,  &c.,  of  the  books  of  the  Bi- 
bS||^  Very  poor  representatives  they  are,  we 
naOBlAhink,  of  the  spirit  of  Protestant  Chris- 
I  tioldly.  Especially  when  “  historical  criti- 
efeab'**  or  the  “  higher  criticism  ”  comes  to  be 
of,  there  are  those  who  imagine  it  to 
I  b*J|N*hing  less  than  some  novel  contrivance 
fURRItploding  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  doc- 
t|i|ito  of  inspiration,  and  the  orthodox  theology, 
aitiibhee. 

fiepartment  to  which  the  subject  belongs 
>ne  trivial  to  the  popular  investigation  ; 
se  who  assume  to  speak  or  write  on  the 
,  ought  at  least  to  know  that  neither  the 
name  nor  the  thing  is  of  modern  invention. 
The  criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures 
as  distinguished  from  the  criticism  of  the  text, 
commenced  with  the  earliest  exegetical  efforts 
of  the  Oriental  Church ;  and  the  name  of  the 
“  higher  or  historical  criticism  ”  as  descriptive 
of  this  line  of  study,  has  been  long  known 
b^  to  classical  and  to  Biblical  scholars. 
?*!  things  only  have  raised  a  fresh  alarm  at 
tk^  ^creasing  jirominence  now  being  given  to 
thfl  subject.  One  is  the  large  freedom  with 
wj^  some  Biblical  experts  have  called  in 
qilDation  certain  conclusions  in  respect  to  the 
doloe,  authorship,  &c.,  of  books  of  the  Bible, 
Wbioh  a  traditional  scholarship  had  regarded 
ac  settled  beyond  dispute.  Such  criticism  is 
8ei|iietimes  stigmatized  as  “destructive”;  but 
it  fazay  be  destructive  in  no  other  sense  than 
tllf  pt  liing  down  of  an  unsound  building  in 
oi^r  to  the  substitution  of  a  better,  is  de- 
slilF^tive.  As  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  puts  it, 
“1^  the  process  of  thorough  investigation  into 
tks  times,  conditions,  character,  and  spirit  of 
Ml  author,  the  occasional  destruction  of  some 
traditional  opinion  is  a  mere  incident.” 

,  Another  reason  for  this  present  outcry  against 
the  higher  criticism,  is  the  alarm  of  certain 
dogmatic  theologians  at  the  peril  threatened 
to  their  favorite  Biblical  theories. 

'  Theology  is  here  obtruding  herself  into  a  de- 
peurtment  which  is  distinctly  marked  off  from 
Abftt  to  whicli  her  activity  belongs.  The  stay  of 
procetxiings  is  issued  by  a  court  which  has  no 
;  JlMtodlction  in  the  premises,  for  the  business 
<4^^^verent  and  devout  student  of  the  Bible 
I  Inquire  whether  this  or  that  solution 

.  dififlculty  bears  favorably  or  the  re- 

dogmatic  theory ;  but  whether  it  is 
p^M^’bh*h  is  best  sustained  by  the  evidence. 
A  criticism  which  has  to  walk  with  one  eye  on 
the  text,  and  the  other  on  the  creed,  is  a  criti- 
oism  that  is  very  likely  to  tumble  into  the 
ditoh.  “  Biblical  criticism,”  says  Prof.  Briggs, 
“  is  confronted  by  traditional  views  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  that  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  and  by 
dogmatic  statements  respecting  the  Bible 
which  decline  reinvestigation  and  revision. 
The  claim  is  put  forth  that  these  traditional 
views  and  dogmatic  statements  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Symbols  of 
the  Church,  and  that  tlie  orthodox  faith  is  init 
in  iieril  by  criticism.” 

These  two  mistaken  or  exaggerated  alarms 
laid  aside,  historical  criticism  has  a  fair  fleld 
in  which  to  expatiate,  the  principles  which 
guide  her  progress  being  such  as  these :  1.  The 
old  Antiochean  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  elements  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
former  being  the  substance  of  the  truth  itself 
revealed  in  the  Word,  and  the  latter  the  hu¬ 
man  vehicle  of  language,  symbol,  imagery, 
etc.,  by  which  that  truth  is  conveyed ;  a  vehi¬ 
cle  subject  to  all  the  conditions  under  which 
thought  is  delivered  to  and  by  and  for  men. 
This  principle,  reasserted  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Ernesti  and  Semler  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  all  true  progress  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible. 

2.  The  independent  and  fearless  exercise  of 
reason  in  judging  of  the  relation  between  the 
Scriptures  and  any  dogmatic  theories  that 
have  been  formed  about  them, 


It  contains  twenty- 
four  discourses  preached  during  the  past  year 
to  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  city 
congregations,  and  received  with  marked  fa¬ 
vor.  Dr.  Taylor  belongs  midway  between  the 
old  and  new  school  of  preachers,  with  many  of 
the  excellences  of  both,  but  with  few  of  the  de¬ 
fects  of  either.  He  has  solidity  without  heavi- 


companiment;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
interesting  without  a  tinge  of  the  sensational¬ 
ism  which  is  becoming  one  of  the  besetting 
vices  of  the  modern  pulpit,  and  abreast  of  the 
age  without  being  its  monthpiece  or  echo.  The 
quality  of  earnestness,  of  profound  and  pene¬ 
trating  seriousness,  of  an  almost  resistless  en¬ 
ergy,  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  preaching.  One  feels  in  reading  these 
sermons  as  in  listening  to  him  in  the  pulpit, 
that  here  is  a  man  who  feels  in  every  flbre 
of  his  body  and  every  faculty  of  his  mind, 
“  Woe  is  me  if  I  do  not  preach  the  Gospel,’' 
And  there  is  an  earnestness,  not  merely  of 
emotion,  but  of  thought  and  character.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  style,  which  is  lucid  and  forcible, 
and  goes  directly  to  the  point;  w'hich  is  too 
eager  to  produce  an  impression  to  loiter  by  the 
way  in  graceful  asides  and  rhetorical  dallying 
witli  fancies  and  iilustrations  gathered  from 
wide,  general  reading ;  which  appears  conscious 
of  its  responsibility  in  carrying  messages  of  in¬ 
finite  moment.  There  is  not  a  dull  sentence, 


that  would  turn  everything  into  a  joke.  Some 
of  these  sermons  are  remarkable  too  for  their 
moral  elevation  and  oomprehensKeness.  The 
one  on  “  True  Greatness  ”  is  a  discourse  of  re¬ 
markable  power,  and  the  one  on  “  Debtors  ”  is 
especially  notable  for  the  vigor  and  felicity 
with  which  it  brings  out  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  truths  of  our  religion,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  lessons. 


The  volume  will  be  welcomed, 
not  only  as  a  memorial  by  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  its  contents,  but  by  the 
Christian  public,  and  especially  by  preachers 
who  will  find  it  rich  in  thoughts  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  _ 

Philosophy  and  Christianity  :  A  iSeries  of  Lectures 

delivered  in  Now  York  in  1883  on  the  Ely  Foundation 

of  the  Union  Theologhsal  Semina^.  By  George  8. 

Morris,  Ph  J).  New  York :  Robert  darter  A  Bros. 

These  lectures  consider  the  most  profound 
questions  and  handle  them  with  freshness  and 
vigor.  They  are  not  easy  reading.  They  re¬ 
quire  careful  and  continued  attention  in  order 
to  understand  them.  But  they  amply  repay 
study.  The  author  is  a  pupil  of  Henry  B. 
Smith,  and  exhibits  in  his  mode  of  thought 
and  the  substance  of  his  opinions  the  shaping 
of  that  master  mind.  Union  Seminary  has 
honored  him  as  the  flrst  of  her  alumni  to 
deliver  lectures  upon  her  noble  foundations, 
which  have  been  graced  with  the  names  of 
Albert  Barnes,  James  McCosh,  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Principal  Dawson,  Henry  Calderwood,  R.  S. 
Storrs,  and  others.  These  courses  of  lectures 
are  the  only  ones  in  this  country  w’hich  vie 
with  the  Bampton  and  Boyle  foundations.  A 
comparison  of  the  courses  will  give  the  palm  to 
those  of  the  Morse  and  Ely  foundations  of  Un¬ 
ion  Seminary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Prof. 
Morris  has  earned  the  right  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  his  distinguished  predecessors. 

In  the  old  days  biographies  were  not  written 
until  the  subject  of  them  had  died.  We  have 
changed  all  that.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
biographies  of  living  persons  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  few  years.  Mr.  Francis  H.  Un¬ 
derwood,  who  has  written  biographical  me¬ 
moirs  of  Longfellow  and  James  Russell  Low¬ 
ell,  has  added  a  biography  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  to  the  series.  It  is  a  very  pretty  illus¬ 
trated  volume,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  great 
anti-slavery  poet,  the  ixiet  of  freedom,  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  more  than  satisfactory  way.  The 
temptation  to  eulogy  has  been  resisted  with 
evident  effort,  but  when  yielded  to,  expresses 
the  general  feeling  of  all  generous  minds. 
Whittier  is  one  of  the  nation’s  great  poets,  and 
one  of  the  historic  characters  whose  fair  fame 
is  a  possession  of  which  the  nation  has  reason 
to  be  proud.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 


the  path  of  historic  investigation.  They  must 
be  exploded  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  noise  and  confusion,  and 
outiiries  of  aiarm  from  the  weak  and  timid, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  error,  and  court  popularity  by  an  ap- 
lieal  to  prejudices.” 

It  is  a  minor  excellence  of  this  collection, 
though  a  real  one,  as  illustrated  in  these  last 
extracts,  that  it  is  written  with  great  spirit  and 
vigor,  and  in  an  English  style  that,  often  rises 
to  unconscious  eloquence.  We  should  not  fail 
to  add  our  hearty  commendation  of  the  admir¬ 
able  triplicate  indexing  of  topics,  texts  and  au¬ 
thors,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  work  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  very 
ample  bibliography  of  the  subject  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  strongly  to  the  attention  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  theological  students.  On  the  whole 
we  have  never  seen  a  better  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  sometimes  collecting  consecutive 
essays  and  review  papers  into  a  single  volume. 
The  separate  articles  were  like  a  scattered  Are 
of  musketry.  The  gathered  volume  is  like  the 
concentrated  discharge  of  a  mitrailleuse  which 
sweeps  the  whole  fleld  at  once. 

.  We  advise  every  theological  student  to  sell 
his  second  best  coat  if  necessary,  and  buy  the 

Biblical  Study  ”  of  Professor  Briggs. 


This  is  not  ra¬ 
tionalism,  unless  the  use  of  reason  in  any  way 
upon  the  Scriptures  is  rationaiistic.  “God 
when  He  makes  the  prophet  (says  John  Locke) 
does  not  unmake  the  man.  Reason  must  be 
our  last  judge  and  guide  in  everything.” 

3.  The  free  but  reverent  treatment  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  writings  as  subject  to  the  same  laws  for 
the  interpretation  of  language  as  applied  to 
any  other  books. 

4.  The  relative  depreciation  of  tradition  and 
Church  authority  as  sources  for  the  fixing  of 
the  Canon. 

6.  The  exaltation  on  the  contrary  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  taste,  by  which  the  spiritual  mind  instinct¬ 
ively  discriminates  between  the  divine  truth 
and  any  human  counterfeit. 

6.  The  throwing  off  the  bondage  of  a  mere 
suiierstitious  bibliolatry,  and  regarding  the 
Scriptures  as  having  been  comixised  by  divers 
portions,  and  in  diverse  manners,  and  variously 
valuable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction,  which  is  in  righteousness. 

And  7.  A  rational  theory  of  inspiration,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Bible  conveys  to  us  the 
true  Word  of  God,  without  mixture  of  error  or 
falsehood;  but  not  a  mechanical  Montanistic 
theory  which  makes  the  divine  writers  nothing 
more  than  the  unconscious  instrument  through 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  blew  the  breath  of 
prophecy.  Prof.  Briggs  indeed  affirms  that 


William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  already  favora¬ 
bly  known  to  our  readers,  has  written  a  Pre¬ 
paratory  Latin  Course  in  Enyluh,  which  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  intelligent  readers  will  And 
exceedingly  serviceable.  It  gives  a  rapid  ac¬ 
count  of  Latin  literature,  with  studies  of  Ceesar, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  others,  which  are  not  only 
excellent  in  themselves,  but  also  serve  as  an 
admirable  introduction  to  larger  studies.  The 
volume  is  illustrated,  and  in^ite8  reading  by  a 
style  at  once  graceful  and  terse.  Phillips  & 
Hunt.  _ 

The  Univei-sity  Publication  Comiiany  of  this 
city  has  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  Mau¬ 
ry’s  Physical  Oeogr-aphy.  The  late  Lieutenant 
Maury  was  for  a  long  time  suiierintendent  of 
the  Naval  Observatory  in  Washington,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  “  The  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  which  is  still  quot¬ 
ed  as  an  authority.  In  the  present  edition  its 
scientifle  information  has  been  brought  down 
to  the  current  year.  The  volume  is  flnely  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  is  a  marvel  of  simple,  lucid  state¬ 
ment  and  exiilanation. 

How  Shall  I  Go  to  God  ?  is  the  title  of  a  little 
volume  published  by  the  Carters,  from  the  al¬ 
ways  acceptable  iien  of  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar. 
This  is  the  caption  of  the  flrst  of  a  half  dozen 
or  more  chapters,  while  “Other  Readings’* 
fall  under  the  tities.  What  is  my  Hope,  The 
Long  Time,  The  World  Passeth  Away,  What 
if  it  be  all  True,  The  Age  to  Come. 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  i.s  the 
last  of  the  series  of  small  volumes  known  aa 
“  The  Handy  Commentary  ”  from  the  press  of 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Windsor,  and  like  the  previous  vol¬ 
umes,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Charles 
John  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 


The  many  invalids  and  their  friends  who 
seek  health  and  Winter  recreation  at  Atlantic 
City,  are  to  be  congratulated  that  Dr.  William 
Aikman  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  new  city  by 
the  sea.  Dr.  Aikman’s  long  and  successful 
ministry,  his  ability  as  preacher  and  pastor, 
give  promise  of  unusual  usefulness  in  this  im¬ 
portant  charge.  Presbyterians  have  been  too 
neglectful  of  the  religious  interests  of  the  great 
watering-places  of  our  continent.  These  re¬ 
sorts  require  the  best  ministerial  work.  When 
the  services  of  the  Lord’s  house  are  well  con¬ 
ducted,  they  invite  large  congregations  of  at¬ 
tentive  worshippers ;  and  where  a  iiastor  has  a 
cordial  manner  os  well  as  enthusiasm,  he  sel¬ 
dom  fails  to  reach  and  benefit  the  members  of 
Christian  families  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  and  churches  by  the  attacks  of 
dlBea.se.  We  anticiiiate  for  Dr.  Aikman  a  most 
serviceable  ministiy  at  Atlantic  City. 
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the  t>oundary  line  between  Dakota  and  Mon¬ 
tana.  Here  I«lose  tliis  letter.  Clemebt. 


P|{|i|byterlan  denomination  was  assigned  the 
<1116  6f  the  Pueblos,  and  the  Presbyterians 
hare  occupied  the  field  at  large,  and  have  put 
the  entering  wedge  of  Cnristian  teaching  into 
ttie  leading  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Oovemment,  as  a  rule,  provides  the  buildings 
and  supports  the  pupils,  the  denominations 
ai^inting  the  teachers  and  paying  the  sala¬ 
ries  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  But  the 
Presbyterian  Board  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  doing 
no  such  thorough  work  elsewhere,  other  points 
being  missionary  stations,  several  of  which  I 
did  not  visit,  and  the  boarding-schools  wholly 
governmental.  Last  year  the  Navajo  school 
was  under  its  care,  which  is  now  withdrawn. 

These  schools  need  the  watchful  care  and 
interest  of  Christian  people.  Much  can  be 
done  at  small  expense  for  their  efficiency  and 
religious  influence.  Neglect  of  them  is  a  fatal 
blunder  in  the  campaign  for  Christ  in  the 
West. 

Much  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  the 
missionary.  Sending  unfit  men  is  a  blunder 
which  is  as  bad  as  a  crime. 

Let  the  Government  boarding-schools  at  the 
Navajo  and  Pima  and  San  Curios  and  other 
agencies,  feel  the  helping  hands  of  Eastern 
friends,  who  shall,  besides  aiding  poorly-paid 
teachers,  supply  books,  pictures,  games,  and 
many  other  things  that  affect  life  and  atmo¬ 
sphere — say  a  box  at  Christmas— and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  beyond  all  estimate,  the  cost  mod¬ 
erate. 

There  is  no  occasion  here  for  denominational 
friction.  When  one  Church  takes  hold  the 
others  leave  the  field  to  it.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  divide  the  reservations,  and  do  not 
seem  to  conflict. 

Albuquerque  School,  like  Carlisle  and  Hamp¬ 
ton,  will  have  its  best  help  and  life  from  the 
popular  interest  in  it.  Like  them,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  need  appliances  not  allowed  by  official 
routine.  The  heart  and  the  help  of  the  people 
must  be  put  into  it.  For  this  some  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year  would  be  required.  Salaries 
must  be  increased  beyond  those  allowed  by  the 
department,  to  get  the  best  teachers;  appa¬ 
ratuses  and  outbuildings  not  covered  by  appro¬ 
priations,  but  indispensable,  must  be  provided. 

Christian  results  must  be  worked  out  by 
Christian  people.  There  is  work  enough  for 
all  churches  among  the  Indians ;  denomina¬ 
tions  are  an  advantage ;  the  red  race  is  widely 
scattered,  and  there  need  be  no  mixing  of  dif¬ 
fering  men  and  methods. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  wide  and 
hopeful  field  in  the  Southwest ;  not  the  least 
encouraging  fact  is  the  general  good  character 
of  the  Indian  agents  in  that  region.  Most  of 
them  I  have  met  personally,  have  inspected  the 
reseiwations  under  their  care,  and  cannot  but 
confess  surprise  to  find  them  as  a  class  so  wor¬ 
thy  of  confidence,  in  such  good  repute,  doing 
work  for  which  they  are  very  poorly  paid.  The 
truth  is  the  Indian  agents  of  to-day  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  misdeeds  of  bad  agents  in  past 
years.  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
has  done  much  to  purify  the  service,  prevent 
stealing,  and  the  issue  of  worthless  supplies, 
so  that  as  a  rule  the  Indians  now  got  what 
belongs  to  them. 

Of  the  sixty  Indian  agents  most  are  I  believe 
honest  men,  many  are  weak  or  but  fairly  com¬ 
petent,  while  iierhaps  a  third  (those  at  the 
more  important  agencies)  are  excellent,  able 
men.  A  few  ought  to  be  put  out.  Their  sala¬ 
ries  are  wretchedly  inadequate ;  they  are  over¬ 
loaded  with  work ;  they  earn  all  they  are  paid ; 
in  many  cases  they  are  almost  forced  to  dis¬ 
honesty  from  their  small  salaries,  ^od  agents 
|n  vlta^d«k  Indian  progress.  “  TlA  difference 
wi  the  condition  of  Indians  at  the  reservation, 
is  the  difference  in  their  agents,”  said  one  who 
hewi  visited  many  of  them. 

S.  C.  Armstrong. 


a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  I  saw  the  square, 
flat-topped,  adobe  dwellings  of  seven  hundre<i 
Papagos,  which  cluster  around  this  most  re¬ 
markable  and  interesting  old  shrine. 

Everywhere  in  this  region  the  land  is  bare 
and  desolate,  unless  refreshed  by  irrigation. 
The  view  was  sombre  and  cheerless,  except  for 
the  valual.'e  forests  on  the  reservation,  which 
if  sold  for  ihe  benefit  of  the  Indians  who  own 
it,  would  net  an  annual  revenue  of  62,000,  and 
easily  support  an  excellent  school. 

There  is  a  strong  Boman  Catholic  influence 
here,  there  being  regular  worship  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  by  its  rich  gilding,  numerous 
wooden  statues,  beautifully  carved  by  pious 
artists,  representing  Christ,  the  Madonna,  and 
many  saints,  appeals  strongly  to  these  natures. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  Apache  school  at 
San  Carlos  was  closed,  though  now  doing  good 
service  as  military  headquarters  where  soldiers 
are  needed  on  account  of  the  late  disturbances. 
The  buildings  are  adobe,  and  that  kind  need 
constant  repair ;  cheap  to  build,  they  are  eost- 
ly  to  keep  up,  and  need  frequent  attention,  or 
will  soon  become  worthless. 

The  Indian  agent.  Judge  Wilcox,  in  his  last 
annual  report  takes  ground  against  schools  for 
the  present.  A  sufficient  answer  to  his  argu¬ 
ment  is,  I  think,  the  motto  “  Where  there’s  a 
will  there’s  a  way.”  I  spent  part  of  three  days 
there,  and  never  saw  a  better  field  for  educa¬ 
tional  or  missionary  effort  than  among  the 
four  thousand  people  cultivating  the  river  bot¬ 
tom  from  ten  to  fourteen  miles  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  directions  from  the  agency :  the  San  Carlos 
river  enters  the  Gila  from  the  north,  the  agen¬ 
cy  being  at  their  confluence. 

The  people  are  quiet  enough  to  have  raised 
extensive  crops,  and  seem  open  to  ideas  as 
much  as  they  ever  could  be.  The  objection  on 
account  of  danger  from  Indian  outbreaks  is  an¬ 
swered  by  the  claim  that  Indian  teachers  can 
be  found  who  will  run  as  much  risk  as  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  in  doing  their  duty  to  the  In¬ 
dians. 

These,  like  all  the  Indians  I  have  seen,  need 
more  outdoor  helpers.  There  should  be,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  farmer,  not  less  than  five  here ; 
or  say  one  to  every  hundred  families,  to  aid 
them  in  selecting  and  improving  their  farms. 
Assistant  farmers  are  perhaps  the  teachers 
most  needed  in  these  Territories.  Missionary 
farmers  and  mechanics  should  be  sent  by  the 
Churches. 

Rev.  Dr.  Menaul  of  the  Laguna  pueblo,  says 
that  missionaries  to  these  people  need  not 
necessarily  be  clergymen.  Intelligent  men 
and  women  with  a  knack  at  acquiring  lan¬ 
guages  and  managing  people,  used  to  practical 
life,  can  do  great  good.  Without  certain  fac¬ 
ulties  that  do  not  come  by  the  study  of  books, 
the  best  of  men  are  well  nigh  useless  out  here. 
Something  should  be  done  promptly  for  these 
four  thousand  Apaches. 

I  spent  a  day  at  the  Laguna  pueblo  with  Dr. 
Menaul,  the  Presbyterian  missionary  who  has 
been  stationed  there  for  seven  years.  Owing 
to  the  advanced  condition  of  his  eight  hundred 
people,  six  hundred  of  whom  have  abandoned 
their  now  meaningless  village  life  (originally 
for  self-defence),  and  built  better  homes  out 
on  their  farms  near  the  rivers,  his  school  is 
small ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  unwise  to  keep  him 
teaching  a  mere  handful  of  children.  He 
should  be  appointed  mounted  missionary-phy¬ 
sician— to  go  about  on  horseback  among  the 
Indian  farmers,  ministering  to  both  souls  and 
bodies.  This  is  needed  far  more  than  his  pres¬ 
ent  work ;  many  of  the  children  go  to  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  school.  A  young  lady  teacher 
might  well  take  his  school  and  leave  the  Dq^ 
tor  free  for  more  important  duties. 

A  few  of  these  Indians  have  recently  taken 
out  patents  of  government  land  off  their  res¬ 
ervation,  thus  entering  into  full  citizenship. 
The  entire  nine  thousand  Pueblos  are  already 
on  the  edge  of  it ;  the  process  should  be  has¬ 
tened,  but  more  education  is  indispenable. 
They  are  considered  superior  to  the  common 
class  of  Mexicans  who  vote  and  rule  the  Terri¬ 
tory. 

The  school  work  for  them  is  weak.  Their 
agent,  Maj.  Pedro  Sanchez,  a  Mexican,  is  active 
and  earnest  in  the  matter,  a  liberal  Catholic, 
who  believes  in  popular  education  and  equal 
justice  to  all  sects,  and  seems  to  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  all.  Religiously  they  are  devil-wor¬ 
shippers,  that  is,  they  believe  in  a  dual  God, 
man  who  lives  in  heaven  and  is  good,  and 
woman  who  lives  below  and  is  bad,  the  evil 
power  dominating.  They  worship  everything 
in  nature,  from  stones  to  stars,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  superstitious,  but  quite  reticent,  if  not 
ashamed  of  their  numerous  mysteries,  their 
confidence  in  which  has  been  shaken  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Spanish  and  other  white  men. 

Dr.  Menual  reports  of  the  Pueblos,  as  Rev. 
Mr.  C!ook  does  of  the  Pimas,  but  little  gain  in 
church  membership,  but  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  morality  and  abandonment  of  many 
heathen  practices.  He  is  doing  a  good  work 
with  a  small  printing-press:  self-taught,  he 
has  published  a  valuable  set  of  English-In- 
dian  readers,  a  sort  of  lexicon  for  the  school 
children,  and  a  number  of  tracts  in  Spanish 
for  the  Mexicans,  who  have  a  scant  sujiply  of 
reading  matter,  and  are  glad  to  get  them. 
Having  for  a  nominal  price  sold  his  outfit  to 
start  a  religious  paper  in  Colorado,  he  now 
wishes  to  renew  it,  and  needs  for  that  purpose 
a  job  press  that  will  cost,  second  hand,  $160, 
and  a  new  supply  of  type  that  can  be  bought 
for  $150.  The  latter  he  can  pay  for  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  little  vegetable  garden,  worked 
with  his  own  hands — one  of  the  objects  of  his 
varied  and  incessant  industry.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  could  hardly  be  better  invested 
than  in  a  printing-press  for  Dr.  Menaul. 

For  the  forty  thousand  Navajos,  Fimas,  Pa¬ 
pagos,  Apaches,  Pueblos,  and  other  Indians  in 
the  Southwest,  there  should  be,  besides  the 
local  boarding-schools,  a  large,  well-appointed 
institution,  for  which  I  think  no  point  offers 
better  advantages  than  the  town  of  Albuquer¬ 
que,  already  chosen  by  the  Presbyterians  as  a 
point  for  special  effort.  I  have  been  here  three 
days,  and  the  impression  strengthens  that  the 
conditions  are  most  favorable. 

There  is  a  local  sentiment  in  favor  of  it,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  the  citizens  have  con¬ 
tributed  ^,500,  and  purchased  and  turned  over 
to  the  Government  sixty  acres  of  excellent  land 
close  to  the  town  for  an  Indian  school.  Con¬ 
gress  has  already  appropriated  $20,000  for  a 
building  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The 
plans  are  very  nearly  ready,  and  the  school 
should  be  opened  by  October,  1884. 

The  present  school  averaged  last  year  one 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Bryan  and  a  corps  of  twelve  assistants, 
appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions ;  the  pupils  mainly  Pueblos  and  Utes, 
maintained  by  a  Government  allowance  of 
$125  apiece  ($167  a  year  having  been  given  for 
the  thirty  Utes).  The  school  is  occupying 
rented  buildings  of  adobe  which  are  wretched, 
but  the  best  to  be  had ;  and  the  best  has  been 
i  done,  but  the  place  is  a  miserable  make-shift. 

I  admire  the  pluck  of  the  teachers  in  enduring 
■  it ;  good  work  is  being  done,  and  better  things 
are  coming. 

Albuquerque,  from  its  climate,  its  railroad 
advantages,  its  local  sentiment,  and  the  good 
I  and  hopeful  start  already  made,  ought  to  be- 


ganization  will  exert  a  moral  power  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  logic  of  Mill,  the  demonstrations 
of  Huxley,  or  the  wit  of  Ingersoll.  Out  of  all 
this  conflict  Christianity  will  again  emerge 
chastened,  purified,  strengthened,  and  preparj- 
ed  for  greater  triumphs. 


their  teachers.  During  this  time  each  class  is 
visited  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  parents  • 
of  the  scholars— those  who  come— listen  to  a 
sermon  in  the  chapel  by  a  native  assistant. 
At  four  o’clock  the  classes  return  to  the  chapel 
for  the  closing  exercises,  which  are  singing, 
questions  upon  the  catechism,  singing  again, 
and  roll-call  by  the  secretary. 

The  answers  given  by  the  children  to  ques¬ 
tions  upon  the  lesson  of  a  week  previous,  show 
both  conscientious  teaching  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
many  scholars  in  America  could  undergo  cate¬ 
chising  as  well. 

As  it  is  an  almost  universal  belief  in  America, 
among  those  who  have  thought  at  all  about  it, 
that  appreciation  of  music  is  something  foreign 
to  and  incompatible  with  a  Chinaman’s  make¬ 
up  :  it  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  hear  that 
the  singing  in  these  schools  fully  equals  that 
of  the  average  Sabbath-schools  at  home,  while 
it  far  surpasses  that  often  heard  in  small  towns. 
The  music  and  the  words  are  the  same  as  those 
familiar  to  every  child  under  Christian  influ¬ 
ences  at  home. 

There  are  connected  with  this  school  two 
out-stations — one  thirty  miles  and  the  other 
twelve  miles  distant  in  the  (jountry— both  of 
which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Ningpo,  China. 


ACROSS  THE  CONTHrENT.— m. 

We  rode  into  Bismarck  just  at  sunset.  Half 
an  hour  before  reaching  it,  the  weather  which 
had  been  mild  and  pleasant,  suddenly  chang¬ 
ed,  a  strong  and  oold  wind  from  the  north 
sweeping  down  upon  us  with  great  force.  It 
was  a  faint  suggestion  of  what  a  genuine  Da¬ 
kota  blizzard  might  be  if  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  were  doubled,  as  sometimes  it  is,  if  the 
<»ld  were  increasing  fifty  or  sixty  degrees,  and 
if  the  storm  were  snow-laden,  instead  of  being 
dust-laden,  as  it  was.  Clouds  of  dust  were 
whirled  through  the  streets,  making  pedestri- 
anism  very  unpleasant,  and  the  task  of  spying 
out  the  Improvements  which  had  been  made 
in  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  I  was 
here,  a  difficult  one. 

Bismarck  is  beautiful  for  situation,  and  its 
location  is  very  advantageous  for  business,  and 
vary  promising  for  a  large  and  rapid  growth  in 
the  future.  Its  beauty  of  situation  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  built  upon  natural  terraces, 
or  “bench  lands,”  rising  one  above  another, 
and  all  of  them  overlooking  a  wide  expanse  of 
fine  country  up  and  down  the  Missouri  river, 
from  which  it  is  happily  distant  one  mile. 
That  Its  location  is  such  as  to  secure  for  it 
g;reat  natural  advantages  which  promise  to 
make  it  a  (sentre  for  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  for  a  large  and  naturally  rich  section  of 
the  country,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
hrough  the  Upper  Missouri  and  its  tributaries 
t  has  two  thousand  miles  of  river  navigation 
above  it,  and  through  the  Missouri  alone  two 
thousand  miles  belew  it.  Added  to  these  are 
other  considerations  which  might  well  serve 
to  give  boldness  to  the  prophet  of  its  future. 
It  is  the  geographical  centre  of  a  land  district 
larger  and  richer  than  that  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
has  one  transcontinental  railroad  running 
through  it  which  is  now  completed.  Two  oth¬ 
er  lines  of  railroad  are  projected  towards  it 
from  the  east  and  south,  and  one  other  pro¬ 
jected  from  it  to  the  north,  all  of  which  no 
doubt  will  be  completed  at  no  distant  day.  As 
I  passed  through  the  place,  work  on  the  new 
capital  buildings,  following  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  location  of  the  capital  here  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  been  begun  in  a  very  vigor¬ 
ous  manner.  Five  hundred  men  were  then,  or 
were  soon  to  be,  employed  continually,  work¬ 
ing  at  night  by  means  of  the  electric  light. 
The  capital  buildings  would,  it  was  estimated, 
cost  half  a  million  dollars,  and  were  to  be  built 
without  expense  to  the  territory.  But  I  learn 
from  this  place  of  my  writing  (at  Walla  Walla 
in  Washington  Territory),  that  the  decision  of 
the  commissioners  in  locating  the  capital  at 
Bismarck,  has  been  declared  by  the  courts  il¬ 
legal  and  void^  so  that  work  on  the  new  build¬ 
ings  will  of  course  be  at  once  arrested,  includ¬ 
ing  also  the  work  upon  the  penitentiary  which 
had  been  begun,  and  the  building  of  which  was 
to  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  other  im¬ 
provements,  projected  and  begun,  will  be 
steadily  carried  forward  to  completion.  In¬ 
cluded  among  these  are  a  new  school-house  to 
cost  thirty  thousand  dollars,  water-works  and 
electric-light  works.  Comparing  the  Bismarck 
of  to-day  with  that  of  three  years  ago,  the  vis¬ 
itor  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  great  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made  in  every  di- 
re<fi>ion.  Though  its  title  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Territory  has  been  temporarily  clouded, 
the  cloud  will  in  time  doubtless  be  removed, 
and  Bismarck  will  almost  certainly  be  the  cap¬ 
ital,  If  not  of  the  i^ndivided  Territory  or  State 
of  Dakota,  yet  of  its  northern  half.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  Bismarck,  ex-President  Hayes 
has  a  large  farm  on  which  he  is  raising  fine 
crops  of  wheat  and  thoroughbred  stock. 

The  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river  between 
Bismarck  and  Mandan,  which  was  completed 
barely  a  year  ago,  is  a  magnificent  work  of  en¬ 
gineering  skill.  Its  cost  was  something  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars.  Its  construction  was 
beset  by  many  and  serious  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  and  the  ever- 
shifting  sandbars  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
2,800  feet  wide.  The  time  consumed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  bridge  was  about  two  years. 
The  bridge  proper  is  in  three  spans,  having  a 
total  length  of  about  1,400  feet,  the  channel  of 
the  river  having  been  narrowed  and  perma¬ 
nently  confined  by  means  of  a  dike.  On  the 
west  end  the  approach  to  the  bridge  consists  of 
a  trestle  sixty  feet  high,  which  spans  what  was 
the  steamboat  current  in  1880.  Now  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  already  overgrown  with  willows. 

At  Mandan  the  road  enters  a  region  never 
traversed  by  me  before.  In  1880  Mandan  was 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  met  la  Carabridgeport  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  last  week,  and  continued  its  sessions 
until  Friday  evening.  There  was  a  good  attend, 
anceall  through,  and  the  convention  took  on  an  air 
of  earnest  business  from  the  start.  After  the  for¬ 
mal  opening.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  made  a  forci¬ 
ble  opening  speech,  and  the  annual  address  was 
delivered  by  the  president  of  the  convention,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Livermore.  All  the  sessions  were  occu¬ 
pied  with  spirited  discussions  on  the  varied  as¬ 
pects  of  the  temperance  reform,  reports  from  dele¬ 
gates  being  a  specially  interesting  part  of  the 
services.  Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  one 
in  favor  of  making  instruction  in  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  compulsory 
in  the  public  schools.  Another  urged  the  use  of 
unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  for  communion 
purposes;  another  recommended  petitions  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  right  of  woman  suffrage,  that 
they  might  vote  for  laws  and  measures  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  convention  all  through  was  a  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  temperance  has  no 
more  sincere,  active,  and  faithful  workers,  than 
such  women  as  were  here  represented. 

Bev.  Dr.  Meredith's  Union  Bible-class  of  Sunday- 
school  Teachers  has  acquired  a  popularity  and 
power  of  attraction  perhaps  unequalled  elsewhere. 
The  class  meets  in  Tremont  Temple  every  Satur¬ 
day  at  2  P.  M.,  is  open  to  teachers  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  at  its  first  meeting  of  the  season, 
two  weeks  ago,  as  many  as  1,700  were  present. 
They  come  not  only  from  the  city,  but  from  quite 
a  distance  outside.  For  enthusiasm  and  exciting 
and  unflagging  interest  intherightdirection,  these 
Bible-class  meetings  are  only  second  to  Joseph 
(look’s  lectures. 

The  Exhibitions  are  in  their  full  tide  of  popularity 
and  patronage.  The  American  is  doing  a  capital 
thing  in  drawing  to  itself  Southern  products  and 
people,  so  largely  as  to  stimulate  a  community  of 
interest,  ambition  and  rivalry,  between  North  and 
South,  in  all  productive  industries.  Every  im¬ 
pulse  in  this  direction  is  a  sectional  and  national 
good.  The  foreign  exhibition  is  now  quite  com¬ 
plete,  nearly  every  civilized  or  half  civilized  na¬ 
tion  and  people  on  the  globe  being  represented. 
Great  surprise  is  expressed  at  seeing  such  curious 
and  fine  specimens  of  art  and  mechanical  skill, 
from  quarters  supposed  to  be  as  far  as  monkey- 
land  from  inventive  brains  and  skilled  fingers. 
Particulars  must  be  referred  to  sight-seeing. 

The  Catholics  hereabouts  are  more  and  more  In¬ 
clined  to  do  their  own  thinking,  and  with  ^hat 
comes  the  end  of  priestly  domination.  The  ath¬ 
letic  club  of  Watertown,  eight  miles  out,  were 
minded  to  have  a  ball,  which,  coming  to  the  ears 
of  Father  Stack  of  the  Catholic  church  to  which 
the  ball  fanciers  belonged,  he  publicly  forbid 
their  proceeding,  and  warned  them  that  If  they 
met  as  proposed  he  would  come  in  and  put  a  stop 
to  it.  But  the  priest  had  yet  to  learn  that  his  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  the  craven  souls  that  he  had  thought. 
They  met,  to  the  number  of  several  hundr^s, 
danced  the  night  out,  and  gloried  in  their  defiance 
of  the  priest.  Such  examples  are  contagious,  and 
go  far  to  justify  the  speech  of  a  Dublin  bishop 
who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  millions  of 
Catholics  have  been  lost  to  the  faith  in  America 
by  recent  Irish  agitations. 

TTie  Citizens’  Law  and  Order  League  held  a  public 
meeting  a  few  evenings  since  at  the  church  of  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  among  the  prominent 
speakers  was  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Hale, who  referred  to  the 
published  fact,  that  at  one  of  the  city’s  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  Ck)ntineutal  Guards  of  New  Orleans, 
there  was  drunk  an  average  of  two  quarts  of 
liquor  to  each  man,  andtheentire  cost  was  $6,970. 
At  the  reception  of  President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  at 
Hotel  Vendome,  the  bill  for  wine  alone  was  $1,300. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  the  drinking  habit  is 
fearful,  and  to  it  is  traceable  eighty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  crime  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pauper¬ 
ism  of  the  State.  Against  this  terrible  enemy 
many  agencies  are  at  work,  the  most  active  and 
efficient  of  which  is  the  League.  It  has  been  In 
existence  but  one  year,  has  thirty  branch  leagues 
in  country  towns  and  cities,  and  in  Boston  alone, 
the  last  year,  procured  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
286  liquor  dealers.  While  I  write  word  comes  that 
the  League’s  prosecution  of  three  fashionable 
hotels  has  resulted  in  conviction  and  heavy  fines. 
These  cases  had  all  been  carried  up  by  appeal. 

The  Industrial  Hbme  at  the  North  End  was  es¬ 
tablished  two  years  ago,  on  the  principle  that  the 
truest  charity  trains  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 
'The  institution  has  no  endowment,  but  works  so 
successfully  on  public  charity  that  classes  are 
now  making  good  progress  in  carpentering,  boot 
and  shoe  making,  printing,  needlework,  machine 
stitching,  washing,  ironing  and  cooking.  A  day 
nursery  and  kindergarten  have  been  added  for 
younger  children.  The  Home  has  also  a  good 
library  and  provision  for  suitable  amusements. 
It  is  located  in  a  part  of  the  city  most  neglected, 
and  is  picking  up  and  saving  large  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  from  among  the  idle,  neglected, 
ragged  and  dirty  unfortunates  that  line  the  streets. 

The  International  Women's  Christian  Association 
held  its  seventh  biennial  conference  in  this  city 
last  week.  The  firet  session  was  opened*  by 
Mrs.  McDougall  of  Montreal,  in  a  short  speech, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Springer  of  St.  Louis,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  after  which  Mrs.  Du¬ 
rant,  President  of  the  Boston  Association,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Several  papers  were  read,  showing  deep 
and  careful  study  of  the  broad  field  of  women’s 
work  in  the  home,  in  education,  in  industrial 
training,  and  in  the  reforms  of  the  day.  By 
invitation  of  Miss  Freeman,  President  of  Wellesley 
(College,  the  Association  adjourned  to  that  insti¬ 
tution,  and  there  brought  their  exercises  to  a 
close.  Puritan. 
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troublesome  fac?tor.  The  lazy  and  intractable 
who  in  the  Northwest  fare  on  the  whole  as  well 
as  the  industrious,  here  suffer  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  conduct-. 

The  Aimches  are  fed  like  the  Sioux,  because 
we  are  afraid  of  trouble  if  they  are  not.  Only 
last  year  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  by  their  threats  compelled  the 
Government  to  restore  their  full  beef  ration, 
after  it  had  been  cut  down  one-third  for  econ¬ 
omy’s  sake.  But  of  the  five  thousand  Apaches 
in  Arizona,  about  four  thousand  are  thrifty 
river  Indians,  peaceful,  industrious,  irrigating 
and  cultivating  bottom  lands  on  the  banks  of 
the  San  Carlos  and  Gila  rivers,  and  raising  or 
gathering  from  the  fields  a  part,  perhaps  one- 
fifth,  of  their  support.  Under  good  manage¬ 
ment  they  could  in  five  years  entirely  support 
themselves,  A  thousand  or  more,  principally 
White  Mountain  Indians,  are  born  mountain¬ 
eers,  indei)endent,  never  conquered,  purer  in 
blood  and  in  character  than  those  who  mingle 
with  the  whites.  They  are  now  working  well, 
and  if  not  aroused  to  hostilities,  are  likely  soon 
to  need  no  more  help. 

The  cause  of  raising  up  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  is  thus  comparatively 
simple.  We  start  with  men  in  a  natural  con¬ 
dition  instead  of  an  unnatural  condition. 

The  thirty-five  hundred  Pimas,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Maricopas,  seven  thousand  Papagos,  six¬ 
teen  thousand  Navajos,  and  nine  thousand 
Pueblos,  provide  their  own  food  and  clothing. 
But  they  need  a  competent  and  large  force  of 
agents  to  introduce  good  seed  for  crops,  mod¬ 
ern  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture,  which 
they  are  glad  to  get  in  place  of  their  Egyptian 
plows ;  to  supervise  their  use  of  w-ater,  for  all 
must  irrigate  (and  they  are  wasteful  of  it) ;  to 
develop  e  their  various  resources,  to  build  ui) 
boarding  and  labor-schools  on  their  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  establish  them  each  on  his  own 
farm. 

The  Pimas  have  long  raised  the  best  wheat 
in  the  Territory.  It  is  their  current  coin ;  but 
it  is  too  often  used  to  buy  whiskey  from  white 
men,  who  are  everywhere  pressing  upon  their 
borders.  Whiskey  is  universally  the  Indian’s 
greatest  enemy ;  next  to  that  is  gambling. 

Not  only  do  they  work  for  themselves,  men 
doing  the  full  share  of  the  drudgery,  but  they 
are  ready  to  hire  out  to  white  men,  and  are 
capable  of  becoming  a  valuable  class  of  labor¬ 
ers  in  mines  and  on  railroads.  Only  the 
Apaches  refuse  to  hire  out. 

The  Papagos  and  Navajos  are  a  grazing  peo¬ 
ple,  making  corn  and  vegetable  crops  wherever 
there  are  springs  of  water  in  the  great  river¬ 
less  region  they  occupy.  The  latter  are  the 
wealthiest  Indians  on  the  continent,  having  in 
fifteen  years  increased  from  nine  thousand  to 
sixteen  thousand,  and  owning  an  average  of 
over  $100  apiece  in  silver  and  coral  ornaments 
(they  do  not  care  for  gold),  having  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  ponies  and  a  million  sheep.  The 
women  are  the  principal  property  holders,  and 
retain  their  wealth  after  marriage. 

The  only  boarding-school  I  saw  in  operation 
in  Arizona,  is  the  one  at  the  Pima  agency,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Jackson,  agent,  through  whose 
vigor  and  efficiency  great  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  a  commodious  two  story  adobe 
building,  square,  with  an  inner  court,  has  just 
been  fitted  up  and  opened  with  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  children  of  both  sexes.  He  has  enclosed 
by  a  wire  fence  a  school  farm  of  seventy-five 
acres,  irrigated  by  a  ditch  nine  miles  long,  five 
by  five  feet  in  size,  from  the  Gila  river,  built 
wholly  by  Indian  labor ;  the  farm  to  be  worked 
by  the  school-boys  as  imrt  of  their  education. 

Instead  of  giving  away  the  yearly  supply  of 
annuity  goods  (some  $5,000  worth).  Dr.  Jack- 
son  issues  them  only  as  an  equivalent  in  labor 
has  been  rendered  by  the  Indians;  thus  the 
ditch  was  dug  and  other  improvements  made. 
Such  wisdom  is  rare  and  should  be  encouraged. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  Presbyterian  missionary 
at  the  Pimas  agency,  has  for  many  years  been 
laboring  for  their  conversion  with  but  little  re¬ 
sult  in  church  organization  so  far,  though  he 
feels  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  among 
them,  the  more  superstitious  class  avoiding 
and  opposing  Christian  teaching,  while  others 
seem  attentive  and  correct. 


MEMORIALS  OF  'THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

The  First  Church  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  has 
recently  come  into  possession  of  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  relic  of  early  religious  work  in  these 
parts.  It  is  the  Pocket  Bible  of  the  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  Campbell,  the  first  settled  minister  that 
ever  preached  in  Stillwater.  It  is  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Corwin  of  Clifton  Park,  N.  Y.,  a 
great-granddaughter  of  the  original  owner. 

The  church  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  minister¬ 
ed  came  in  a  body  with  their  pastor  from  Ca¬ 
naan,  Conn.,  and  settled  here  in  the  year  1762. 
This  church  was  Congregational  in  its  form  of 
government,  but  in  later  years  became  Pres¬ 
byterian.  From  it  have  grown  the  three  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  of  Stillwater,  and  the  church¬ 
es  of  our  order  in  Mechanicville  and  Schaghti- 
ooke. 

It  was  hard,  self-denying  work  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  Christian  society  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  but  he  was  the  man  for  the  time  and 
place;  a  man  of  faith,  of  fidelity,  of  earnest 
and  sound  doctrinal  views,  and  of  great  cour¬ 
age.  This  his  ministry  here  fully  showed.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  at  one  time,  when  through 
the  zeal  of  some  schismatics  of  the  perfection¬ 
ist  stamp,  the  church  had  become  well  nigh 
broken  up,  so  that  his  congregation  consisted 
of  but  four  male  members  and  a  few  females, 
he  was  advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  lay 
down  his  commission  and  relinquish  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  “  No,”  he  replied,  “  though  I 
should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  bare  walls  and  vacant  seats,  I  would 
still  sound  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel ;  for  I 
trust  I  took  not  up  the  work  myself,  neither 
can  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.”  To  his  few  al¬ 
most  dispirited  followers  he  gave  the  comfort 
of  the  Gospel  promises.  “Fear  not,  little 
flock,”  said  he,  “it  is  your  Father’s  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.” 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  saw  the  results 
of  his  faithful  labors.  In  due  time  the  Spirit 
was  poured  out,  and  a  great  reformation  took 
place.  Large  numbers  were  added  to  the 
Church,  and  an  impulse  given  to  the  work  that 
has  never  been  lost.  Death  took  him  out  of 
his  pastorate  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years, 
and  he  sleeps  in  the  old  cemetery  at  the  “  Yel¬ 
low  Meeting  House  ” -pn  the  hill.  By  his  side 
sleeps  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  who  died  and 
was  buried  here  many  years  afterward.  It  is  a 
good  and  quiet  place  for  two  such  saints  to 
rest  in. 

Dying  in  1789,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Robert  junior,  who  after  a  work  of  about  ten 
years,  removed  to  what  is  now  CJampbell,  Steu¬ 
ben  county,  N.  Y.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  C!amp- 
bell  of  Minneapolis  is  a  great-grandson  of  the 
old  Stillwater  pioneer.  And  so  great-grandson 
and  great-great-grandson,  for  his  son  is  a  min¬ 
ister,  are  preaching  the  same  old  Gospel.  Of 
such  a  line  we  may  hope  that  many  more  will 
rise  to  take  up  the  same  grand  work.  There 
are  many  worthy  descendants  of  the  old  pastor 
also  who  are  still  living  among  us  here. 

The  old  Bible  bears  the  date  of  1698,  and  its 
pages  look  quaint  and  strange  enough.  With 
it  also  were  received  other  interesting  papers, 
especially  a  copy  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  religious 
experience  as  written  out  evidently  about  a 
year  before  his  death,  and  a  “Summary”  of 
the  same  in  quaint,  old-fashioned  verse,  writ¬ 
ten  also  by  himself  probably  about  the  same 
time. 

Our  church  greatly  prizes  these  memorials 
of  the  ancient  days,  and  will  keep  them  as  real 
treasures.  Our  town  boasts  of  its  historic 
memories  and  places,  and  our  church  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  brave 
pastor  who  through  the  fiery  times  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  kept  his  flock  together  in  Christ’s  name, 
and  triumphing  over  great  difficulties,  planted 
here  in  the  then  wilderness  a  living,  C!hristian 
church.  _ 


THE  LARGEST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  IN  CHINA. 

By  J.  Edward  Stnbbert,  H.D. 

America  is  the  country  of  Sunday-schools,  as 
Brooklyn  is  the  City  of  Churches.  American 
Sunday-schools,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
the  United  States ;  but  throughout  the  heathen 
world  may  be  found  schools  on  the  same  basis, 
under  the  charge  of  American  missionaries  of 
the  several  denominations.  It  is  with  surprise 
and  great  pleasure  that  one,  just  arriving  upon 
a  mission  field,  hears  from  a  neighboring  build¬ 
ing  a  familiar  Sunday-school  tune,  and  before 
entering,  may  almost  fancy  oneself  at  home, 
approaching  the  old  familiar  school  room.  On 
entering,  however,  a  great  change  comes  over 
the  feelings.  Here  is  no  familiar  sight ;  and  the 
tune  that  sounded  as  though  the  very  words 
“  Jesus  loves  me  ”  were  to  be  distinguished, 
now  has  an  unfamiliar  sound ;  for  the  same 
tune  is  set  to  words  of  a  language  strange  to 
the  ear,  and  the  children  are  very  different 
from  those  at  home.  Everything  is  strange. 

Such  essentially  were  the  impressions  of  the 
writer,  upon  first  visiting  a  Sunday-school  in 
China.  There  are  a  number  of  these  schools 
connected  with  the  missions,  both  American 
and  English,  and  the  same  Christian  doctrines 
are  thus  being  Impressed  upon  the  youthful 
minds  in  Ckina  that  are  taught  from  the  cradle 
in  America. 

It  was  ray  privilege  to  visit  and  see  some¬ 
what  of  the  workings  of  the  largest  Sabbath- 
school  in  China,  under  charge  of  a  native  su¬ 
perintendent,  assisted  by  native  officers  and 
teachers.  This  school  was  organized  years] 
ago  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Farnham,  D.D.,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  at  Shanghai,  and  is 
connected  with  the  American  I^esbyterian 
Mission  at  South  Gate,  which  mission  is  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Farnham.  This  school  has 
always  been  well  attended,  the  room  being 
filled  on  the  first  day.  The  plan  at  first  was  to 
give  to  each  scholar  ten  cash,  less  than  one 
cent,  weekly.  This  amount  is  now  given 
monthly,  instead  of  weekly,  it  being  found 
more  expedient. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  the  school  was  held  the 
large  chapel  was  filled  with  men,  women  and 
children ;  and  the  mothers  carried  their  babes 
in  their  arms.  The  interest  in  the  school  has 
continued  unabated,  the  average  attendance 
being  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more;  the 
largest  number  ever  present  at  one  time  being 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Of  this  number 
about  fifty  come  from  outside  the  mission  com¬ 
pound,  while  the  remainder  are  from  the 
boarding  and  day  schools  conducted  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Farnham.  The  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  supplied  by  the  same  schools.  The 
school  is,  properly  si)eaking,  the  nursery  of 
the  large  native  church  occupying  the  same 
chapel.  That  the  teaching  is  thorough  and 
abundantly  blessed,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  church  is  not  only  self-support¬ 
ing  but  gives  largely  to  mission  work. 

The  conduct  of  the  school  is  very  similar  to 
that  so  successfully  followed  in  our  own  far-off 
country.  For  some  time  at  the  beginning  the 
officers  and  teachers  met  at  two  o’clock  P.  M., 
for  instruction  by  Dr.  Farnham.  For  some 
time  this  meeting  has  not  been  held,  owing  to 
press  of  other  work,  but  it  will  probably  be  re¬ 
organized.  At  three  P.  M.  they  meet  in  the 
chapel  for  the  opening  exercises,  consisting  of 
singing,  a  short  review  by  the  suiierintendent 
of  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  Sabbath,  and 
prayer.  After  these  exercises  are  concluded 
the  classes  pass  out  to.  the  separate  rooms  in 
different  imrts  of  the  compound,  where,  for 
about  forty  minutes,  they  are  instructed  by 


THOSE  HERESY  TRIALS. 

Mr.  Editor :  I  have  read  with  much  interest, 
but  with  deeper  sorrow,  the  various  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  on 
the  above  topic.  I  cannot  help  asking.  To 
what  puriK)se  ?  Will  belief  in  Christianity  as 
a  system  of  religious  truth  be  extended  among 
the  people  ?  Will  any  number  of  persons  be 
persuaded  to  obey  its  teachings?  Will  the 
Presbyterian  Church  obtain  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  community?  Will  any  form  of  sin 
or  evil,  public  or  private,  be  rebuked  ?  If  not, 
why  should  heresy  trials  occur  ? 

It  may  be  said  the  Presbyterian  Church  must 
maintain  its  organization  and  creed,  or  loose 
its  identity.  An  organization  is  of  course  es¬ 
sential  to  the  existence  of  any  organized  body, 
but  the  value  of  creeds  may  fairly  be  question¬ 
ed.  People  no  longer  ask  what  does  a  man 
believe,  but  what  the  man  is.  A  clergyman’s 
influence  is  not  determined  by  his  theories  of 
the  atonement,  of  imputation,  or  of  the  resur¬ 
rection.  It  is  as  a  practical  exiwnent  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics,  and  as  a  daily  illustration  of  the 
beauty  of  a  Christian  life,  that  the  Christian 
minister  commands  respect.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  church  member  of  whatever  denomina¬ 
tion.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church  thinks  it 
can  conquer  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world  by 
insisting  on  metaphysical  distinctions,  it  has, 
I  fear,  mistaken  its  mission. 

The  situation  to  me  looks  critical.  From 
every  direction  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  closing  in  upon  its  camp  with  tre¬ 
mendous  energy  and  in  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers.  Science  brings  up  its  heavy  batteries. 
Wit  and  eloquence  flash  all  along  the  line. 
Ambition  and  wealth  and  power  lend  their 
united  influences.  Against  these  oncoming 
foes  are  set  up  the  dry  abstractions  of  theolog¬ 
ical  dog^mas.  Fror*  a  human  standpoint  the 
outcome  can  hardly  be  uncertain. 

What  is  wanted  just  now  is  a  Christianity 
which,  overlooking  minor  differences  about 
definitions,  can  rally  all  its  forc»e  under  the 
banner  of  a  noble  Christian  life;  a  church 
whose  members  shall  be  honest,  unselfish, 
Christlike ;  a  theology  which  will  keep  its  dis¬ 
ciples  unspotted  from  the  world.  Such  an  or¬ 


There  is  much 
difficulty  from  their  habit  of  changing  homes : 
in  Summer  they  live  in  “  keys  ”  (brush  huts) 
by  the  river,  cultivating  their  crops;  in  the 
Winter  they  collect  on  the  uplands  in  similar 
huts  with  mud  plastered  over  the  loose  brush. 
They  will  not  be  easily  accessible  till  they 
shall  build  better  and  more  permanent  homes. 
Those  who  live  in  colder  climates  are  more 
readily  persuaded  to  build  good  houses. 

At  the  Navajo  agency  there  is  a  substantial 
stone  school  building  three  stories  in  height, 
soon  to  be  completed,  to  accommodate  about 
one  hundred  boarders  of  both  sexes— a  long 
delayed  and  much  needed  aid  for  this  tribe. 
Some  good  work  has  already  been  done  there 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  nothing  well 
appointed  and  sustained.  The  present  agent. 
Major  Riordan,  is  energetic  and  able,  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  build  it  up. 

The  Navajos  sent  fourteen  children  to  the 
Carlisle  school,  but  the  death  of  a  few  of  them 
produced  a  panic,  making  them  fear  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  “  bad  medicine.”  Time  will  overcome 
this  feeling.  This  powerful  people  needs  the 
leaven  of  Christian  education,  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  heathen  ten  thousand  miles  away 
far  more  effectively  than  to  these  our  brethren. 
The  position  of  their  women  Is  better  than 
among  many  tribes,  and  is  an  encouraging  fea¬ 
ture.  That  they  are  not  altogether  savage,  is 
shown  by  the  beautiful  and  <x>stly  blankets 
which  they  weave.  I  saw  elegant  fabrics  be¬ 
ing  made  within  brush  huts  covered  only  on 
the  north  side.  The  best  of  their  blankets  are 


LUTHER’S  COURTSHIP  AHl)  KARRIAOE. 

In  Wittenberg  there  was  a  certain  Catharine 
von  Bora,sixteen  years  younger  than  ne,who  had 
been  a  nun  in  a  distant  convent.  Her  family 
were  noble,  but  poor ;  they  had  provided  for 
their  daughter  by  placing  her  in  the  cloister 
when  she  was  a  child  of  nine  ;  at  sixteen  she 
had  taken  the  vows ;  but  she  detested  the  life 
into  which  she  had  been  forced,  and  when  the 
movement  began  she  had  applied  to  her  friends 
to  take  her  out  of  it.  The  friends  would  do 
notiling,  but  in  April,  1523,  she  and  nine  others 
were  released  by  the  people.  As  they  were 
starving,  Luther  collect^  money  to  provide^or 
them,  and  Catharine  von  Bora,  being  then  twen¬ 
ty-four  years  old,  came  to  Wittenburg  to  reside 
with  the  Burgomaster,  Philip  Reichenbacb.  Lu¬ 
ther  did  not  at  tiret  like  her ;  she  was  not  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  he  thought  that  she  was  proud  of  her 
birth  and  blood  ;  but  she  was  a  simple,  sensi¬ 
ble.  shrewd,  active  woman  ;  she,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Luther  was,  might  consider  herself  dedi¬ 
cated  to  (iod,  and  a  fit  wife  for  a  religious  re¬ 
former.  Luther’s  own  father  was  most  anxious 
that  he  should  maiTy,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
came  to  understand  each  other.  So  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1525,  a  month  after  Munzer  had 
been  ^stamped  out  at  Frankenhausen,  a  little 
party  was  collected  in  the  Wittenberg  cloister 
— Bugenhagen,  the  town  pastor ;  Prof.  Jonas ; 
Lucas  Cranach,  the  painter,  with  his  wife,  and 
Prof.  Apel  of  Bamberg,  who  had  hira^lf  mar¬ 
ried  a  nun  ;  and  in  this  presence  Martin  liuther 
and  CJatharine  von  Bora  be<5ame  man  and  wife. 
7--jC!ontemporary  Review. 
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U,  1M3. 

DATID  ANOINTED. 

Hm  L6WMB  *  1  Samuel  xvi.  1-13. 

I.  the  Lord  Mid  unto  8amael,  How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  tor  8*ul,  aeeliic  I  here  rejected  him  from  reigning 
orer  larael  T  hli  thine  bom  with  oil,  and  go,  1  will  send 
lhae  to  Jeaae  the  Bethlehemlte :  tor  I  bare  prorlded  me  a 
king  among  hla  aone. 

h  Aiwi  aamnd  Mid,  How  can  I  m  1  It  Saul  bear  It,  he 
wUl  kill  me.  And  the  Lord  Mid.  Take  an  belter  with  thee, 
and  tay,  I  am  oome  to  aacrlfloe  to  the  Lord. 

>.  oall  JeaM  to  the  aacrlfloe,  and  I  will  ahew  thee 
what  thou  Bhalt  do :  and  thou  abalt  anoint  unto  me  him 
whom  I  name  unto  thee. 

4.  And  Samuel  did  that  which  the  Lord  apake,  and  came 
to  Bethlehem.  And  the  eldera  ot  the  town  trembled  at  hla 
coming,  and  aald,  Oomeet  thou  peaoMblj  T 

i.  And  he  aald,  Teaoeably ;  I  am  oome  to  aacrlfloe  nnto 
the  Lord:  aaneUty  jrouraelTea  and  oome  with  me  to  the 
aaertlloe.  And  he  aanctlfled  Jeaee  and  hla  sons,  and  called 
them  to  the  aacrlfloe. 

•.  And  It  oame  to  paaa,  when  they  were  oome,  that  be 
looked  on  Ellab,  and  aald.  Surely  the  Lord'a  anointed  la 
before  him. 

T.  But  the  I<ord  Mid  unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  hla  ooun- 
tonanoe,  or  on  the  height  of  hla  stature;  because  I  have 
retuaed  him :  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  m  man  aeeth ;  for  man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketb 
on  the  heart. 

a.  Then  teoae  called  Ablnalab,  and  made  him  pass  before 
Samuel.  And  be  Mid,  Neither  hath  the  Lord  cboaen  this. 

9.  Then  Jeaae  made  Shammah  to  paM  by.  And  he  Mid, 
Xelther  hath  the  lord  chosen  thia. 

10.  Again,  Jeaae  made  seren  of  his  sons  to  pass  before 
flamtinr  And  Samuel  scUd  unto  Jesse,  The  Lord  hath  not 
chosen  these 

II,  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here  all  thy  children  t 
And  he  said.  There  remalneth  yet  the  youngest, and  behold, 
.ha  keepeth  the  sheep.  And  Samuel  Mid  unto  Jesse,  Send 

amt  fetch  him ;  for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  oome  hither. 

11.  And  he  sent,  and  brought  him  In.  Now  he  was  ruddy, 
and  withal  of  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look 
to.  And  the  Lord  said.  Arise,  anoint  him :  for  this  is  be. 

It.  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him 
In  &e  midst  of  his  brethren  -,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
cams  upon  Darld  from  that  day  forward.  So  Samuel  rose 
up,  and  went  to  Baniah. 

By  ABBOTT  B.  KrTTBEDOE,  D.D. 

OOLDKN  Text — “/  have  found  David  my  servant ; 
tvM  my  holy  oil  have  I  atiointed  him.” — i%alm  Ixxxlx. 
BO. 

The  first  picture  which  this  lesson  brings  before 
118  is  the  grief  of  Samuel  for  Saul,  the  rejected 
one  of  Jehovah.  In  the  previous  chapter  we  find 
;8amuel  grieving  for  Sasl  and  praying  to  God  all 
night  for  him  (xv.  11),  but  in  this  instance  we  do 
not  read  of  any  praying  by  the  prophet  for  the 
guilty  King,  but  only  of  his  intense  sorrow.  Now 
why  did  Samuel  mourn  so  deeply  for  one  who  had 
by  his  own  self-will  deserved  the  divine  punish¬ 
ment  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  I  would  men¬ 
tion,  as  among  the  causes  of  this  grief, 

1.  Samuel’s  personal  love  for  Saul. 

2.  The  splendid  natural  gifts  of  Saul,  which  he 
had  so  wickedly  abused. 

3.  The  dishonor  which  he  had  brought  upon  the 
name  of  Jehovah. 

4.  The  divine  wrath  which  through  his  sin  had 
come  upon  the  people  of  God. 

The  grief  of  Samuel  was  a  hopeless  grief,  for  he 
knew  that  the  rejection  was  final.  And  again,  we 
know  that  it  was  not  wholly  a  selfish  grief,  for  we 
read  that  “  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  un¬ 
til  the  day  of  his  death.”  The  prophet  loved  God 
more  than  he  loved  the  King  of  Israel,  and  no 
personal  disappointment  could  hide  from  his  soul 
the  honor  of  Jehovah's  name;  and  so  he  ceases 
ail  intercourse  with  the  rejected  monarch,  never 
visits  him,  for  as  a  prophet  he  has  no  divine  com¬ 
munications  for  him.  And  yet  we  learn  from  the 
seeming  reproof  in  the  first  verse  of  our  lesson, 
that  Samuel  was  not  wholly  right  in  his  grief  for 
the  fallen  King.  “  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for 
Saul,  seeing  I  have  rejected  him  from  reigning 
over  Israel  ?  ”  Now  we  cannot  believe  that  Sam¬ 
uel  sinned  in  his  grief,  since  one  of  its  elements 
was  the  dishonor  brought  upon  the  name  of  Je- 
.  bovah,  but  we  may  suppose  that  his  mistake  was 
-  this,  that  in  the  intensity  of  his  grief  he  was  for¬ 
getting  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  he 
.  vras  mourning  for  Saul  as  if  the  divine  purposes 
had  been  thwarted,  when  as  a  true  prophet  he 
I  should  have  known  that  no  mere  man  could  inter- 
k  fere  with  the  plans  of  Him  who  can  make  even 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  If  you  will  turn 
^Hj^^Hi^^lneteenth  chapter  of  Ist  Kings  you  will 

Elijah  made  the  same  mistake,  and  under 
juniper  tree  mourned,  as  if  the  purposes  of 
'  ttiB  Almighty  had  all  been  overthrown.  The  call 
^  gf  God  to  Samuel  was  that  he  should  look  up  from 
the  low  level  of  grief  for  a  single  man,  and  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  purposes  and  power  of  the 
King  of  kings.  True,  Saul  had  disobeyed  God, 
but  he  had  not  rejected  God,  but  God  had  reject¬ 
ed  him,  and  He  who  chose  the  son  of  Kish  could 
choose  another  to  take  his  place.  And  we  learn 
here  two  very  important  truths : 

1.  It  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  grieve  over  any 
calamity  to  the  Church,  as  if  God’s  purposes  could 
be  interrupted  by  the  sin  of  man.  There  are  some 
persons  who  always  look  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  they  are  in  a  condition 
of  perpetual  gloom  over  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Tou  would  suppose  from  their  tears  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  that  God  was  either  dethroned  by  human 
wickedness  or  so  defeated  in  His  plans  that  per- 
Bianent  ruin  was  the  inevitable  future.  But  no 
•in  of  man  can  injure  the  plans  of  the  Almighty, 
who  reignith  supreme  and  always  doeth  His  holy 
will-  The  “  kings  of  the  earth  may  set  themselves 

Tilers  may  take  counsel  together  against 
Lord  and  against  His  anointed,  saying  Let  us 
hcaBk  their  bands  asunder  and  cast  away  their 
•enU  from  us.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
■  chill  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  de- 
ilslon.”  Sorrow  over  our  own  sins  and  the  sins  of 
the  Church  is  right  if  it  leads  to  penitence  and  a 
new  life,  but  the  Christian  should  never  cherish 
one  gloomy  thought  concerning  the  future  as  re¬ 
gards  the  Omnipotence  of  Him  who  “sitteth  in 
the  heavens,”  and  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of 
His  Church  are  always  safe. 

2.  It  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  sin  by  exces¬ 
sive  grief  in  bereavement,  when  we  sit  with  folded 
hands  mourning  our  loss,  forgetting  that  sorrow 
does  not  relieve  us  from  responsibility  in  the 
Lord’s  vineyard.  Even  though  we  carry  a  heavy 
burden  we  must  be  about  our  Master’s  business. 
And  as  we  labor  for  Him,  elevating  His  honor 
above  our  selfish  grief,  the  burden  will  grow 
lighter,  and  we  say  with  sweeter  resignation  “  Thy 
will  be  done.”  The  great  lesson  then  from  this 
mild  reproof  to  Samuel,  is  ‘that  we  must  always 
make  the  interests  of  God’s  kingdom  first  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  must  be  in  warm,  active  sympathy 
with  His  purposes  and  providences. 

God  directs  Skmuel  to  go  to  Jesse,  who  lived  in 
Bethlehem,  bect\ise  one  from  his  family  of  sons 
was  the  chosen  KiW  of  Israel.  We  may  conclude 
that  Jesse  was  a  wVal^y  man,  and  also  that  with 
his  riches  he  was  devMt  in  his  religious  life,  and 
that  his  was  a  godly  *  household.  Samuel  was 
probably  well  aequaini|ed  in  this  home,  and  had 
often  sacrificed  there  m  tlie  priestly  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  Notice  the  wtVds  of  God,  “/have  pro¬ 
vided  Me  a  king.”  The  Lprd  will  always  provide. 
And  our  part  is  to  trust  Hiin  and  depend  upon  His 
providing. 

Ybbseb  2.  3.  Samuel’s  faith  was  weak,  and  so 
he  was  afraid  of  Saul,  lest  if  he  heard  of  the 
Anointing  of  another  one  as  king,  he  might  kill 
the  prophet  for  obeying  the  divine  command.  So 
Ananias  was  afraid  to  do  as  God  directed  him. 
And  baptize  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  he  argued  the 
matter,  as  if  God  did  not  know  the  character  of 
flaul  and  his  mission  to  Damascus.  Now  the.  sin 
of  Samuel  was  twofold : 

1.  In  beeitaMag  one  moment  when  God  said 
^•Go.” 

2.  In  giving  ^thought  to  his  own  life,  as  if  that 
was  of  so  raweK  importance.  “  He  will  kdl  me.” 
Well,  many  a  e^fld  of  God  has  met  with  death  in 
the  path  of  tha^vine  will,  but  it  was  not  a  ealam- 
Itjr,  for  who  oolld  choose  a  grander  hour  to  die 
than  when  w«  are  obeying  God  and  carrying  for- 
wariiHts  parpoees?  So  the  martyrs  died,  aud 
theM^  crowns  are  very  bright  In  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  By  inspired  direction,  Samuel  Is  to  conceal 
<he  oM^wrpoee  of  his  visit  to  Bethlehem,  and 

be  has  come  to  sacrifice.  The 


question  will  be  asked  by  your  scholars.  Was  this 
perfectly  honest?  If  not,  then  God  became  a 
partner  to  an  untruth.  I  answer 

1.  Silence  is  not  necessarily  an  untruth.  It  may 
be,  and  it  may  not  be. 

2.  We  are  not  bound  to  tell  everything  we  know. 
We  falsify  only  when  we  profess  to  tell  everything, 
and  do  not.  Ananias  did  not  “lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  ”  in  bringing  in  to  the  Church  only  a  part 
of  the  price  of  the  land  he  had  sold,  but  the  lie 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  declared  boldly  that 
the  amount  he  presented  uxu  the  full  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale. 

3.  Samuel  did  go  to  Bethlehem  to  sacrifice,  and 
so  he  spoke  the  truth.  If  he  had  declared  that  he 
came  only  for  this  purpose,  it  would  have  been  an 
untruth ;  but  concealment  is  not  necessarily  de¬ 
ception. 

4.  There  was  no  obligation  resting  upon  Samuel 
to  state  all  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  go  to 
Bethlehem. 

5.  God  saw  that  it  was  best  that  the  anointing 
of  David  should  be  concealed  behind  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  service  in  the  house  of  Jesse,  and  no  injury 
could  come  to  the  moral  order  of  the  world  or  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  this  concealment.  Galvin 
say's  on  this  point :  “  It  is  to  be  obs^ved  that  he 
practised  no  simulation,  but  said  what  was  true, 
namely:  that  he  had  come  to  sacrifice;  but  he 
put  fraud  on  no  one,  be  deceived  no  one,  he  used 
no  bad  arts,  but  conformed  to  the  divine  com¬ 
mand,  because  it  was  not  meet  to  publish  God’s 
design,  when  as  yet  God  wished  it  to  be  conceal¬ 
ed.  Here  lurked  no  falsehood,  and  the  end  was 
good,  unconnected  with  fraud  or  treachery;  but 
God  wished  David’s  anointing  to  be  carefully 
kept  as  a  secret  deposit,  so  to  speak,  and  a 
pledge.”  Saul’s  anointing  was  at  first  concealed. 
You  will  notice  that  God  did  not  acquaint  Samuel 
with  the  name  of  the  son  of  Jesse  whom  he  was  to 
anoint.  In  this  respect  he  went  down  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  with  sealed  orders.  “I  will  show  thee  what 
thou  shalt  do,”  were  the  words  of  Jehovah.  So 
Abraham  went  forth,  “  not  knowing  whither  he 
went,”  for  God  said  to  him  “  Got  thee  out  of  thy 
country  and  from  thy  kindred  and  from  thy  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.” 
“Ye  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,”  and  faith  steps 
out  into  the  darkness  with  a  firm  and  joyful  step, 
as  firm  and  joyful  as  if  it  were  clear  sunlight, 
knowing  that  God  will  make  each  step  plain  as 
we  take  it,  and  will  never  disappoint  our  trust  in 
Him.  He  has  never  yet  failed  to  fulfil  the  sweet 
promise  “  I  vHll  show  thee.” 

Yebses  4,  5.  The  coming  of  Samuel  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  created  great  apprehension  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  of  that  town,  and  they  went  forth  to 
meet  him  with  the  question  “Gomest  thou  in 
peace  ?  ”  Remember  that  Samuel  was  no  longer 
the  formal  judge  of  Israel,  but  he  was  still  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  when  he  came  to  any 
place  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  brought 
some  message  from  God ;  and  on  account  of  the 
sins  of  Israel  the  message  had  verj’  often  been 
one  of  rebuke,  and  his  mission  had  been  to  re¬ 
move  evils  from  the  midst  of  the  people.  The 
elders  of  Bethlehem  supposed  that  this  visit  was 
for  this  purpose,  and  so  they  trembled  when  they 
saw  him  approaching  their  town;  and  a  guilty 
conscience  may  have  given  rise  to  their  fears. 
Samuel  quiets  their  alarm,  and  telling  them  that 
he  has  come  to  sacrifice,  bids  them  by  sanctifying 
themselves  to  prepare  for  the  sacrificial  rites. 
The  outward  duties  connected  with  this  prepara¬ 
tion  were  washing  the  body  and  putting  on  clean 
garments,  which  symbolized  the  cleansing  of  the 
soul  for  communion  with  God.  (Bead  Gen.  xxxv. 
2 ;  Exod.  xix.  10,  22.)  But  could  these  outward 
acts  produce  sanctification  ?  No !  for  God  only 
can  sanctify  (Exod.  xxxi.  13 ;  Levit.  xx.  8,  xxi.  8 ; 
Ezek.  XX.  12,  xxxvii.  28;  1  Thess.  v.  23;  Heb.  xiii. 
12).  It  would  seem  from  our  English  translation 
that  the  elders  of  Bethlehem  received  from  Sam¬ 
uel  the  same  invitation  as  did  Jesse  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  In  the  Septuaglnt  and  Ghaldaic  versions,  the 
invitation  to  the  elders  was  to  the  sacrifice  simply, 
while  that  to  Jesse  and  his  family  was  also  to  the 
sacrificial  meal,  and  this  perhaps  is  supported  by 
the  words  in  verse  11 :  “We  will  not  sit  down  till 
he  come  hither.” 

Verses  6-10.  In  reading  these  verses  we  are 
hot  to  suppose  that  Jesse  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  real  purpose  of  Samuel  in  this  selection  by 
divine  guidance  of  one  of  his  sons,  and  even  when 
the  prophet  said  “The  Lord  hath  not  chosen 
these,”  there  is  no  intimation  that  Jesse  so  much 
as  thought  of  the  possibility  of  one  of  his  sons 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  In  fact  he  was 
not  aware  at  this  time  that  God  bad  rejected  Saul 
as  king.  Ho  may  have  thought  that  one  of  his 
children  was  to  be  selected  as  a  prophet,  or  for 
some  special  work  in  connection  with  the  interests 
of  Israel.  Are  we  to  believe  from  the  words  “And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,”  that  the  prophet  was 
being  guided  in  this  selection  by  an  auoible  voice? 
No,  but  by  an  inward  teaching  which  was  as  plain 
to  Samuel  as  if  God  had  spoken  in  audible  lan¬ 
guage.  Aud  you  and  I  can  have  this  same  divine 
guidance  every  day  and  hour  if  we  only  keep  the 
heaii;  turned  upward  and  are  listening  for  the 
voice  of  God.  We  find  iji  reading  the  account  of 
the  inspection  by  Samuel  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Jesse,  that  except  for  this  divine  control  a  wrong 
selection  would  have  been  made;  for  the  very 
first  one,  Eliab,  so  impressed  the  prophet  by  his 
physical  appearance,  his  open  face,  and  splendid 
development,  that  he  fully  believed  him  to  be  the 
“  Lord’s  anointed.”  But  so  Saul  was  physically  a 
noble  man,  and  even  kingly;  and  since  Samuel 
bad  learned  a  sad  lesson  from  his  reign,  which 
had  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  proud,  self- 
willed  heart  may  be  hidden  by  a  splendid  exte¬ 
rior,  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  he  should  have 
been  deceived  the  second  time.  One  after  an¬ 
other  the  seven  sous  pass  before  the  prophet,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  the  chosen  king — that  is  to  say, 
not  one  possessed  the  peculiar  qualifications  ne¬ 
cessary  for  this  high  position,  the  very  highest  on 
earth.  We  are  not  to  conclude  that  they  were 
wicked  young  men,  but  only  that  the  Lord  had  not 
chosen  them  for  the  kingdom,  because  they  lacked 
the  necessary  qualifications.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  claiss  to  notice  the  position  of  Jesse’s 
family  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  They  occupied  a 
very  prominent  position.  If  you  wili  turn  to  Num. 
i.  7,  il.  3,  you  will  find  mention  of  their  anceslor, 
Nahshon,  who  was  captain  of  the  children  of 
Judah.  And  then  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22  we  have  the 
genealogy  from  Pharez  to  David,  and  wo  see  that 
Jesse  was  the  grandson  of  Boaz,  who  was  David's 
great-grandfather.  One  writer  says  “  How  re¬ 
markably  the  noblest  and  loveliest  theocratic 
piety  was  nourished  in  this  family,  even  in  the 
degenerate  times  ot  the  Judges,  appears  in  the 
history  of  Ruth  and  Boaz — the  latter  a  type  of 
theocratic  integrity,  the  former  a  truly  oonsecrat. 
ed  flower  of  heathendom  turning  longingly  to  the 
light  of  divine  revelation  in  Israel.” 

The  most  important  lesson  in  these  verses  is 
found  in  the  words  “  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth,  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart  ”  (1  Ghron. 
xxix.  17 ;  Psa.  vii.  10,  xliv.  21.  cxlx. ;  Isa.  xi.  3 ; 
Jer.  xvii.  10,  XX.  12;  Acts  x.  34;  Heb.  iv.  12,  13). 
We  cannot  deceive  God  by  outward  appearance  or 
by  acts  of  worship,  for  He  can  see  us  through  and 
through,  and  He  knows  our  most  secret  thought 
and  most  hidden  motive. 

Vebses  11-13.  Samuel  learns  by  questioning 
Jesse  that  there  is  still  one  more  son,  the  young¬ 
est,  who  is  watching  the  sheep ;  and  David  is  sent 
for,  and  the  sacrificial  meal  is  delayed  until  ho 
comes.  He  was  beautiful  in  appearance  as  truly 
as  Eliab  was  beautiful  In  his  eyes  (the  word  trans¬ 
lated  “countenance”  means  literally  “eyes”), 
and  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  which  was  “ruddy.” 


This  word  we  find  only  in  two  other  passages 
(Gen.  XXV.  25,  and  1  Sam.  xvii.  42).  It  evidently 
refers  to  the  fresh,  healthy  appearance  of  his  face, 
though  some  writers  refer  it  to  the  color  of  his 
hair,  red  hair  being  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
peculiarly  beautiful.  But  better  than  mere  ex¬ 
ternal  beauty,  David  bad  a  heart,  which  was  we^ 
pleasing  to  God  (verse  7),  and  Samuel  receives  the 
assurance  from  above  that  this  youngest  child  of 
Jesse  is  the  future  king  of  Israel,  and  so  without 
any  doubt  or  suspicion  he  proceeds  to  anoint  him 
by  pouring  the  oil  upon  his  head.  We  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  that  this  anointing  rite  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  David’s  brothers,  and  yet  neither 
they  nor  David  himself  could  have  known  the 
significance  of  the  solemn  rite.  But  from  this 
hour  the  Holy  Spirit  was  preparing  the  soul  of 
the  young  boy  for  his  grand  destiny.  He  wen^ 
back  to  his  humble  work  of  a  shepherd,  but  as  hf 
led  his  flocks  into  green  pastures,  the  Spirit  was 
educating  him  to  lead  the  flock  of  Israel  into 
green  pastures  of  righteousness  and  peace.  There 
was  a  gradual  ripening  of  his  inner  life,  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  him  of  God’s  power  and  grace  and  wisdom, 
his  communion  with  God  became  more  intimate 
and  sweet,  and  so  he  developed  day  by  day,  until 
providential  events  forced  him  into  pnblic  notice. 
God  always  educates  His  children  for  the  work  to 
which  He  calls  them.  It  may  be  long  years  be¬ 
fore  He  leads  them  forth  to  do  His  work,  but  in 
seclusion  He  prepares  them  by  His  Spirit  for 
fruitful  service.  He  was  forty  years  in  educating 
Moses  for  his  grand  mission,  and  John  Knox  was 
forty  years  old  before  God  pushed  him  out  into 
the  great  battle  with  the  Papacy. 

It  should  be  a  serious  question  with  every  Ghris- 
tian.  Am  I  daily  being  edneated  for  the  mission 
to  which  God  has  called  me  ?  What  that  mission 
is,  we  can  leave  with  Him,  assured  that  for  each 
servant  He  has  a  specific  work ;  but  the  )5reat  bur¬ 
den  of  desire  should  be  to  be  growing  stronger 
and  wiser  in  spiritual  life  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  then  notice  this  one  other  fact, 
that  David  was  a  mere  child  when  God  chose  him 
and  began  to  educate  him  for  a  royal  service.  Is 
there  not  a  lesson  here  for  all  of  our  scholars  ? 
God  has  a  mission  for  each  of  them,  and  if  they 
will  only  place  themselves  in  His  keeping.  He 
will  educate  them  day  by  day,  so  that  by  aud-by 
they  will  come  forth  to  do  a  grand  work  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  world. 

The  Catholic  Review : 

Tlie  members  of  tlie  Assembly  who  prevent¬ 
ed  the  Liberty  of  Conscience  Biil  coming  before 
the  House,  and  thereby  secured  its  defeat, 
were :  Alianson,  3d  Oneida  District ;  Arm¬ 
strong,  1st  Washington  ;  Berry,  Chenango ; 
Boynton,  Essex  ;  Briggs.  2d  Dutchess  ;  Con- 
salus,  1st  Saratoga ;  Ely,  Ist  Otsego ;  Ernst, 
2d  Erie ;  Erwin,  3d  St.  Lawrence ;  Farrar,  2d 
Onondaga ;  Hard,  Orleans  ;  Helm,  2d  Osw^o  ; 
Henry,  3d  Kings ;  Hodges,  9th  Kings ;  House, 
9th  New  York  city ;  H.  D.  Nelson,  2d  Otsego  ; 
Nichol,  Genesee ;  O’Neil,  Franklin  ;  Price,  2d 
Chautauqua ;  Rice,  Ontario ;  Snyder,  Schoharie ; 
W.  M.  Thompson,  2d  Jefferson  ;  Townsend,  Ist 
Oneida  ;  Van  Allen,  7th  New  York  city ;  Weed, 
1st  Wayne ;  J.  W.  Brooks,  Putnam  ;  Clapp, 
Clinton ;  Clement,  2d  Saratoga ;  Cleveland, 
Yates ;  Ferris,  Tioga ;  Geddes,  1st  Onondaga  ; 
Godard,  Ist  St.  Lawrence  ;  Hamlin,  Schenecta¬ 
dy  ;  Howe,  11th  New  York  city  ;  Hunt,  Ist  Jef¬ 
ferson  ;  D.  Lindsay,  8th  Kings ;  Locke,  War¬ 
ren  ;  Roosevelt,  21st  New  York  city ;  Sander¬ 
son,  Delaware ;  Schoonmaker,  Cattaraugus  ; 
Smith,  Herkimer  ;  Welch,  2d  Niagara  ;  Wilcox, 
Erie  ;  Winne,  1st  Albany. 

The  above  publication  of  names  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Catholic  Union— a  secret 
organization,  so  far  as  its  proceedings  are  con¬ 
cerned — is  about  to  renew  the  bad  work..of  in-i 
timidating  our  l^islators,  or  trying  to  do  so, ' 
through  the  columns  of  The  Review.  This 
scheme,  euphemistically  termed  “The  Liberty 
of  Conscience  Bill,”  if  once  successful  would 
soon  subject  all  our  prisons  and  reformatory 
institutions  to  sectarian  incunsions  ;  this  on 
the  false  theory  that  criminals,  vagrants,  and 
juvenile  delinquents  do  not  forego  any  and 
all  privileges  save  such  as  a  wise  policy  may 
accord  to  them,  when  they  become  a  burden  to 
the  State.  We  confess  to  surpiise  at  the  un-. 
scrupulous  and  un-American  methods  of  intim¬ 
idation  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  this 
Romanist  organization.  Political  “  boycotting  ” 
may  prove  effective  in  Ireland,  but  we  assure 
those  concerned  that  no  party  or  faction  or 
Church  can  well  afford  to  practice  it  on  this 
side. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

In  the  Episcopal  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
the  House  of  Deputies  by  a  large  majority 
voted  not  to  change  the  name  of  the  Church  on 
the  title-page  of  the  Prayer  Book  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  to  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  The  House  of  Bishops,  however,  in  a 
very  carefully-worded  communication,  sent  in  a 
few  days  after  to  the  Deputies,  manifests  a  dis¬ 
position  to  make  the  change,  really  favors  it, 
and  shows  that  it  expects  it  at  a  time  not  far 
distant.  Of  the  title  Protestant  Episcopal  the 
Bishops  say  it  “  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  exter¬ 
nal  pressure  of  circumstances  and  by  the  laws 
of  the  land.”  The  proposed  change  to  Holy 
Catliolic  Church  they  declare  “reflects  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  best  and  most  in¬ 
telligent  members  of  the  Church.”  They  style 
the  present  title,  “  the  external  name  imposed 
upon  us,”  “  a  name  which  is,  temporarily,  a 
trial  of  faith  and  f)atience,”  “  the  mere  label  of 
our  Prayer  Book,”  aud  “an  outward  misno¬ 
mer.”  They  announce  as  their  expectation, 

“  that  Providence,  on  which  w'e  rely  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  will  doubtless  create  some  epoch  when 
truth  will  naturally  assert  itself,  and  when  the 
interior  work  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
will  develop  all  the  external  notes  of  Catholicity 
which  are  our  rightful  heritage.”  After  such  a 
declai'ation  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Episcopal  denomiuation  of  this  country  will 
call  itself  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  before  many 
yearn  have  passed  away. 

The  Independent : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  last  Thursday,  Prof.  Francis  Brown 
gave  some  account  of  the  late  meeting  at  Ley¬ 
den  of  the  International  Congress  of  Oriental¬ 
ists.  At  that  meeting  three  Americans  were 
present,  and  four  others  were  enrolled  on  the 
list  of  member's — not  a  very  large  number, 
though  more  than  were  enrolled  from  Sweden, 
or  Spain,  or  Portugal.  Prof.  Brown  suggested 
that  it  would  be  no  little  spur  to  Oriental  stud¬ 
ies  among  us  if  America  should  take  its  turn 
as  the  host  of  the  Oriental  Congress.  The 
idea  strikes  us  very  favorably,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  it  could  be  made  a  success.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Prot  Sachau  and  others  told  Prof. 
Brown  that  they  would  be  delighted  to  come. 
We  have  norre  too  many  Orientalists  among  us  ; 
but  we  have  a  few.  Prof.  Whitney  is  the  de^ 
of  them  all,  and  he  can  at  last  rejoice  to  see 
such  pupils  of  his  as  Avery,  Lanman,  and 
Bloomfield  taking  a  very  worthy  place  in  San¬ 
scrit  study,  and  doing  work  honored  every¬ 
where.  Prof.  Bloomfield  is  now  editing  an  im¬ 
portant  Sanscrit  text  with  an  unpronounceable 
title,  an  editio  princeps  from  the  manuscripts, 
whose  difficulty  has  discom-aged  scholars  hith¬ 
erto.  In  Thibetian  Mr.  Rwkhill  has  been 
making  some  important  translations.  In 
Cypriote  and  Phenician  Mr.  I.  H.  Hall  has  been 
doing  some  admirable  original  work  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  during  the  past  six 
years.  We  do  not  recall  any  special  original 
scholai-shlp,  .strange  to  say,  that  has  appeared 
iu  Chinese,  J apa neae,  Hebrew,  or  Arabic,  though 
in  all  of  these  it  would  seem  that  Americans 
ought  to  be  preSminenL  In  Assyrian,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  perhaps  count  Prof.  Paul  flaui>t 
as  an  (imported)  acquisition,  while  Prof.  Lyon 


li  just  issuing  a  considerable  volume  of  impor- 
tmt  historical  texts.  The  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  1886  will  be  in  Vienna,  and  during 
the  six  years  before  the  Congress  of  1889  shall 
-ie  ready  to  meet,  there  will  bo  time  for  a  much 

Eeatef  advance  in  American  scholarship  than 
«  appeared  during  the  last  six  years,  great 
m  that  has  been.  And  in  this  connection  we 
may  suggest  what  some  others  are  just  now 
haring  in  mind,  that  it  would  be  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  to  Oriental  studies  if  an  expedition  could 
be  sent  from  this  country  to  the  valley  of  the 
^Kuphrates  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the  early 
Babylonian  Empire.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand 
doUars  would  assure  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  we  now  have  scholars  in  this  coun- 
^  who  could  undertake  the  work  and  trans¬ 
late  any  inscriptions  that  might  be  found. 
Jnst  now  English  scholars  are  complaining 
I  that  the  sites  where  they  have  dug  are  now  left 
'by  them  to  be  occupied  by  the  French.  Amer- 
Imi  should  have  part  of  the  glory  and  the 
apoMs.  _ 

!  The  Christian  Advocate  : 

Mission-schools  in  the  more  depraved  and 
turbulent  parts  of  cities  often  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  'the  slang  and  restlessness,  the 
disposition  to  answer  back,  and  the  epidemic 
oharacter  of  every  emotion  and  ebullition,  make 
maintaining  order  a  very  serious  task.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Chalmers  tried  kindness,  love, 
presents,  expostulations,  and  a  variety  of 
teachers  iu  a  school  in  Edinburgh.  Despairing 
of  doing  any  good,  he  procured  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  a  teacher  of  gigantic  frame  and  austere 
manners.  While  he  was  reading  the  children 
behaved,  but  when  he  closed  his  eyes  to  pray, 
the  customary  uproar  began.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  continuing  in  his  prayer,  marched  down 
the  aisle,  aud  severely  cuffed  two  or  three  of 
the  ringleadei's  and  tlien  retreated  to  the  altar, 
his  eyes  open,  but  his  prayer  continuing.  The 
tradition  is  that  the  children  concluded  that  a 
man  who  could  watch  aud  pray  in  that  way  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  subsequently  be¬ 
haved.  Whether  the  same  children  continued 
to  attend,  or  whether  any  good  was  done,  we 
know  not.  _ 

The  Christian  Union : 

We  have  heretofore  advised  our  readers  of 
the  projected  change  of  time,  by  which  all  the 
time  standards  of  this  continent  will  be  made 
five  in  number,  thus  securing  a  practical  time 
uniformity.  The  propoped  standards  are  to  be 
exactly  the  same  in  minutes  and  seconds,  but 
are  to  be  exactly  one  hour  apart.  There  are 
five  in  number :  the  Intercolonial,  cast  of  New 
Brunswick  ;  the  Eastern,  extending  from  New 
Brunswick  to  the  meridian  of  Detroit ;  the 
Central,  from  that  meridian  to  the  eastern  bor¬ 
ders  of  Colorado  ;  the  Rocky  Mountain,  from 
that  point  to  the  line  between  Utah  and  Neva¬ 
da  ;  and  the  Pacific,  from  that  line  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast.  The  Eastern  standard  is  one  minute 
faster  than  Philadelphia,  the  Central  one  min¬ 
ute  faster  than  St.  Louis,  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  exactly  that  of  Denver.  These  lines  indi¬ 
cate  the  general  geographical  boundaries  of 
the  new  time  standards ;  but,  for  convenience 
of  operation,  some  railroads  will  run  on  the 
time  standard  of  a  different  meridian.  Thus, 
all  Ohio  roads  will  run  on  the  Central  instead 
of  the  Eastern  standard.  Roads  representing 
seventy-eight  thousand  miles  of  track  have 
adopted  the  new  standard  ;  it  is  already  in  use 
In  New  England  to  some  extent ;  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  Washington  have  signified  their  appro¬ 
val  ;  the  local  authorities  in  several  cities  have 
adopted  it,  including  the  Harvard  Observatory 
at  Cambridge ;  aud  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  will  transmit  the  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  stauard,  from  the  Washington 
Observatory.  The  new  standards  will  go  into 
effect  early  in  November.  'The  advanhiges  of  a 
uniformity  of  time  will  be  many  and  great ;  the 
disadvantages  of  substituting  a  conventional 
standard  in  each  locality  for  the  supposed 
“  sun’s  time,”  which  is  never  accurately  known, 
except  in  college  towns,  will  bo  wholly  imagi¬ 
nary- 

W  ONE  THING ANOTHER. 

THE  BAY  THAT  IS  COMIKO. 

BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Then  a  man  shall  work  and  bethink  him,  and  re- 
•  joice  in  the  deeds  of  his  hand ; 

Nor  yet  come  home  in  the  even  too  faint  and 
weary  to  stand. 

Men  in  that  time  a-coming  shall  work  and  have 
no  fear 

For  to-morrow’s  lack  of  earning  and  the  hungry 
wolf  a-near. 

O  strange,  new,  wonderful  justice !  But  for  whom 
shall  we  gather  the  gain  ? 

For  ourselves  and  for  each  of  our  fellows,  and  no 
hand  §hall  labor  iu  vain. 

Then  all  mine  and  all  thine  shall  be  ours,  and  no 
more  shall  any  man  crave 
For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing  but  to  fetter  a 
friend  for  a  slave. 

And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us  when  none 
shall  gather  gold 

To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market,  and  pinch  and 
pine  the  soul  ? 

Nay  what  save  the  lovely  city,  and  the  little  house 
on  the  hill. 

And  the  waste  and  the  woodland  beauty,  and  the 
happy  fields  we  till. 

And  the  hemes  of  ancient  stories,  the  tombs  of 
the  mighty  dead ; 

And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels,  and  the 
poet’s  teeming  head. 

And  the  painter's  hand  of  wonder,  and  the  mar¬ 
vellous  fiddle-bow, 

And  the  banded  choirs  of  music — all  those  that 
do  aud  know. 

For  all  these  shall  be  ours  and  all  men’s,  nor 
shall  any  lack  a  share 

Of  the  toll  and  the  gain  of  living,  in  the  days  when 
the  world  grows  fair. 

The  opening  lecture  of  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith 
in  Gambrldge  University  as  Professor  of  Arabic, 
broke  a  Non-Conformist  silence  in  that  institution 
of  221  years.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  suffer¬ 
ed  before  since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  expelled 
Dissenters  from  the  universities. 

A  lady  living  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  recently  mixed 
a  batch  of  bread  which  failed  to  rise,  even  after  a 
delay  of  twenty-four  hours.  She  did  not  wish  her 
father  to  see  the  waste  of  flour,  so  she  burled  the 
dough  in  the  garden.  The  next  morning  her  fa¬ 
ther  called  her  out  to  see  an  enormous  white 
mushroom  of  an  unheard-of  variety  that  he  had 
discovered.  He  was  calling  his  neighbore  to  see 
the  curiosity,  when  his  daughter  enlightened  him 
as  to  the  nature  of  vhe  plant. 

A  person  signing  himself  “Owe  no  man  any¬ 
thing:  Rom.  xiii.  8,”  contributes  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  to  the  conscience  fund  of  the  Williamsburg 
Gas  Company,  accompanied  by  the  following  le^ 
ter :  “  Gentlemen :  When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  used, 
for  the  fun  of  it,  to  break  the  glass  in  your  street 
lamps.  I  should  have  known  better,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  did,  but  anyhow  I  broke  them.  I  have 
since  been  converted  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  His  Spirit  tells  me  to 
pay  for  those  panes  of  glass.  So  I  most  cheerful¬ 
ly  send  you  $5,  which  I  think  will  cover  every¬ 
thing.”  It  is  a  good  thing,  doubtless,  for  gas 
companies  to  have  a  conscience  fund ;  it  would  be 
better  if  they  would  contribute  to  the  conscience 
funds  of  the  citizens. 

The  mother  of  a  bright  little  boy  was  talking  to 
him  the  other  night,  just  as  she  was  putting  him 
to  bed,  about  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  told  him 
that  if  he  would  ask  God  for  anything  that  ho 
particularly  desired,  she  had  no  doubt  his  request 
would  be  granted.  The  little  fellow  knelt  at  his 
mother’s  knee  and  praj'ed  God  to  send  him  fifty 
little  sisters  and  one  hundred  little  brothers.  'The 
prayer  was  never  finished,  for  the  mother;  aghast 
at  the  prospect  of  having  her  house  turned  into 
an  orphan  asylum,  lifted  the  boy  to  his  feet,  and 
tucked  him  into  bed  without  a  moment’s  unneces¬ 
sary  delay. 

In  the  island  of  Java  vessels  are  loaded  with 
bananas  by  negroes  marching  in  single  file,  each 
with  a  bunch  on  his  head.  The  lines  often  num¬ 
ber  nearly  a  hundred  men  and  women.  As  they 
go  to  and  from  the  vessel  a  negro  with  a  loud, 
melodious  voice,  sits  on  the  deck  and  calls  off  the 
tally  in  a  singing,  drawling  tone,  as  follows :  Ban¬ 
ana  da'  one,  one,  one ;  banana  da  two,  two,  two ; 
banana  da  free,  free,  free ;  mark  me  down  foah, 
foah ;  fo ;  five  and  tallv,  five,  five ;  banana  da  five, 
five,  five;  banana  da  five,  five,  five,  five,  and  tally 
five,  five.  They  can  count  only  up  to  five ;  so  a 
white  man  of  superior  attainments  sits  near  and 
keeps  the  tally  by  fives  while  the  negro  repeats  his 
count. 


The  ship-building  yard  of  Mr.  John  Roach  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  has  a  frontage  on  the  Delaware  Riv¬ 
er  of  2,500  feet,  with  a  depth  of  1,200,  and  within 
the  enclosure  from  1,200  to  1,800  men  are  employ¬ 
ed  when  work  is  brisk.  One  of  the  advantages 
claimed  by  Mr.  Roach,  and  by  which  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  underbid  all  other  shipbuilders  for  the 
contract  for  building  the  four  new  Government 
cruisers.  Is,  he  says,  “I  could  build  the  ships  in 
my  own  yard,  from  the  coal  and  ore  up  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  ship ;  and  if  I  gave  my  work  to  others  to  do, 
they  must  do  it  for  me  at  small  profit,  otherwise 
I  would  do  it  myself.  No  steelmaker  could  put 
up  the  price  on  me.  Further,  there  wa-  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  shipbuilder  who  bid  for  the  ships  save  myself 
that  could  make  a  single  laige  forging,  a  beam, 
an  angle  bar  or  plate,  or  an  iron  casting.  They 
were  all  depending  on  other  men  to  do  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  work,  ami  the  profit  would  have  to 
be  divided  among  them.” 

THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  LUTHER. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  the  following  invitation  to 
this  country  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther : 

New  York,  Oct.  16, 1883. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  similar  organizations  in  various  parts  ot  the 
world.  Invites  all  the  people  of  this  land  who  rejoice 
with  them  in  the  possession  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  to  join  In  celebrating  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther,  Nov.  10, 1888.  The  Alliance 
has  no  ecclesiastical  relations  with  denominations  or 
sects,  but  holding  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  defending  everywhere  the  right  to  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  worship,  it  seeks  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  the  Reformation. 

The  approaching  anniversary  affords  a  fit  occasion 
for  the  American  people  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the 
world  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  and  to  study 
the  Instruments  and  principles  by  which  God  promotes 
the  progress  of  His  kingdom.  Our  whole  national  life 
is  bound  up  with  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Without 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
there  can  be  no  free  government.  Hence  the  need  of 
constant  vigilance  In  guarding  and  defending  the  great 
principles  which  were  vindicated  by  the  Reformation. 

As  the  10th  of  November  falls  this  year  on  Saturday, 
the  Alliance  would  respectfully  suggest  that  meetings 
be  held  on  that  day  where  convenient;  and  pastors  are 
respectfully  invited  on  the  following  Lord’s  Day  (Nov. 
11)  to  bring  before  the  people,  in  sermons  or  other  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  value  and  blessings  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  those  quickening  doctrines  of  life  and  of  duty  to 
which  it  reawakened  the  world.  Our  gratitude  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  that  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
error  and  superstition,  and  our  sense  of  the  unspeak¬ 
able  value  of  an  unfettered  Bible  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  will  find  fit  expression  in  the  celebration  of  an 
event  that  marks  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  of  man, 
and  the  rise  of  tree  institutions. 

In  many  places  ot  the  Old  World  arrangements  are 
made  for  great  assemblies  of  the  people,  to  listen  on 
that  day  to  appropriate  instruction,  and  with  prayers 
and  psalms  to  make  expression  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
In  such  celebrations  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  equal  reason  to  join. 

By  order  ot  the  Executive  Ceramittee  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Alliance  of  the  United  States, 

John  Jay,  President, 

S.  Ibknasus  Pbihe,  I  Corresponding 
Philip  Schapf,  j  Secretaries. 

GIVE  HEED  !  A  cold  is  often  thought  to  be  a 
too  trifling  matter  to  claim  attention  till  it  gets 
such  a  hold  on  the  lungs  as  to  imperil  the  life  of 
the  consumptive  patient — tlien,  and  not  until  then 
do  many  think  seriously  of  relief,  when  it  often 
comes  too  late;  what  foolish  negligence,  we  say, 
when  a  26  cent  bottle  of  Madame  Porter's  Cough 
Balsam  will  give  case. 

“It  affords  me  infinite  pleasure  to  accord 
to  Horlick's  Food  for  Infants  the  most  In¬ 
estimable  value.  My  little  daughter,  only  three 
weeks  old,  was  iu  a  very  precarious  condition 
when  as  a  last  resort  we  gave  her  Horlick’s  Food. 
It  acted  like  a  charm,  and  to  it  I  am  glad  to  as¬ 
cribe  her  recovery.”-^.  D.  W.  Henderson,  M.J),. 
Malvern,  Chester  county.  Pa.  Book  on  trpata»eiit 
of  children  »ent  free,  Horlick’s  Food  Oo!|  Sneine, 
Wisconsin.  I 


ROCKLAND  COLLEDE. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  MUslo  and  Art.  Private 
Instruction  tor  backward  scholars.  Send  far  new  catalogue. 

vr.  H.  BANNIflTKR,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Ossining  Institute  Address  ’  Rev.  C.  d!  BICe! 

Popular  Series. 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  books,  giving 
good  reading  at  a  very  low  price.  They  are  on 
good  paper,  well  printed,  strongly  bound,  with 
heavy  paper  covers. 

SARGENT’S  TEMPERANCE  TALES. 

12  books  iu  a  box.  $1.25.  10  cts.  single. 

MINISTERING  CHILDREN.  50  cts. 

RUTH  AND  LITTLE  JANE.  10  cts. 
SUNSHINE  OF  THE  HEART.  10  cts. 
HERBERT,  TRUE  CHARITY.  15  cts. 

ROSE  THE  LITTLE  COMFORT.  15  cts. 
SONGS  FOR  MY  CHILDRFN.  15  cts. 
HOLIDAY  PICTURES.  10  cts. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  52  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston ;  1512  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  75  State  Street,  Rochester; 

153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago ;  757 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WESTMINSTER 

Sabbath  School  Hymnal 

NOW  RSAS7. 


IT  IS  PUBLISHED  WITH  MUSIC  AT 

35  Cents  for  Single  Copies,  or  at  rate  of  $30  per  100. 

THE  HYXN8  ONLY 

(without  music)  are  iu  three  styles  of  binding : 

Strong  Paper  Covers,  10  Cents ;  Boards,  15  Cents ; 
Embossed  Flexible  Leather,  25  Cente. 

The  favor  with  which  the  Hymnal  has  been  received,  and 
the  warm  commendation  of  It  by  competent  judges,  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  Board  ot  Publication  has  succeeded 
In  producing  a  book  lor  Sabbath-school  use  which,  bo(b  in 
the  selection  of  the  Hymns  and  the  adaptation  of  the  tunee 
Is  a 

SUCCESS, 

and  which  will  give  the  Presbyterian  Church  Its  long-looked 
for  Sabbath. school,  as  well  as  Social-meeting  Hymn-Book 
While  avoiding  too  high  a  style,  which  renders  some  re¬ 
cent  books  unfit  for  general  use.  It  Is  yet  all  that  can  be 
asked  for  In  that  line;  and  while  giving  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Standard  Hymns  of  the  Church,  it  also  con¬ 
tains  both  Hymns  and  Tunes 

“LIVELY” 

enough.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  Church  can  safely  be  urged 
to  examine  and  adapt  this  effort  tor  the  young,  as  It  has  the 
Hymnal  for  Church  use. 

Sample  copies  sent,  by  maU  on  receipt  of  35  cents  by 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

FBESBITEBIAN  BOABO  OF  FILIGATION, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  by  WARD  &  DRUMMOND, 

116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

f9a»  and  accrued  Interest  will  buy  a  #1,000  Six 
Per  Cent.  Gold  Conpon  Bond  ot  tbe 

BAST  and  ‘WSST  B.  XL  00.  07  at.a-baiia 

This  Is  a  strictly  first  olass  Investment  bond,  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  an  old  toad,  fully  built  and  equipped, 
that  has  always  paid  Its  Interest,  and  earns  a  dividend  on 
Its  stock  besides.  This  bond  will  pay  you  #30  every  six 
months.  No  taxes,  no  trouble,  and  a  sate  Investment  For 
sale  by  the  KiST  ahd  Wbst  B.  B.  Co.  of  ala.,  BOi  Broadway 
or  Akxbicam  Loan  and  Tbdst  Co.,  113  Broadway,  New  York. 

Safe  Investments. 

During  the  past  six  years  I  have  made  investments  In 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Missouri.  Not  a 
dollar  lost  by  any  Investor,  and  only  one  foreclosure.  Par- 
Uea  haring  funds  to  invest  are  invited  to  oorreapond  with 
OKOROB  O.  DAYTON,  Buuker, 

Worthington,  NoUee  county,  Minn. 
Beferenooe  by  permission:  Hon.  Obaa.  /.  FOlger,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Bev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Bobert  J. 
Swan,  Geneva,  N.  T. ;  Jae.  O.  Sheldon,  19  Bast  40th  street 
Now  York;  Bov.  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  John 
Hackay,  Geneva,  N.  T. ;  and  Wm.  Q.  Dunn,  Columbus,  Ohio.  ’ 


MUSICl 

CAROLSI 


FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

NEWI  SPARKLING!  CHARMING  I 

vory  be.t  author..  16  pa;;..  Inclnding  a  beaou- 
fulRBSrBNSITBSERYICB.  Efegantly  printed 
In  colors,  U4.00  per  100  by  expre..,  charge,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  M  eeato  per  doi.  oy  mail,  postpaid.  Single 
copy,  S  cento,  by  mail. 

REVXSHD  ABID  BPI1.ARGEOI 

WKliiSSKitlllGlE! 

A  Ghaiuiig  asd  Easy  Glristnas  Gutata, 

By  H.  Bcttcewoetb  and  Gxo.  F.  Boor. 

MEBBT  MUSIC  AND  UIALOeVE.  Though 

materially  enlarged,  the  price  ot  the  Cantata  is  the 
same  as  heretofore ;  flO.M  per  dos.  by  express,  chargee 
not  prepaid.  SOeeutoeKchby  mail,  postpaid.  Single 
speumeu  copy  by  moll,  99  eento. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

-{  Cincinnati,  0. 

ey  Sand  for  specimen  page,  of  “  Under  the  Palms." 

CAEPETS. 

REMOVAL. 

At  close  of  present  season  we  will  remoT-e  to  omr 
new  nnd  commodious  1>vtildin|K*9 

797  AND  799  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Cor.  40tb  Street  (bow  In  coarse  of  ctonetmctlon). 

To  avoid  moving  our  present  Immense  stock,  we  shaU 
offer  It  at  prices  that  will  command  certain  and  Immediate 
sale.  Stock  Is  unusually  large,  and  selected  by  experienced 
buyers  from  both  foreign  aud  domestic  markets,  and  em¬ 
braces  all  the  new  patterns  and  shades  In 

AXMINSTER, 

MOQUETTE, 

VELVETS, 

SMIRNAS, 

BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

INURAINS, 

DAMASKS, 

With  Borders  to  Match. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS  and  RUGS;  also  Ken¬ 
sington  Art  Sqaares,  In  all  sixes.  Mattings  nnd 
Floor  Clotbs  of  all  descriptions. 

WOIDOV  SHADES  1  SPECUITT. 

We  must  sell  this  stock  or  move  It  at  a  great  expense, 
therefore  prices  will  be  made  to  Insure  sale  to  all  who 
appreciate  excellent  goods  way  below  market  prices, 

Furebases  made  by  tbc  readers  of  this  paper 
dellyered  free  of  charge. 


Reuben  Smith 


No.  4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Near  Cooper  Institute.  Third  and  Fourth  Avenue  cars  pass 
the  door. 

£.  Howard  &  Co.’s 

TOWER  CLOCKS 

hare  been  tested  for  forty  years.  Warranted  1 
every  respect.  Send  for  clrcnlnr. 

The  S.  Howard  l^atoh  and  Olock  Oo., 

00  MAIDEN  LANE,  U4  TREMONT  ST., 

NEW  YOBK.  BOSTON. 


HOME 

INSURANGF.  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Offioe,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTIETH  SSm-AHNUAL  STATEKEXl, 
Showing  tbs  condition  of  tbs  Company  on  the  First  ttay  of 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserre  for  Unearned  Fremiums,  2,212,267  00 
Reserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,749,292  61 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,171,270  82 


SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATKS 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cash  In  Banks .  $001,868  85 

Bonds  nnd  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  $0,831,000). . . .  1,003,355  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,445,640  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  05 

Stato  Bonds  (market  value) .  00,000  06 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $088,- 

805) .  T36,150  00 

Interest  duo  on  1st  July,  1883 .  50^40  03 

Premiums  uncollected  nnd  In  hands 

Of  Agents .  106,340  46 

Real  Estate .  38,050  65 

Total . $1,171,OVO  SO 

CHAS.  3.  MAB.TIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Offices,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  }  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,618,717  56 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  091,030  07 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cush  . .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Snxplas .  1,641,033  97 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1883 . $4,550,980  60 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrlc- 
^ns  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,000,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

P.  C.  MOORE,  Od  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABOOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
V.  a.  ARNOLD. 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILUAM  L.  ANDREWS. 
E.  W.  COBLIES, 

GEORGE  W.  LANE, 


HIRAM  BARNEY, 
LAWRIENCE  TUBNCRE, 
SAMUEL  A.  S.tWYEB, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
BICBABD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  £.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT. 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 
a  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE. 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JOHN  P.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  BEED. 


JAMES  FBASER,  '  JOHN  H.  Mm  ’ 

CyRCS  PECK,  Secretary. 

n  -  ^  KIRBY,  Sec,  Local  Departtneeu. 

a  '*'*•  -^tescy  Department. 

C.  B.  DUTCHER,  See.  Brooklyn  Department. 

OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  .Hetnager. 

HANOYER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BaOADT)7AY,  ITSTW  TOBK. 

Sixty.flrst  Semi-Animal  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Companj,  Jannary  1,  1S83. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 


Reserve  for  Re.Insnrance,  • 
Reserve  for  all  other  LlablUties, 
Net  Surplus, . 

Total  Assets,  ... 


702,988 

140,705 

715,654 

$2,559,299 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Statm  Bonds  (par  value  SI .335, 000) . $l,i 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . .  ; 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured . . '...'.'.'.1 

Cash  In  Banka  and  Offloe  . 

Ballroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . ! , 

State  and  City  Bonds  . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks...*. . V.’.’.'. 

Ballroad  Stock.  . 

Balances  In  hands  ot  Agents,  In  course  of  tni^ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Offloe  Premiums. ... 
Accrued  Interest . 

- 

MgMJAVTw  g,  VAZiOOTT,  FmULk 

*  L  BEMSEM  LANE.  Vlos-Pres't  an 
CHtBTiM  I.  BOB,  Assistant  Seen 
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TBS  BXW  TOSK  XVAHaBUBT. 

ISO  >■■■■»  street, 

American  Traet  Sodeqr  Building,  Boom  39. 

HBBRT  M.  FISXD,  Miter  mmA  Preprieter. 

TBMB :  $3  a  Tear,  ia  Adraaoe,  Foetaga  PaUL 

Bnteied  at  the  Postoffloe  at  New  York  aa  aeoond-claas  mall 
aattar. 

AAwertlaenaemts  39  oenta  a  line— 13  Unea  to  ttie  Inch. 

Om  tAe  FifUk  Page,  80  conta  a  lino. 

Oa  tke  KIgBtB  Page,  SO  oenta  a  line. 

JSavrIagea  aaA  Peatlia,  not  orer  four  llnea,  90  oenta, 
OTer  tour  Unea,  10  oento  a  line. 

g^Addreaa  almply  Bew  Tork  Kwaagellat,  Box  aSSO, 
■ew  Toik.  Bemlt,  In  all  caaaa,  bjr  Draft,  Monet  Order, 
ar  BmntiERKD  iatter. 


Ood.  Progrees  in  theology  comes  not  from  in¬ 
tellectual  enlightenment.  Progress  in  Chris¬ 
tian  life  precedes  and  shapes  every  progress  in 
theology.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  new  theology 
until  we  have  a  new  Beformation,  a  greater  re¬ 
vival  than  any  that  has  occurred  since  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  Such  a  revival  is  the  imperative 
need  of  the  times. 

When  that  reformation  comes,  we  are  assur¬ 
ed  that  it  will  not  be  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  It  will  not  throw  aside  the 
theology  or  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  But  it  will  take  them  up  into  its 
life  and  experience.  It  will  exalt  them  with 
fresh  life  and  more  abundant  light.  It  will 
enlarge  and  improve  and  render  more  glorious 
the  ancient  sj'mbols  of  faith.  As  Athanasius 
passed  over  into  Augustine,  and  Augustine  in¬ 
to  Luther,  so  Luther  will  pass  over  into  the 
man  whom  God  will  raise  up  to  be  the  master 
of  the  next  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
drifted  insensibly  from  its  broader  basis  of  re¬ 
pentance  to  the  more  specific  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  alone.  “Truth  alone”  be¬ 
came  stereotyi)ed  as  a  dogma,  and  became 
more  and  more  intellectual,  and  less  and  less 
vital.  It  ceased  to  be  fruitful  in  good  works. 
Every  revival  since  the  Reformation  has  seen 
this  defect  and  sought  to  rectify  it.  Puritan¬ 
ism  aimed  at  repentance  unto  life;  Pietism 
aimed  at  practical  piety ;  Methodism  at  a  me- 
These  all  were  suc- 


Ex-Delegate  Cannon  of  Utah  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  the  places  that  once  knew  him  here  and  in 
Washington.  His  account  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  Utah  is  decidedly  gloemy  for  the 
Gentiles  and  encouraging  for  the  Mormons,  of 
whom  he  is  one,  and  the  prosiiective  president 
in  the  place  of  Taylor,  who  is  old  and  infirm. 
Mr.  Cannon  says  the  effect  of  the  Edmunds 
law  relating  to  Utah,  was  to  band  the  whole 
body  of  Mormons  together  for  the  defence  of 
their  church  and  society.  There  are  about 
137,000  Mormons  in  the  Territory,  and  not  one 
man  in  five  has  more  than  one  wife ;  indeed 
the  proportion  has  been  put  as  low  as  one  in 
nine.  It  v/ould  seem  that  the  non-polygamists 
would  see  that  their  wise  and  proper  course  is 
to  unite  and  vote  down  a  custom  which  is  an 
excrescence  on  their  system,  and  a  barbarism 
as  well  as  a  crime ;  for  by  cutting  off  this  worse 
than  fungus,  they  might  save  their  so-called 
religion  for  a  time.  But  there  is  a  strange  in¬ 
fatuation  about  all  superstitions,  and  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  Mormons  in  uniting  to  conserve  one  of 
the  woi’st  and  most  degrading  of  immoralities, 
threatens  to  prove  the  destruction  of  their 
whole  system.  The  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  Edmunds  law  only  shows  the  folly  of  half 
measures  in  dealing  with  such  a  resolute  and 
defiant  body  of  fanatics  as  the  Mormons 
have  shown  themselves  to  be.  It  is  to  be  hop¬ 
ed  that  Congress  will  meet  the  emergency 
promptly  and  wisely. 

Gen.  Armstrong  of  Hampton  College  spent 
a  part  lof  his  vacation  prospecting  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico;  not,  however,  among  the 
gold  and  silver  mines,  but  in  studying  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  the  copi)er-colored 
men,  women,  and  children  down  there.  What 
he  writes  elsevrhere  is  well  worth  reading  and 
laying  to  heart.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Church 
took  hold  of  this  work  in  real  earnest.  The 
field  is  a  wide  one,  and  in  readiness  for  the  la¬ 
borers  to  enter  in  as  never  before.  We  trust 
the  General’s  suggestions  will  bear  good  fniit, 
and  that  right  away. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  one  of 
the  old  Southern  planters  before  the  war  would 
have  said  had  he  been  told  that  slavery  would 
be  abolished  and  Georgia  would  become  one  of 
the  great  cotton  manufacturing  States  of  the 
Union,  and  would  derive  a  part  of  her  living 
by  raising  garden  vegetables  for  the  Northern 
cities.  The  latter  industry  has  been  introduc¬ 
ed  there  with  encouraging  success,  and  is  like¬ 
ly  to  become  a  source  of  large  revenue.  And 
several  additional  cotton  mills  have  been  built 
within  a  couple  of  years.  Of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  spindles  added  to  cotton  manufactories 
last  year,  more  than  one-third  were  used  in  the 
South.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  there  saves 
the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  an  impor-, 
tantitem;  and  it  gives  employment  to  people! 
who  need  it,  increasing  their  means  of  a  cortr-J 
fortable  livelihood  and  the  education  of  theiir 
children. 


Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round,  the  secretary  of  the 
Prison  Reform  Association,  is  lecturing  and 
writing  extensively  in  behalf  of  the  work  that 
organization  was  formed  to  carry  forward. 
And  there  is  need  enough  of  it.  The  interest 
in  the  subject  is  scarcely  one  degree  above 
zero.  At  one  of  the  recent  political  meetings 
a  siieaker  referred  to  the  condition  of  our  con¬ 
victs,  and  was  instantly  given  to  understand 
by  the  audience  that  he  had  ventured  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  sympathy.  A  member  of 
the  last  Legislature  was  complimented  on 
making  an  eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoners,  who  should  be  punished  by  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  not  let  out  of  confinement  until  re¬ 
stored  to  their  right  mind.  He  replied  “lam 
glad  you  liked  my  speech,  for  I  have  had  no¬ 
thing  but  censure  for  it  yet;  people  care  no¬ 
thing  for  convicts.”  Recent  inquiries  have 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
discharged  convicts  have  taught  boys  to  steal 
and  pick  pockets,  sjiariug  their  plunder.  This 
is  one  of  the  results  of  not  caring  for  convicts. 
In  this  way  crime  perpetuates  itself,  and  a  per¬ 
manent  criminal  class  is  provided  fot.  Mr. 

Until  the  Christian  Church  rises 


Steinschneider  agreed  in  the  verdict  already 
given. 

After  all  this  unfavorable  testimony  he  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  British  Museum  with  his  preposter¬ 
ous  demand  for  a  million  sterling.  It  is  dififi- 
cult  to  credit  the  good  faith  of  the  man  who 
acts  in  this  matter,  and  although  Prof.  Strack 
expressly  declares  the  guilt  of  Shapira  not  to 
be  proven,  we  can  hardly  help  suspecting  him 
of  being  at  least  an  accomplice  whoso  guilt  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  actual  forger. 


The  strange  thing  about  Mr.  Arnold’s  lecture 
was  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the  conditions 
which  exist  here.  Besides,  there  was  nothing 
new  in  its  substance.  Mr.  Carlyle  said  the  same 
thing  in  a  far  more  emphatic  and  incisive  way  in 
his  lectures  on  “Heroes  and  Hero-worship,” 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  making  para¬ 
phrases  and  illustrations  of  the  idea.  The  few 
are  raised  up  to  load  the  many.  The  king  is 
bom.  The  hero  is  not  made  of  common  stuff, 
but  has  in  him  heroic  qualities  of  mind.  The 
poet  sings  out  of  a  soul  full  of  music,  which 
other  men  know  nothing  of.  There  is  no  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe. 
The  masses  were  meant  to  be  followers  of  the 
divinely-endowed  leaders  of  the  race.  But  Mr. 
Carlyle  forgot  to  say  that  the  divinely-endowed 
leader  was  not  necessarily  born  in  the  palace  of 
a  king  or  the  environs  of  a  court.  He  was 
quite  as  likely  to  be  born  in  a  small  planter's 
home,  like  Washington ;  in  the  fioorless  cabin 
of  a  thriftless  frontiersman,  like  Lincoln;  in 
an  impoverished  household,  like  Cromwell ;  in 
a  shepherd’s  hut,  like  Moses,  who  had  to  be 
hid  in  the  rushes  of  the  river  to  save  his  life 
for  a  leadership  which  stretched  onward  for 
thousands  of  years  into  the  future.  All  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  is  true,  and  a  great  deal  more 
is  true  which  he  does  not  say. 


REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  SYNOD. 

If  we  figure  correctly,  the  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  entitled  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  according  to  their  last  statistical 
reports  is  270.  This  may  be  varied  a  little  by 


ters  and  churches.  This  number  contains  14 
four  times  without  a  remainder.  If  one  should 
be  added  to  either  of  those  Presbyteries,  it 
would  be  a  fraction  of  another  fourteen,  and 
would  entitle  to  two  additional  delegates.  Siam 
has  seven  ministers  and  eight  churches,  mak¬ 
ing  its  number  fifteen.  It  is  thus  entitled  to 
four  delegates,  and  if  it  should  lose  one  from 
its  number  of  members  it  would  then  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  only  two  delegates. 

The  overture  which  provides  for.  this  repre¬ 
sentation  was  adopted  unanimously.  Although 
this  was  on  Friday  after  some  members  had 
left,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  who 
were  opposed  to  the  overture  were  more  likely 
to  leave  than  others.  The  unanimity  of  the 
vote  does  not  make  certain  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries,  but  it  renders  it 
highly  probable. 

The  number  (270)  is  not  inconveniently  large, 
and  not  too  small  for  weight  and  dignity. 
Even  if  Presbyteries  should  disregard  frac¬ 
tions,  and  each  send  a  pair  of  delegates  for  ev¬ 
ery  full  14  ministers  and  churches,  the  Synod 
will  exceed  200  in  number.  They  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  do  this  especially  where  the  fraction 
is  very  small.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  that  the  maximum 
number  of  delegates  was  fixed  at  20,  whereas 
that  Presbytery  (the  only  one  which  the  limi¬ 
tation  affects)  would  numerically  be  entitled  to 
24  delegates. 

A  motion  was  made  to  add  to  the  overture  a 
clause  providing  that  any  Presbytery  may 
choose  as  its  delegates  members  of  any  other 
Presbytery.  This  was  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  Presbyteries  outside  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  had  been  in  terms  limited  to  them,  it 
would  probably  have  been  adopted  without 
objection.  We  think  that  its  mover  would 
have  been  wise  thus  to  limit  it.  As  he  did  not 
see  lit  to  do  so,  the  proposal  was  postponed 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod.  We  see 
no  objection  to  such  representation  of  Presby¬ 
teries  beyond  the  seas,  and  should  think  it 
quite  proper  and  desirable.  It  would  insure 
consideration  in  the  Synod  of  those  distant 
parts  of  the  field  under  its  jurisdiction,  and 
would  keep  their  membership  of  the  Synod 
warm  in  the  consciousness  of  those  distant 
brethren.  As  to  the  Presbytery  of  Oroomiah, 
the  consideration  of  their  overture  on  their 
Presbyterial  organization  during  the  coming 
year,  the  attention  which  the  Synod’s  commit¬ 
tee  will  give  to  their 'centennial  observances, 
&c.,  promise  to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  Syn¬ 
od  in  that  mission,  and  to  increase  the  love 
of  those  distant  brethren  to  our  Synod  and  our 
Church.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  yet 
see  some  native  members  of  Persian  Knoo- 
shyas  in  our  Synod  at  one  of  its  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  for  even  the  proposed  provision  for  rep¬ 
resentation  by  delegates  residing  here,  would 
not  prevent  them  from  preferring,  whenever  it 
may  be  practicable,  to  send  delegates  from 
their  own  body. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  Knooshyas  are  not 
Presbyteries,  and  are  not  now  a  part  of  the 
Synod’s  constituency,  but  w^e  are  not  without 
hope  that  they  may  yet  become  so,  through 
such  modifications  of  their  organization  as  on 
fraternal  consultation  they  may  be  willing  to 
accept.  We  are  glad  that  this  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  and  that  ample  time 
and  opportunity  are  to  be  taken  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  consultation.  Meanwhiie  it  should 
be  solemnly  kept  in  our  thoughts  and  our 
prayers  that  this  Synod’s  jurisdiction  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  extend,  as  was  truly  said  by  one  of 
the  speakers  in  the  Synod,  not  merely  from 
Buffalo  to  Boston,  but  from  Buffalo  to  Bang¬ 
kok,  half  round  the  world.  The  sun  rises  upon 
Bangkdk  when  it  sets  upon  Buffalo. 
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Round  says  “ 
up  in  the  power  of  its  divine  commission,  and 
follows  its  Muster  in  striving  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost,  our  system  of  criminal 
treatment  will  be  a  pitiful  failure.”  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  unfortunately  has  about  as  many 
burdens  as  it  can  carry,  but  it  would  seem  that 
there  are  Christian  men  and  women  enough  in 
our  community  to  carry  this  excellent  and  im¬ 
portant  reform  to  a  successful  issue.  Certain¬ 
ly  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  to  prevent 
discharged  convicts  from  falling  back  into  evil 
ways  and  initiating  more  youths  into  criminal 
practices.  _ 

Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  late  President  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  College,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  sailed 
for  Europe  in  the  Servia  last  Wednesday.  A 
large  company  bade  him  good-bye  at  the 
steamer,  including  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  the  new 
President ;  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Wood,  McKeen, 
McFetridge,  Fox  and  Hollenbach  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  ;  Professors  Bloombergh  and  Moore  of  the 
Faculty;  Messrs.  McFadden,  March,  Ryan, 
Overholt  and  Woodside,  a  committee  of  the  un¬ 
dergraduates ;  and  D.  M.  Stiger,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Williamson,  I.  M.  Pardee,  and  Rev.  G.  L. 
Shearer,  D.D.,  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College.  This 
demonstration  of  affection  and  esteem  on  the 
part  of  the  bodies  represented  was  doubtless 
very  grateful  to  Dr.  Cattell.  And  certainly  the 
grand  work  he  has  achieved  for  Lafayette 
College  during  these  many  years  past,  abun¬ 
dantly  entitles  him  to  receive  now  at  the  end 
of  his  labors  the  best  that  the  friends  of  the 
College  can  give.  We  shall  all  be  solicitous 
for  his  full  recovery  to  health,  and  his  return 
among  us  by-and-by  to  devote  the  fine  abilities 
which  have  availed  to  set  Lafayette  so  well 
forward  despite  all  competitions,  to  yet  further 
labors  for  the  Master. 


How  Is  the  born- 
king  to  be  found  ?  Who  shall  put  men  in  the 
places  to  w’hich  they  are  destined  by  their  en¬ 
dowments?  The  answer  made  by  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Republic,  is  that  in  the  long  run  the 
majority  of  an  intelligent  and  educated  people 
will  recognize  governing  talent  and  character, 
and  entrust  public  affairs  to  men  fitted  for  their 
management.  Give  a  people  freedom  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  suffrage,  and  in  the  long  run  they 
will  find  the  statesmen,  the  generals,  the  judges, 
the  governors,  and  presidents,  who  are  fit  to 
exercise  authority.  It  is  ninety-five  years  since 
this  exiieriment  was  inaugurated  here  by  the 
election  of  Washington  to  the  Presidency.  Has 
any  other  nation  on  the  globe  been  better  gov¬ 
erned,  more  honestly  and  humanely,  and  to 
better  issues,  than  the  United  States  during 
this  period  ?  The,condition  of  America  to-day 
answers  that  (luestion. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  so  evidently  talking  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  he  does  not  understand,  that 
his  word  has  an  almost  ludicrous  inapplicabil¬ 
ity  to  the  situation.  What  are  the  public 
schools  of  this  country,  with  thousands  of 
private  schools  maintained  voluntarily  by  the 
people,  doing  but  to  increase  the  ability  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  recognize  gov¬ 
erning  and  guiding  talents,  and  place  them 
where  they  will  be  most  useful  ?  What  are 
four  hundred  colleges  and  two  thousand  acad¬ 
emies  which  almost  deserve  to  be  called  col¬ 
leges,  for  both  sexes,  doing  here  but  to  increase 
the  number  of  that 
attributes  all  saving  grace 


thodical  Christian  life, 
cessful  at  the  beginning,  for  the  root  of  the 
matter  was  in  them.  But  they  degenerated  in¬ 
to  stereotyped  habits  and  lost  their  vital  en¬ 
ergy.  They  laid  too  much  stress  on  external 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  Methodists,  and  Pietists  to  rally 
to  the  faith  and  life  of  their  fathers,  forgetting 
minor  differences,  for  they  are  essentially  one. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Protestant  Church¬ 
es  to  forget  their  quarrels  about  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  think  of  the  weightier  mat¬ 
ters^  of  the  law:  to  exalt  the  principles  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  the  master  reformer.  If  the  Protestant 
world  could  unite  as  one  man  upon  the  first 
thesis  of  Wittenberg,  and  strive  for  its  realiza¬ 
tion,  the  new  Reformation  with  its  new  theolo¬ 
gy  would  be  born.  Justification  by  faith  would 
advance  into  sanctification  by  repentance.  The 
Church  would  awake  to  the  great  task  of  put¬ 
ting  away  sin  and  putting  on  the  beautiful  gar¬ 
ment  of  righteousness,  and  prepare  to  meet 
her  Bridegroom, 


LUTHER’S  CALL  TO  REPENTANCE. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  November  we  celebrate 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Martin  Luther,  the  man  raised  up  by  the  di¬ 
vine  hand  to  be  the  master  spirit  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world. 


Athanasius,  Augustine,  and  Lu¬ 
ther,  are  the  names  which  stand  out  before  all 
others  in  Christian  history,  to  mark  the  epochs 
of  its  advancement  since  the  apostolic  age. 
The  Reformation  burst  forth  at  the  .same  time 
in  independent  movements  in  England,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  Gtermany,  yet 
they  were  all  influenced  and  determined  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  mightier  movement  which 
sprang  from  Luther,  and  were  shaped  by  his 
masterly  influence. 

What  then  was  the  essential  force  of  the 
Reformation  which  originated  all  these  move¬ 
ments,  and  which  was  especially  prominent  in 
the  great  personality  which  dominated  the 
whole  ?  It  was  a  revival  of  iiersonal  religion. 
The  churches  of  Protestantism  apprehend  the 
two  great  principles  of  the  Reformation :  first, 
justification  by  faith  alone ;  and  second,  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God ;  sufficiently  well 
as  dogmas,  but  have  they  not  sometimes  for¬ 
gotten  that  they  are  principles  of  life  ? 

The  faith  of  the  Reformers  was  a  living  faith 
which  apprehended  God  as  a  personal  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  was  assured  of  salvation.  The 
Word  of  God  of  the  Reformation  was  the  liv¬ 
ing  word,  speaking  to  the  believer  in  the  Bible 
and  assuring  him  of  its  divine  authority.  It 
was  this  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to 
the  divine  Saviour,  the  only  source  of  authori¬ 
ty  and  redemption,  that  made  the  Reformation 
an  irresistible  force  for  the  construction  of  the 
modem  world. 

The  Church  had  assumed  the  place  of  God, 
and  presumed  to  control  men  in  faith,  worship, 
and  conduct.  Luther  broke  through  the  ob¬ 
structing  Church  to  find  God.  He  forced  his 
way  through  the  masses  of  traditional  dogma 
.and  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  ranks  of  au¬ 
thoritative  priests,  and  gained  the  presence  of 
his  Saviour,  and  learned  from  God  Himself 
the  rule  of  faith,  of  worship,  and  of  conduct. 
This  was  the  Reformation  at  its  core. 

It  is  the  unique  position  of  Luther  that  he 
was  made  the  providential  specimen  and  min¬ 
iature  of  the  entire  reform.  He  fought  the 
Reformation  through  in  his  own  self  before  he 
fought  it  out  as  the  chieftain  of  the  nations. 
Luther  was  born  of  sturdy  German  peasants. 
He  was  honest  and  brave  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  The  battle  of  the  law  with  sin  was 
waged  in  his  inner  man.  A  second  Paul  in 
self-discipline,  he  learned  the  vanity  of  human 
righteousness,  and  was  constrained  to  cast  him¬ 
self  without  reserve  on  the  mercy  of  God.  His 
apprehension  of  the  divine  grace  of  forgive¬ 
ness  was  life  from  the  dead.  A  vital  principle 
from  God  took  possession  of  him  and  mastered 
him.  It  was  the  principle  that  made  him  the 
master  of  the  Reformation  when  the  supreme 
hour  arrived. 

The  papal  doctrine  of  penance,  with  its  sale 
of  merits,  brought  on  the  crisis.  The  ninety- 
flve  theses  nailed  upon  the  Castle  church  of 
Wittenberg  in  the  evening  of  Oct.  3l8t,  1617, 
mark  the  birth  of  the  Reformation.  The  first 
of  these  theses  asserts  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
repentance  over  against  the  papal  doctrine  of 
penance  in  simple  but  powerful  language: 
“  When  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ  says 
‘  repent,'  He  tciUs  the  whole  life  of  His  followers 
here  below  to  be  a  constant  and  continued  repent¬ 
ance."  Upon  this  comprehensive  principle  the 
whole  reform  was  built.  But  subsequently  the 
battle  turned  upon  faith  and  works,  the  Bible 
and  the  Church ;  and  the  doctrine  of  rei)ent- 
anoe  fell  into  the  background. 

Four  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Luther 
was  born.  The  time  has  come  to  judge  the 
Beformation  by  its  fruits.  Luther  died  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  he  saw  that  the  Beformation  was 
halting.  The  best  men  of  Protestantism  have 
lamented  with  Luther  the  failure  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  to  realize  its  original  ideal.  Revivals  have 
occurred  since  the  Beformation  in  Puritanism, 
Pietism,  and  Methodism.  These  have  accom¬ 
plished  blessed  results,  but  they  soon  degener¬ 
ated,  as  did  the  Reformation  itself,  into  isms, 
and  their  original  vitality  and  reforming  spirit 
passed  away.  Has  Protestantism  then  proved 
a  failure,  as  the  Romanists  and  Romanizers 
claim  ?  Like  all  human  movements,  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  has  been  imperfect.  It  has  only  par¬ 
tially  succeeded.  It  was  successful  in  its  grand 
advance  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  proved  a 
failure  in  so  far  as  it  then  came  to  a  halt  and 
fell  back  from  its  ideal  into  various  forms  of 
scholasticism. 

The  four  hundredth  anniversary  calls  us  to 
look  biKjkward  and  measure  our  progress.  In 
religion,  doctrine,  and  in  morals,  little  advance 
has  been  made,  comparatively  speaking,  since 
the  death  of  Luther.  The  same  old  battle  with 
Rome  goes  on,  and  the  parties  hold  about  the 
same  relative  position.  The  same  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  churches  of  the  Beformation  con¬ 
tinue— only  the  disintegration  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  has  been  waxing  worse  and  worse.  The 
wounds  are  still  imhealed ;  the  old  breaches 
odntinue,  and  new  ones  have  broken  out.  Un¬ 
ion  is  apparently  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Haa  not  the  time  come  for  a  new  advance  of 
the  Christian  Church,  a  new  revival,  a  new 
Beformation  ?  There  is  much  talk  of  a  “  new 
theology”  and  of  “progress  In  theology.” 
Both  are  sadly  needed.  But  new  theologies 
are  not  made  in  cold  blood ;  they  are  b<Hii  of 


The  times  cry  for  a  second 
Luther  to  speak  the  living  word  of  God  to  the 
men  of  this  generation  and  rally  the  Church 
for  God  and  Christ.  In  ,the  meanwhile  we  can 
do  no  better  than  listen  to  the  first  word  of  re¬ 
form  :  “  When  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ 
says  ‘repent,'  He  wills  the  whole  life  of  Hisfol- 
lowei's  here  below  to  be  a  constant  and  continued 
repentance." 


remnant  ”  to  which  he 
?  Surely  such  a 
leaven  should  leaven  the  whole  lump  in  time. 
What  are  our  cheap  papers  and  books,  our  free 
libraries,  our  lectures  on  all  healthful  subjects, 
doing  for  the  i>eople  but  to  instruct  them  in  all 
saving  knowledge,  and  increase  their  capacity 
to  govern  themselves  and  help  govern  the 
State  ?  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  imagine  that 
American  society  is  a  dead  level  of  common 
life,  with  utterly  commonplace  character,  ev¬ 
erybody  claiming  to  be  the  equal  of  everybody 
else,  and  this  tyrannical  mass,  by  its  tremen¬ 
dous  dynamic  force,  crushing  out  all  superior¬ 
ity,  and  making  greatness  imixissible.  A  great¬ 
er  blunder  could  hardly  be  made.  The  only 
equality  any  intelligent  American  believes  in, 
is  that  of  rights  before  the  law— the  rights  of 
citizenship,  the  rights  of  manhood.  Al^^  is 
inequality;  and  the  greater  the  free{i|||||fand 
the  education,  the  greater  the  inequality.  And 
everywhere  it  is  felt  that  superiority  of  any  kind 
imposes  the  obligation  to  help  others.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  is  the  duty  to  use  gifts  of 
all  kinds  for  the  benefit  of  the  i^eople,  more 
obligatory  than  here.  Christian  teaching  has 
done  so  much,  and  is  doing  more. 

Mr.  Arnold  did  his  own  mind  an  evident  in¬ 
justice  in  assuming  that  all  governing  and  lead¬ 
ing  are  human,  and  that  the  great  thing  is  to 
get  the  right  leaders  and  follow  them.  It  is 
historically  true  that  most  of  the  evils  of  soci¬ 
ety,  most  of  the  crimes,  most  of  the  usurpa- 
tions  and  revolutions,  have  been  effected  by 
minorities.  Our  own  Rebellion  was  consum¬ 
mated  by  a  resolute  and  determined  ihinority 
in  the  Southern  States.  But  back  of  this  fact, 
which  cheapens  his  theory  incalculably,  is  the 
sublime  truth  that  “  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth.”  We  have  learned  that  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  world  His  laws  are  supreme,  and  every 
good  thing  we  have  is  a  result  of  obedience  to 
physical  conditions  not  of  our  making.  All 
our  science  is  directed  to  ascertain  what  the 
Creator  has  enacted  and  inscribed  in  the  stat¬ 
ute  book  of  the  universe.  Health  depends  upon 
the  keeping  of  the  laws  put  iuto  the  structure 
of  the  human  constitution.  And  so  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  progress  of  society,  prosperity,  happi¬ 
ness,  are  not  human  achievements  through  the 
cunning  and  skill  of  rulers,  but  divine  benefac¬ 
tions  which  come  from  compliance  with  the 
everlasting  laws  of  social  and  political  devel¬ 
opment.  All  that  the  highest  statesmanship 
can  do  is  to  discover  and  reenact  the  laws  of 
the  Maker  in  the  world’s  affairs.  All  our 
studies  in  medicine,  in  political  economy,  in 
social  science,  point  outside  the  range  of  hu¬ 
man  wit  and  craft  and  force  to  a  divine  order, 
obedience  to  which  brings  welfare  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  The  hope  of  America  is  not  in 
any  “remnant”  nor  in  “culture,”  but  in 
learning  and  keeping  the  divine  command¬ 
ments  which  insure  permanent  welfare  and 
happiness.  And  never  before  were  so  many 
people  striving  to  learn  the  conditions  of  social 
and  political  prosperity,  and  to  insure  their 
fulfilment,  as  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  this  fact,  which  is  confirmed  and 
enforced  by  the  increasing  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christianity  among  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  that  makes  the  prosiiect  of  the  future  full 
of  glorious  good  cheer. 


The  industrial  progress  of  the  South 
since  the  war  of  emancipation  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  this  century ;  and  it  will  surely  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  many  other  good  things. 

The  great  calamity  which  visited  Rochesten 
Minn.,  on  Aug.  21st  last,  is  fresh  in  the  min« 
of  our  readers.  That  it  impoverished  marfl 
families,  they  are  aware ;  but  it  is  now  said 
have  wrought  even  more  damage  to  buildinfl 
than  was  at  first  reported.  Some  well  withoi^^ 
or  perhaps  just  on  the  edge  of,  the  revolvlnl 
destructioil,  are  found  to  have  been  much  ijfl 
jured.  Thus  a  good  lady  writes  us  that 
Presbyterian  church  in  Rochester  has^^H 
found,  contrary  to  first  impressions,  to^b^^^f 
dangerous  condition,  necessitating  exten^^ 
and  expensive  repairs.  As  will  be  seen  unden 
the  he^  of  “Minnesota,”  a  modest  appeal  is' 
made  for  assistance.  We  trust  that  so  deserv¬ 
ing  a  case  will  meet  with  some  response  from 
the  benevolent.  _ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  this 
State,  was  held  in  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  25th  and  26th  ult.  The 
reports  were  generally  of  growth,  especially 
from  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Canandaigua,,  and 
Auburn.  The  last  city  reported  that  $25,000 
had  been  raised  for  a  new  building.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  instructive  and  spirited.  Dr.  Cush¬ 
ing  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Rochester,  gave  an  address  Thursday  evening 
on  “  Young  Men  and  their  Needs,”  and  George 
A.  Hall,  State  Secretary,  Friday  evening,  de¬ 
scribed  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  what 
it  had  accomplished. 

The  United  States  Evangelical  Alliance  will 
hold  a  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Luther,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  Nov.  13th,  when  addresses  may 
be  expected  by  Hon.  John  Jay,  President  of 
the  Alliance,  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  and  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  Oratorio  Society  under  Dr.  Dam. 
rosch,  will  sing  Luther’s  grand  choral  “Ein 
Feste  Burg,”  etc.,  and  other  pieces.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  on  Saturday  at  the  book¬ 
stores  of  Randolph,  900  Broadway,  and  of 
Whitaker,  Fourth  avenue  and  9th  street,  or  by 
letter  addressed  to  L.  T.  Herrmann,  31  Bible 
House.  The  Evangelical  Alliande  has  issued 
a  brief  address  to  our  Protestant  Churches 
urging  the  suitable  commemoration  of  this  an¬ 
niversary.  It  will  be  found  on  our  3d  page. 

Savannah  had  a  terrible  fire  last  Wednesday, 
destroying  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  cotton 
and  a  great  number  of  houses.  Many  lives 
were  lost,  and  1600  people  were  left  homeless. 
Such  a  visitation  falls  with  paralyzing  effect 
upon  a  city  with  only  30,000  inhabitants.  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Boston  rallied  from  their  great  fires 
and  became  more  inrosperous  and  beautiful 
than  ever ;  but  they  had  the  wealth  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  iieople  to  meet  the  emergency.  It 
will  take  Savannah  a  long  time  to  recover. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Farnham,  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Religious  T^ot  Society,  is  about  to 
publish  “A  List  of  the  Schools  for  Chinese  in 
the  United  States.”  Those  in  charge  of  such 
schools  would  do  well  to  send  information  to 
his  address,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  McAuley  Water-street  Mission,  at  316  Water 
street,  will  hold  anniversary  exercises  on  Sabbath, 
Nov.  11th,  at  3  and  7 :30  o’clock.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Bev.  Messrs.  E.  A.  Beed,  Bainsford,  and 
Saunders,  and  several  laymen,  will  take  part. 
Gen.  Fisk  will  preside.  This  Mission  is  now  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Shorey, 
well  known  both  in  this  country  and  In  England 
for  his  zeal  and  success  in  the  Gospel  Temperance 
work.  He  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  and  from  his  cups,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  in  the  Hippodrome  meetings:  his  course  has 
been  onward  and  upward  from  that  day  te  this. 

I  From  our  knowledge  of  him  as  a  consistent  and 
respected  member  of  the  University  Place  Church, 
and  of  his  efforts  here  and  there,  we  are  led  to 
anticipate  the  beet  results  from  Mr.  Shorey’s  la¬ 
bors  in  Water  street.  The  late  worthy  Si^rln- 
tendent  there,  John  O’Neil,  was.  If  we  mistake 
not,  occupied  a  part  of  the  time  of  each  day  in 
other  duties  of  a  business  nature.  So  far  as  he 
was  able  to  render  services,  they  were  bestowed 
without  charge  and  from  love  to  the  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  his  own  reformation.  Eng^lng  now  in 
business  out  of  the  city,  he  g^Mpives  place  to 
one  who  will  devote  all  his  tip^md  his  ample 
experience  to  the  rescue  of  inose  who  g^reatly 
neM  help. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  LECTURE. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  first  lecture  in  this 
country  was  something  of  a  disapiwintment. 
He  had  a  large  and  brilliant  audience.  Chick- 
ering  Hall  was  literally  crowded  with  people 
to  pay  their  respects  to  an  English  poet  and 
essayist  who  has  won  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  seldom  has  it  contained  more  distin¬ 
guished  people.  Mr.  Arnold’s  lecture  was 
printed  and  read  from  the  sheets,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  hold  close  to  his  eyes  in  order 
to  see.  His  voice  is  not  strong,  and  though  he 
might  be  heard  in  a  university  class-room,  not 
one-fourth  of  the  people  in  the  Hall  could  fol¬ 
low  him.  He  has  the  unfortunate  habit,  too, 
of  dropping  his  voice  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
so  that  its  last  word  or  words  are  inaudible ; 
and  in  most  cases  the  inaudible  words  were  es¬ 
sential  to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence. 
The  result  was  that  most  of  the  great  company 
had  no  very  intelligible  idea  of  what  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  said,  and  could  hardly  have  told  what  his 
lecture  was  about.  One  thing  can  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  Americans:  they  try  to  speak 
well.  Our  public  speakers  endeavor  not  only 
to  make  themselves  heard,  but  heard  with 
pleasure.  Lord  Campbell  said  he  found  us  a 
nation  of  orators.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  nation  has  so  many  really  eloquent 
preachers  as  the  United  States ;  and  one  secret 
of  their  eloquence  is  their  long  study  to  give 
pleasure  as  well  as  to  convey  instruction.  And 
the  contrast  between  Mr.  Arnold’s  inaudible 
effort  and  the  speaking  of  such  lecturers  as 
Curtis  and  Beecher  and  the  late  Drs.  Chapin 
and  Holland,  was  painfully  felt  by  an  audience 
used  to  genuine  eloquence  on  the  platform  and 
rostrum  and  in  the  pulpit. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Arnold’s 
lecture  failed  to  realize  American  expectations. 
His  subject  was  “Numbers.”  The  title  was 
enigmatical  and  excited  curiosity.  It  was  a 
long  discourse  on  the  relative  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  many  and  the  few  in  modern 
civilization.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  power  of  numbers,  regardless  of 
other  considerations.  Statistics  play  a  mighty 
part  in  these  days.  John  Bright  is  fond  of  tell¬ 
ing  how  many  acres  of  land  we  have,  how  much 
corn  and  wheat  we  raise,  and  how  our  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased,  and  how  many  millions  we 
shall  presently  become.  But  Mr.  Arnold  was 
not  satisfied  with  that  view.  He  distrusted 
majorities,  for  they  are  usually  wrong.  Plato 
compares  them  to  wild  beasts.  They  originate 
nothing  helpful,  hopeful,  or  grand.  They  de¬ 
pend  for  enlightenment  on  the  few.  And  he 
quoted  freely  from  the  Bible,  particularly  from 
Isaiah,  to  show  that  “  without  vision  the  peo¬ 
ple  perish.”  It  is  the  few  who  have  eternal 
righteousness,  and  are  capable  of  truth  and 
virtue  and  inspiration  and  self-sacrifice,  that 
are  charged  with  directing  the  many,  and  shap¬ 
ing  the  future  to  beneficent  issues.  The  hope 
of  our  communities  is  this  small  “remnant” 
who  love  righteousness.  The  philosophers  and 
prophets,  not  the  people,  are  those  who  save 
society.  While  our  modern  politicians  are 
talking  noisily  and  plausibly  about  the  British 
Constitution  and  American  institutions  and  the 
civilizing  influence  of  France,  things  which  no¬ 
body  understands  or  can  explain,  the  men  of 
real  knowledge  and  Insight  are  leading  the 
way  to  better  things  as  fast  as  the  mob  will  let 
them.  The  ruthless,  dominating  majority  is 
always  thwarting  the  best  impulses  and  smoth¬ 
ering  the  inspirations  of  the  few.  How  will 
the. conflict  end?  Mr.  Arnold  could  not  say. 
He  had  faith  in  culture  and  righteousness. 
Still  he  could  hardly  see  daylight,  and  express¬ 
ed  no  faith  in  the  saving  power  of  a  God  whose 
care  is  over  all  His  works. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Arnold.  If  this  is  the  best 
message  the  most  cultured  Intellect  of  Eng- 


Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  began  their  all- 
Winter  camimign  in  London  and  its  environs 
on  Sunday  last.  A  new  iron  hall  has  been 
erected  at  Islington,  and  there  from  four  to 
six  thousand  ixsrsons  gathered  at  each  of  the 
four  meetings  held  during  the  day.  This  great 
hall  affords  seating  room  for  6,800  persons,  and 
proves  to  be  extremely  well  adapted  to  hearing 
and  all  other  uses.  According  to  the  cable, 
“  all  around  on  the  sides  of  the  hall  appropri¬ 
ate  texts  were  displayed,  such  as  ‘God  is 
Love,’  and  over  the  platform  ‘  We  pray  you 
in  Christ’s  stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.’” 
Mr.  Sankey  sang  with  customary  effect,  and 
Mr.  Moody’s  powerful  addresses  showed  that 
he  had  not  lost  his  hold  on  the  people,  and 
that  without  regard  to  class.  At  the  close  of 
the  morning  service  one  hundred  persons  rose 
to  be  prayed  for.  A  heavy  storm  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  somewhat  diminished  the 
attendance,  but  an  unfailing  interest  was  man¬ 
ifested.  A  number  of  prominent  clergymen 
occupied  seats  on  the  platform  during  the  day 
and  evening  services.  We  notice  that  the 
Right  Rev.  Anthony  W.  Thorold,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  hearty  approval  of  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  mission,  and  urges  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  to  help  it.  A  singular  in¬ 
cident  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
meeting :  a  man  in  the  hall  shouted  out  that 
Mr.  Moody’s  last  mission  in  London  had  been 
a  failure.  Mr.  Moody  answered  by  calling  for 
volunteers  to  come  out  boldly  on  the  Lord’s 
side,  whereupon  about  3,000  men  arose.  The 
incident  caused  much  excitement.  Alluding 
to  his  just  closed  mission  in  Ireland,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  Mr.  Moody  said  that  his 
three  weeks’  work  in  that  country  had  been 
the  most  productive  of  his  life.  A  great  deal 
this  for  so  cautious  a  man  to  say. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  a  successful 
effort  is  making  in  Washington  to  get  rid  of 
the  fraudulent  pension  agents  who  prey  upon 
the  hope  and  credulity  of  poor  soldiers  and 
widows.  Six  months  ago  it  is  said  there  were 
a  thousand  of  these  agents  doing  business 
there.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  three  hundred 
have  been  suspended  from  practice,  and  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  disbarred.  It 
seems  that  many  of  these  agents  had  no  of¬ 
fices.  They  carried  on  their  operations  entirely 
through  the  postoffice.  Their  method  of  ope¬ 
ration  was  to  send  out  circulars  to  soldiers  and 
their  widows,  exciting  the  hope  of  securing  a 
large  sum.  In  every  case  in  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  they  followed  it  up  with  letters, 
asking  for  a  few  dollars  for  postage  and  neces¬ 
sary  expenses,  and  keeping  up  the  draft  as 
long  as  ix)ssible.  In  some  cases  these  bogus 
agents  never  visited  the  Pension  Bureau.  The 
Government  will  render  a  reully  important 
service  to  a  large  class  of  deserving  people  by 
getting  rid  of  these  creatures. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty,  Nov.  1st,  (Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  in  the 
chair)  it  was  reported  that  during  the  previous 
month  of  October  2-22  colporteurs  had,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  Fourth  Supply,  visited  62,778 
families,  and  that  8,665  of  them  were  found 
without  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  They  sold 
26,040  copies,  and  distributed  6,519  gratuitous¬ 
ly;  the  value  of  the  books  sold  being  $10,419.02, 
and  the  value  of  those  given  away  $1,720.99. 
Letters  were  presented,  among  others,  from  Mr. 
Drake  in  Cuba,  with  notes  of  religious  pro¬ 
gress  there ;  from  Mr.  Prince  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  long  and  interesting  incidents  of 
colportage  in  Siberia  and  the  Amoor ;  from  Mr. 
Loomis,  with  encouraging  statements  respect¬ 
ing  Ck>rean  students  in  Japan ;  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall  of  Florence,  with  thanks  for  a  grant 
of  funds ;  and  from  the  Committee  of  Evangel¬ 
ization  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Bible  distribution  in  Italy  during  1883. 
The  Board  placed  upon  their  record  a  minute 
concerning  the  work  of  Martin  Luther  as  a 
translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  German 
language.  _ 

So  many  inquiries  have  been  made  relative 
to  the  “Bible  Correspondence  School,”  that 
Dr.  Worden,  our  Secretary  of  Sabbath-school 
Work,  h6is  felt  constrained  to  explain  the  good 
progress  of  the  enterprise  thus  far.  We  are 
sure  that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  all  who,  in  consequence  of  ignorance,  are 
conscious  of  just  no  interest  at  all,  will  do  well 
to  read  what  Dr.  Worden  has  written. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  retirement  of  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman 
from  the  command  of  the  United  States  Army, 
has  called  forth  expressions  of  resiJect  and 
good-will  from  all  quarters.  His  services  are 
gratefully  appreciated.  He  is  an  impulsive 
man,  with  a  quick  temper,  and  has  said  many 
things  which  his  friends  have  regretted.  He 
made  some  enemies  by  the  publication  of  his 
“  Memoirs  ”  eight  years  ago,  in  which  he  criti¬ 
cised  other  officers  and  public  men  unsparing¬ 
ly,  and  sometimes  unjustly.  He  is  frank  and 
outspoken  almost  to  a  fault,  and  a  certain 
brusqueness  of  manner  has  fought  against  his 
popularity  in  public  life.  Yet  his  great  abili¬ 
ties,  his  honesty  and  patriotism,  his  invaluable 
services  during  the  war,  outweigh  all  criticisms 
in  public  estimation.  His  masterly  march 
through  the  South  to  the  sea,  practically  cut¬ 
ting  the  (confederacy  in  two,  and  then  march¬ 
ing  his  victorious  army  to  the  Potomac,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war, 
and  entitles  him  to  rank  with  great  military 
commanders.  Gen.  Sherman  was  born  in  Ohio 
sixty-three  years  ago  last  February,  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  West  Point  in  1840.  After  thirteen 
years  of  service,  he  resigned,  and  engaged  in 
the  bafiking  business,  but  with  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess.  When  the  first  gun  of  the  Rebellion  re¬ 
verberated  through  the  land,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  offer  his  services  to  the  nation,  and  rap¬ 
idly  rose  to  a  leading  rank.  The  story  of  his 
campaigns  would  fill  a  volume,  and  constitutes 
the  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  great 
war.  He  carries  with  him  into  his  retirement 
the  grateful  esteem  of  the  whole  North,  and 
the  Southern  respect  for  brave  and  consum¬ 
mate  generalship.  The  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Gens.  Sherman  and  Sheridan  incident 
to  the  former’s  resignation  are  models  of  Epis- 
tletory  brevity  and  reserve. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  late 
meeting  of  Synod  found  that  $3,5(X)  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  of 
those  members  who  had  given  notice  of  com¬ 
ing.  This  amount  they  collected.  But  by  rea¬ 
son  of  many  of  these  members  abandoning  the 
idea  of  coming,  and  many  who  did  come  re¬ 
maining  only  one  or  two  days  instead  of  the 
three  days  of  the  Synod’s  session,  a  surplus  of 
$1,6(X)  remained  in  the  Committee’s  hands, 
which  they  returned  pro  rata  to  the  churches 
which  had  contributed. 

Bev.  S.  Hall  Young  and  wife  of  Alaska,  whose 
addresses  contributed  so  much  to  the  interest 
of  one  section  of  the  recent  Home  Missionary 
Conventions  in  this  State,  are  still  at  work  in¬ 
structing  the  churches  upon  the  condition  and 
wants  of  their  remote  and  needy  field,  and 
moving  their  bearers  to  an  active  symmthy  in 
its  behalf. 


THE  SHAPIRA  FRAUD. 

The  recent  sensation  made  by  Mr.  Shapira 
and  his  offer  to  the  British  Museum  is  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers.  It  now  appears  that 
the  fraud  attempted  is  some  years  old.  Prof. 
Strack,  of  Berlin,  in  a  recent  notice  gives  the 
following  account :  “  In  September,  1878,  the 
well-known  dealer  in  antiquities,  W.  M.  Shapi¬ 
ra,  sent  certain  ixjrtions  of  Deuteronomy  (writ¬ 
ten  on  skins  in  the  old  Hebrew  character)  to 
Prof.  Schlottmann  of  Halle,  who  showed  them 
to  Prof.,  Delitzsch.  Both  these  scholars  de¬ 
clared  them  to  be  forged.  As  a  result  Shapira 
kept  them  in  retirement  until  the  present  year. 
In  May  he  brought  them  to  Europe.  He  first 
wrote  to  me  about  them,  probably  because  the 
Royal  Library  in  Berlin  had  formerly  bought 
manuscripts  from  him  on  my  advice.  I  an¬ 
swered  him  May  27th  (not  knowing  of  Schlott¬ 
mann ’s  opinion)  that  according  to  his  descrip¬ 
tion  it  was  a  case  of  forgery.  Nevertheless  he 
came  late  in  June  to  Berlin.  After  brief  exam¬ 
ination  I  repeated  my  former  opinion— that 
the  fragments  were  upper  or  lower  ends  of 
synagogue  rolls  cut  off  from  the  main  body; 
moreover  that  the  variations  of  this  text  were 
nowhere  confirmed  by  the  oldest  versions,  the 
oldest  manuscripts,  or  the  Talmuds.”  Not 
content  with  this,  the  trader  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  got  the  advice  of  Prof.  Guthe.  Again 
in  Berlin,  a  little  later,  Dillmann,  Sacham,  and 
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The  President  has  designated  Thursday, 
Nov.  39,  as  our  national  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  Ckivemors  are  follotving  suit. 

A  good  physician  is  wanted  in  one  of  our  oom- 
munlties.  as  will  be  seen  by  advertisement  else¬ 
where.  The  opportunity,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  is  a  desirable  one. 


Wfnfistrrfli  anir  CHurcfiPa- 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Bbidospobt,  Conn. — In  the  Daily  Standard  of 
the  dates  of  Oct.  29  and  30,  we  find  in  full  the  ser¬ 
mon  of  the  Bev.  H.  Q.  Hinsdale,  now  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  but  former  pastor  at  Bridgeport,  giving  a 
very  fall  and  satisfactory  history  of  the  rise  and 
pr<^reeB  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  there. 
The  sermon  and  services  of  the  occasion  fittingly 
commemorate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  now  fiourishlng  church,  of  which 
the  Bev.  H.  A.  Davenport  is  the  excellent  pastor. 

Lawbbmcb. — Bev.  Ferdinand  Zesch  was  install¬ 
ed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lawrence 
by  a  commission  of  the  Boston  Presbytery,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  28th  ult.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  and  encenraging  field.  The  church  at 
Lawrence  is  full  of  life,  and  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  we  wish  our  brother  abundant  success 
in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

NEW  YOBK. 

Nbw  Yobk. — The  Bev.  Vincent  Pisek  was  on 
Sunday  afternoon  last  installed  pastor  of  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Presbyterian  Church,  which  holds  its  ser¬ 
vices  at  Hope  Chapel,  Fourth  street  and  Avenue 
C.  He  has  for  three  years  had  charge  of  the 
church,  having  succeeded  the  late  Bev.  Gustave 
Alexy;  but  having  been  only  recently  ordained, 
his  official  connection  will  date  from  his  installa- 
tidn  as  pastor  (Nov.  4).  The  little  ball  was  well 
filled,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Bev.  F.  H. 
Marling  of  the  Fourteenth -street  Church,  Bev.  Dr. 
Worrall  of  the  Tliirteentb-street  Church,  Dr.  H. 
B.  Chapin,  and  one  or  two  others.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  marriage  by  the 
new  pastor  of  two  of  the  congregation,  Mr.  John 
Surocak  to  Miss  Theresa  Jeger,  both  Hungarians 
who  have  recently  arrived  in  this  country. 

CiiiFTOii  Spbikos. — ^The  Bev.  Valentine  A.  Lewis 
is  tarrying  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  As  will 
be  recalled  by  many  in  Western  New  York,  he  left 
his  very  prosperous  pastoral  charge  in  Phelps 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Napa,  California,  with  the  hope  of  benefiting 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Lewis.  Once  there  she  entered 
warmly  into  the  work  of  her  husband,  especialfy 
as  regards  labors  among  the  Chinese.  But  the 
change  did  not  save,  though  it  probably  prolong¬ 
ed  her  peculiarly  consecrated  life.  She  entered 
into  joyful  rest  after  being  permitted  to  reap  a  few 
first  fruits  there.  During  the  past  Summer,  and 
largely  for  the  health  of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Lewis 
took  a  voyage  among  the  South  Pacific  Islands, 
preaching  and  holding  a  meeting  of  days  on  some 
one  or  more  of  the  Tahitian  group.  Of  this  novel 
experience  and  of  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  churches  he  recently  lectured  in  the  chapel  at 
Clifton  Springe,  much  to  the  interest  of  a  large 
audience.  Among  those  who  heard  him  and  have 
spoken  of  the  great  interest  of  tiie  effort  is  Dr. 
Breed  af  Philadelphia.  Itwill  be  of  advantage,  we 
'  are  sare,  to  many  of  our  churches  to  learn  that 
the  services  of  Mr.  Lewis  may  be  had  for  the 
present,  either  to  lecture  or  preach,  by  address¬ 
ing  him  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Attbwbm. — “  13  Cottage  street,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,” 
is  for  the  present  tife  address  of  missionary  Bev. 
A.  W.  Marling,  he  having  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  for  a  time  from  his  station  at  Gaboon,  West 
Africa. 

MBHOsiAii  AcrrioN  of  the  Pbbsbytebt  of 
Utica. — Whereas  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  to 
His  heavenly  home  on  Oct.  20th  our  beloved  bro¬ 
ther,  Edwin  F.  Bobb,  therefore 

B^lved,  That  while  it  becomes  us  to  submit 
to  the  ways  of  God’s  providence,  we  are  constrain¬ 
ed  to  express  our  sense  of  sad  bereavement  at  the 
loM  of  our  fellow-laborer,  who  has  wrought  on 
the  same  field  with  us  throughout  his  short  min- 
istty  of  little  more  than  eight  years.  Called  first 
to  Knoxboro,  where  he  ministered  greatly  to  the 
edification  of  the  church  for  six  years,  he  was 
transferred  to  Boonville  about  two  years  ago, 
"'^here  he  was  doing  a  good  work  when  arrested  by 
IS  fatal  sickness.  Taken  away  in  the  prime  of  his 
anhood  and  from  the  midst  of  his  work,  we  bear 
imony  to  his  fidelity  and  earnestness,  his  cor¬ 
dial  ooSperation  with  his  brethren  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  hie  large-heartodness  and  hie  loyal  devotion 
to  the  Church  of  his  choice,  and  we  hereby  extend 
to  the  members  of  his  household  our  deep  sympa¬ 
thy  in  their  unspeakable  sorrow  and  bereavement. 

Tbot. — ^Dr.  F.  G.  Clark  of  the  Second  Church, 
Troy,  writes :  "In  yeur  issue  of  Oct.  18th  the  ban¬ 
ner  Sunday-school  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(2,841  members)  was  made  to  belong  to  the  Second 
Troy  (Dr.  Clark’s).  Tliat  great  honor  belongs  to 
some  other  church,  which  will  want  its  due  cred¬ 
it.”  Just  which  one  of  our  churches  has  the 
"banner  school  ”  as  to  numbers,  we  are  unable  to 
"look  up”  at  this  writing,  now  that  Dr.  Clairk  has 
signified  that  the  honor  does  not  belong  to  the 
S4^nd  of  Troy.  Will  some  of  our  readers  who 
know,  give  us  the  facts  ? 

Havaha. — Bev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  whose  evangel¬ 
istic  labors  were  so  fruitful  last  season,  began  a 
series  of  Union  meetings  in  this  place,  in  Schuyler 
county,  the  last  Sabbath  in  October.  It  is  well  for 
pastors  to  bear  in  mind  that  Evangelists  are  not 
essential  to  the  success  of  special  efforts,  and  that 
it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  wait  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer  before  engaging  in  them. 

Pebbt. — The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Missionary  meeting  afforded  encouraging 
evidence  of  increased  interest  in  the  cause.  The 
Treasurer  reported  that  $109.37  bad  been  raised 
during  the  year,  $94  of  which  had  been  sent  to 
Alaska,  and  the  tolance  to  the  Sidon  Seminary, 
Syria.  The  old  officers  were  reflected. 

SODOS. — ^Thegood  people  of  this  place  have  been 
notified  with  a  visit  from  Bev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt’. 
Sabbath  before  last  large  congregations  again  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Gospel  from  his  Ups,  presented  in  two 
excellent  discourses. 

EiiMIBa. — Bev.  Isaac  Jennings,  Jr.,  our  recently 
elected  pastor  to  succeed  the  late  Bev.  W.  E. 
Knox,  D.D.,  in  the  First  Church  here,  will  assume 
his  duties  and  enter  upon  his  work  to-morrow 
(Nov.  4).  He  will  meet  a  very  cordial  reception, 
and  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  a  united  and 
affectionate  people.  Not  one  but  loved  and  hon¬ 
ored  Dr.  Knox,  and  now  their  allegiance  and  affec¬ 
tion  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  pastor,  c. 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

Newabk. — ^The  Bev.  Albert  F.  Lyle  of  llion,  N. 
Y.,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Memori¬ 
al  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.  He  will 
be  installed  the  13th  of  November. 

MoNTCiiAiB. — The  address  of  the  Bev.  J.  A. 
Priest  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  report 
of  Newark  Presb3rtery  by  the  Stated  Clerk  of  that 
body,  and  hence  it  does  not  appear  in  the  last  As¬ 
sembly  Minutes.  It  is  Montclair,  N.  J.  While 
Dr.  Priest  is  not  able  to  undertake  the  continuous 
strain  of  a  pastoral  settlement,  he  is  quite  equal 
to  any  calls  for  pulpit  service  from  churches  in 
need  of  a  temporary  supply.  He  is  widely  known 
in  the  Church  as  an  instructive  and  most  excel¬ 
lent  preacher. 

Women’s  Wobk. — Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Or¬ 
ange. — Del^ates'  from  nearly  all  the  churches  in 
this  Presbytery  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  East  Orange  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  Slat. 
More  than  two  hundred  ladies  were  present,  and 
the  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  A  paper 
prepared  by  Miss  Hlllis  of  Ceylon  was  read,  and 
very  earnest  and  graphic  addresses  were  made  by 
Mrs.  Walker  of  Colorado  and  Miss  Bobertson  of 
the  Creek-Indian  Mission.  A  missionary  band 
exercise  called  "  The  Missionary  Clock,”  by  four¬ 
teen  lx>y8  and  girls,  was  a  very  pleasant  feature. 
The  reports  for  the  past  year  gave  a  total  of 
$2,927.98  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  $3,499.75  for 
Home  Missions,  contributed  by  the  churches  of 
the  Presbytery  through  the  various  women’s 
Boards.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
unanimously  reflected :  Mrs.  Bobert  Aikman  of 
Madison  president,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Beaumont  of 
Chatham  secretary.  Morristown  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Fuminoton. — Nov.  1st  the  ancient  Presbyteri¬ 
an  congregation  of  Flemington  dedicated  their 
new  stone  church.  Just  completed  at  an  expense  of 
$30,000.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
George  8.  Mott,  the  pastor.  The  sermon  was 

Stewed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Boberts  of  the  Board  of 
[ome  Missions.  Among  other  clergymen  par¬ 
ticipating  were  Dr.  McIntosh  of  Philadelphia  and 
Dr.  Studdiford  ef  Trenton.  The  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  entirely  free  of  debt.  The  stained-glass 
windows  were  the  gift  of  John  O.  Beading  of 
Philadelphia.  The  edifice  is  vwy  tasteful  and 
substantial,  and  pastor,  people  and  friends  have 
reason  for  rejoicing  over  the  happy  realization 
of  their  ^orts. 

Mibfobd.— The  Presbyterian  church  of  Milford 
recently  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  in  a  very 
interesting  manner.  The  pastor,  Bev.  Isaac  M. 
Pattorsop,  preached  an  historical  sermon  In  the 
mwning.  Mplete  with  interesting  stotements.  In 
the  sn— nnn  the  Bev.  Geoige  8.  Mott,  D.D.,  of 
PleMingtea  delivered  an  address  on  "  Presbyte¬ 


rianism  fifty  years  ago  in  Hunterdon  county,” 
after  which  a  former  pastor  (the  Bev.  P.  A.  Stud¬ 
diford,  D.D.,  of  Lambertville)  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  "  The  influence  of  the  Eldership.”  Bevs. 
Thomas  Long,  J.  Y.  Summerbell,  J.  G.  William¬ 
son,  Horace  D.  Sassaman,  William  H.  Filson,  and 
Sylvanus  B.  Queen,  neighboring  pastors,  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  devotional  exercises. 
This  church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  past  and 
present  history. 

Fbenchtown.— ’The  Bev.  William  H.  Filson, 
who  recently  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Frenchtown,  was  instolled 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  30th.  On  this  interest¬ 
ing  occasion  the  Bev.  Cornelius  8.  Conkling,  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  pre¬ 
sided  and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  former  pastor, 
Bev.  J.  D.  Bandolph  of  Daretown,  N.  J.,  from 
1  Tim.  i.  12.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given 
by  the  Bev.  Nathan  8.  Aller  of  Frenchtown,  and 
the  charge  to  the  people  by  the  Bev.  P.  A.  8tuddi- 
ford,  D.D.,  of  Lambertville.  Rev.  Thomas  8. 
Long  of  Bloomsbury,  thq  Rev.  I.  N.  Vansant  of 
Frenchtown,  and  Rev.  Horace  D.  Sassaman  (a 
son  of  the  church)  of  Mount  Pleasant,  took  part  in 
the  devotional  exercises.  After  the  benedictiqn 
by  the  newly-installed  pastor  the  congregation 
came  forward  and  gave  hinmhe  right  hand  of 
fellowship. 

Newabk. — The  new  Third  German  Presbyterian 
Church  (the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wolff  pastor)  at  Hamburg- 
place  and  Ann  street  was  dedicated  on  Sunday 
last. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tcnkhannock.  —  The  New  Age,  the  weekly 
paper  of  this  pleasant  Susquehanna  village,  has 
the  following:  "The  choir  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  this  place  is  the  most  complete  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  character  in  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Bev.  S.  L.  Conde,  the  pastor,  besides  being  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  is  an  excellent  musician,  and  has 
devot^  considerable  time  and  attention  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  its  present  perfection  the  choir  of  the 
church.  The  orchestra  consists  of  Martin  Schlat¬ 
ter,  C  clarionet;  Stanley  Stebbins,  B  clarionet; 
Samuel  Eysenbaugh,  B6  cornet ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Palmer, 
2d  B6  cornet;  Henry  Wilson,  C  trombone;  B.  H. 
Shook,  contra  base ;  E.  V.  Emory,  violin ;  Miss 
Anna  Kirkham,  pianist.  The  vocal  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  consists  of  Mrs.  Dr.  F.  D.  Brewster, 
leading  sopiano;  Miss  Jesse  Kirkham,  leading 
contralto ;  Dr.  F.  D.  Brewster,  leading  basso ;  Rev. 
S.  L.  Conde,  leading  tenor,  with  a  large  chorus,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  S.  L.  Conde,  who  leads 
the  orchestra  and  choir,  arranges  all  music  and 
attends  regularly  to  the  rehearsals.  At  the  meet¬ 
ings  on  Sunday  the  orchestra  play  an  overture 
from  some  of  the  classical  composers,  after  which 
the  choir,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  render 
some  sacred  music.  In  the  rest  of  the  services  of 
a  musical  character  tho  congregation,  orchestra 
and  choir,  all  participate.  Brother  Conde  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  music  too  good  with 
which  to  worship  the  Master,  and  is  disposed  to 
conduct  his  services  keeping  in  view  the  glorious 
fact  that  ‘Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin¬ 
ners,’  and  that  whereas  previous  to  that  time  we 
were  lost  beyond  redemption,  now  we  have  every¬ 
thing  to  rejoice  for,  in  that  a  means  is  provided 
by  which  we  may  be  saved.  This  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  correct  view.  Churches  must  be  made 
cheerful  and  inviting  in  order  to  draw  thereto  per¬ 
sons  to  hear  the  Word.  This  mournful  ding-dong 
droning  of  hymns  and  the  melancholy  air  with 
which  tho  services  in  many  churches  are  conduct¬ 
ed,  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  young  and 
light-hearted,  and  many  are  kept  from  ‘  the  way  ’ 
by  reason  thereof.” 

Plymouth. — The  Rev.  John  Ewing,  D.D.,  who 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Clinton,  N.  J.,  for  fourteen  years,  has  resigned, 
and  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  where  correspondents 
will  please  address  him. 

OHIO. 

KiNOSTiiiLE. — Rev.  J.  M.  Davies,  late  of  Niles, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Kingsville,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
should  be  addressed. 

ILLINOIS. 

Jacksonville.— The  Firet  Church  congregation 
(Dr.  J.  B.  Sutherland  pastor)  lost  their  hquse  of 
worship  by  fire  several  weeks  ago.  They  are  now 
arranging  to  build  on  the  former  site,  and  with 
$27,0(M  of  insurance  to  begin  with,  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  convenience  and  comfort  ahead — and 
we  dare  say,  of  substantial  elegance  also.  The 
pastor  for  nearly  fifteen  years  of  the  Second 
Church,  Dr.  W.  W.  Harsha,  is  considering  a  very 
enticing  call  to  the  Presidenqy  of  Bellevlew  Col¬ 
lege,  Nebraska.  And  with  Dr.  Ganse  behind  this 
and  similar  institutions,  and  the  Church  at  his 
back,  they  offer  positions  that  are  very  tempting 
to  men  who  would  be  doing  an  ever  grewkng  work 
for  the  present  and  future.  The  remaining  church 
is  the  Westminster,  of  which  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mor¬ 
ton  has  been  the  excellent  pastor  for  ten  years. 

MISSOURI. 

the  resignation  of  db.  ganse. 

St.  Louis,  Got.  35. 1883. 

Editor  Evangelist:  Last  night  occurred  a  sad 
event,  the  dissolution  of  pastoral  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Bev.  H.  D.  Ganse  and  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  city.  Enclosed  I  send  you 
copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting 
then  held,  which  but  faintly  express  the  feeling  of 
loss  and  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Mr. 
Ganse  has  done  a  great  work  in  this  city,  and  the 
seed  sown  by  him  will  spring  up  into  blessed  fruit¬ 
age,  long  after  he  shall  have  finished  his  earthly 
labors  for  the  Master. 

It  is  pleasant  to  state  that  the  regard  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  finds  practical  expression  in  the  spontaneous 
gift  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  to  him,  and  that 
his  faithful  ftnd  most  worthy  wife  is  the  recipient 
of  a  fine  seal-skin  saeque,  besides  other  tokens  to 
her  and  her  family. 

Our  tears,  our  love,  our  prayers  follow  our  faith¬ 
ful  pastor  and  his  family.  elder. 

Preamble  and  resolutions  unanimomsly  adopted  by 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  congregation  of  St. 
Louis  upon  the  retirement  of  its  pastor,  Rev.  H.  D. 
Gkinse,  who  has  accepted  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies : 

The  letter  of  our  pastor  giving  notice  of  his  purpose 
to  dissolve  his  pastoral  relations  with  this  church  and 
congregation  in  order  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  members  of  this  Society  to  express 
their  sentiments  concerning  him  and  concerning  his 
contemplated  withdrawal  from  them,  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost. 

Ripe  with  an  experience  of  thirty-two  years’  service 
in  two  important  churches  of  our  country.  Dr.  Ganse 
on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1875,  came  to  this  church 
as  its  pastor.  He  found  us  burdened  with  a  large  debt. 
By  his  persistent  and  courageous  efforts  it  was  soon 
discharged,  and  the  Society,  freed  from  the  long  em¬ 
barrassment,  has  ever  since  enjoyetl  the  coveted  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  out  of  debt. 

Other  embamissments  under  which  the  church  was 
laboring  when  Dr.  Ganse  commenced  his  ministrations 
here,  made  serious  demands  upon  his  fidelity  and  cour- 
,age.  They,  however,  were  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
demand,  and  through  his  steadfast  efforts  all  existing 
embarrassments  and  perplexities  disappeared. 

Since  then  nearly  eight  years  have  passed.  During 
this  time  Dr.  Ganse  has  gone  in  and  out  before  this 
people,  performing  at  the  same  time  the  varied  func¬ 
tions  of  preacher,  pastor,  friend,  and  scholar.  As  a 
preacher  be  has  been  di8tinguishe<i  for  great  intellectu¬ 
ality,  eloquence,  fearlessness,  and  spirituality.  With 
anmasked  tiatteries  be  has  attacked  from  his  pulpit  the 
public  evils  of  the  day  prevalent  in  our  city.  Hie  bold 
Incisive  utterances  against  intemperance  and  ^mbilng 
and  his  clear  conclusive  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
Sabbath,  temperance,  and  morality,  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  beard  his 
special  discourses  on  these  subjects.  With  wonderful 
insight  into  the  motives  of  human  action  he  has  expos¬ 
ed  our  inmost  sins  to  ourselves,  and  left  them  naked 
before  us  for  our  reproachful  consideration.  With 
strong  and  persuasive  argument,  mingled  with  sympa¬ 
thy  and  love,  he  has  at  all  times  preached  the  living 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Take  him  all  in  all  Dr.  Ganse 
is  a  great  preacher.  Such  a  preacher  neither  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  nor  the  members  of  this  Society  can  afford 
to  lose. 

As  a  pastor  and  friend  he  has  been  distinguished  for 
his  faltafulnees,  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  love.  The 
exhibition  of  these  qualities  has  most  strikingly  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  relations  with  the  poor  and  needy  of  this 
Society.  They  have  been  in  constant  need  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  ministrations,  and  have  alwara  received  them  un¬ 
grudgingly  and  generously  at  his  hands.  Despising 
the  t^flees  and  affectations  too  commonly  employed 
by  weak  minds  in  a  vain  attempt  to  win  favor  and  ap- 

Slause,  Dr.  Ganse  has  never  prostituted  pastoral  atten- 
on  to  do  the  service  of  obsequiousness  to  the  rich  and 
prosperous.  Those  less  liable  to  the  afflictions  of  life 
because  of  more  favorable  circumstances,  far  from 
being  neglected  by  him.  have  always  found  in  hikn  a 
ready  sympathizer  and  friend  in  times  of  real  sorrow. 
Such  a  pastor  and  friend  neither  the  rich  nor  poor  can 
afford  to  lose. 

As  a  thinker  and  scholar.  Dr.  Ganse  stands  foremost 
amongrt  the  many  brilliant  minds  of  our  city.  Possess¬ 
ed  of  a  vast  fund  of  scieatifle,  technical,  and  historic 
Information,  he  is  ever  ready  in  debate  on  any  subject 
His  powerful  pen  is  ever  ready  in  the  advocaev  of  the 
principles  ana  doctrines  of  bis  chosen  Church.  His 
keen  and  brilliant  mind  brings  him  with  unerring  logic 
to  his  oonclusions. 

Such  a  thinker  and  scholar  the  clergy  and  scholars 


ent  for  us  to  accept  his  resignation  as  pastor ;  yet  be 
it  finally  .  j 

Resolved,  Inasmuch  as  our  pastor  has  specially  re¬ 
quested  us,  in  every  way,  to  further  his  settled  pur¬ 
pose  to  make'  the  contemplated  chan^,  that  in  pain  and 
sorrow  we  reluctantly  consent  to  hu  request,  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  resignation  which  he  has  tendered  to  this 
Society. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Session  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Church 
and  congregation  in  open  meeting : 

The  Session  have  carefully  considered  the  letter  of  our 
pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Ganse,  announcing  his  election  as  Sec¬ 
rets^  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies : 
his  deliberate  conclusion  that  Providence  has  called 
him  into  this  wide  denominational  field;  and  his  re¬ 
quest  that  nothing  may  be  done  which  will  hinder  or 
embarrass  the  action  to  which  his  Judgment  so  con- 
trollingly  leads  him. 

In  yielding  to  this  request,  the  Session  desire  to  bear 
cordial  testimony  to  the  exceptional  ability  and  faith¬ 
fulness,  tho  earnestness  and  spirituality  which  have 
distinguished  all  our  pastor’s  ministrations.  Wo  com¬ 
mend  him  to  any  community  to  which  his  new  duties 
may  lead  him,  as  a  great  preacher  of  a  pure  Gospel. 
And  we  sincerely  hope  for  him  and  his  the  utmost 
measure  of  usefulness  and  happiness  in  every  relation 
in  life. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  name  in  this  connection  also 
the  amiable  wife  of  our  pastor,  who  has  been  in  all 
things,  in  gentleness  and  becomingness,  an  example 
even  to  ‘‘  the  devout  women,”  and  who  will  bear  with 
her  to  her  new  home  our  sincere  esteem  and  affection. 

IOWA. 

Lenox. — Rev.  A.  B.  De  Long  closed  the  fourth 
year  of  his  ministry  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lenox,  Iowa,  Sabbath,  Oct.  28th.  Dur- 
[  Ing  the  four  years  24  have  united  with  the  church 
on  profession  and  66  by  letter,  making  90  in  all. 
For  three  years  he  served  in  connection  with  the 
Lenox  Church  the  Platte  Centre  Church.  During 
this  lime  there  united  with  that  church  11  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  18  by  letter,  making  29  in  all. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — Rev.  Samuel  Wyckoffs  address 
is  changed  to  412  Fourteenth  street,  south. 

Bed  Wing. — The  ordination  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Ser¬ 
vice  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  took  place  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  Oct.  25.  The  pulpit  platform  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  inscriptions,  floral  devices,  and 
foliage  plants.  The  quartette  and  chorus  choir 
rendered  some  very  choice  anthems  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  manner.  ’The  moderator  of  St.  Paul  Presby¬ 
tery,  Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  delivered  an  im¬ 
pressive  discourse  upon  the  province  of  reason 
and  faith  in  religion  and  science.  The  moderator 
announced  the  previous  action  of  Presbytery,  and 
put  the  constitutional  questions.  Rev.  .1.  B.  Don¬ 
aldson  of  Hastings  offered  the  ordaining  prayer. 
Two  former  pastors  of  this  church.  Revs.  D.  E. 
Wells  of  Minneapolis  and  R.  F.  MacLaren  of  St. 
Paul,  gave  the  charges  respectively  to  the  pastor 
and  people.  The  new  pastor  having  pronounced 
the  benediction,  received  the  cordial  greetings  of 
his  people,  which  were  afterwards  given  also  to 
the  ex-pastors.  '  The  congregation  gave  evidenee 
of  the  utmost  interest  in  the  services.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  church  will  fully  sustain  its  past  record 
of  usefulness  under  the  labors  of  a  pastor  of  un¬ 
usual  promise.  D.  E.  w. 

Rochester — To  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  : 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
was  damaged  during  the  cyclone  of  Aug.  21,  more 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  is  now  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  condition,  thus  making  repairs  necessary 
and  more  extensive  and  expensive  than  the 
church  is  able  to  pay  for.  A  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  sufferers  from  the  cj’clono  and  therefore 
unable  to  help,  but  we  hope  our  friends  in  the 
East  will  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  come  to  our 
assistance  by  helping  us  get  the  building  ready 
before  Winter.  If  so,  please  send  your  offerings 
to  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist. 

THE  REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH. 

Dr.  William  Ormiston  and  wife  sailed  by  the 
Servla  on  Wednesday,  anticipating  six  months  of 
absence  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Dr.  Ormiston  is 
greatly  troubled  with  insomnia,  and  goes  away, 
contrary  to  his  wish  and  at  the  order  of  his  phy¬ 
sicians.  Many  of  his  congregation  were  at  the 
wharf  to  see  him  off.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr., 
sailed  by  the  same  vessel. 


CHARLES  SeWR'S  SONS.  RIDLEYS, 


JHartriagefii. 


Bezolved,  That  we,  the  Society  of  the  First  Preaby- 


I^byterian  Church  to  take  eba^  of  the  important 
trust  to  which  he  has  been  invited ;  be  it  farther 
Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  as  regoude  the  w^re 
of  this  Society  and  community,  it  is  not  wise  or  expedi- 


Pear0m£ 


The  BEST  COMPOUNB 

.V  SVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

Mi  ewsi  ytMlwg  else,  In  Hard  or  Soft  Wi^ 
ter,  wttlMwt  danger  to  ikbrio  or 
■wvma  Lakar,  TIaie,  and  Soap,  amas- 
lagtfr,  ^nd  Is  ef  great  value  fh  hoQMkeepera 
■oU  by  on  Urooers— bat  see  that  vile  Caaatei^ 
Mts  an  not  arged  npoa  yon.  PKARLIva 
Is  tho  auly  oafb  artlelo,  and  always  bsMg 
IksnsaMSf  JTAIIBS  PTI.K.  Hew  Yawlt. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wbolesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
onlyin  coal.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  106  Wall  8t.,  N.Y. 

~  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

The  auderslgned  is  making  loans  at  8  and  10  per  cent,  net 
to  Eaet>m  parties.  Loans  are  placed  on  farm  lands  or  city 
proper^  as  desired.  Satisfactory  security  and  references 
given  l.t  every  case.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  F.  W.  IDDING8,  Grand  Forks, 

I  Dakota  Territory. 

SKumistments. 


Sealskin  . 

'•  Garments. 


Buck— Dale— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  uncle, 
John  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Constantine,  Mich.,  Oct.  30, 1883, 
by  the  Bev.  John  F.  Kendall,  D.D.,  of  La  Porte,  Ind., 
Rev.  William  8.  Buck,  pastor  of  tho  Presbyterian 
church  of  Constantine,  and  Miss  Lillie  A.  Dale. 


Van  Lennep— At  his  late  residence,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
Oct.  29th,  1883,  Augustus  O.  Van  Lennep,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age. 

Thurston- At  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1883, 
Otiska  Adelaide,  wife  of  Joshua  Thurston,  aged  48 
years.  The  funeral  services  took  place  at  Trinity 
Church,  Mount  Vernon  Nov.  6.  The  interment  was  at 
Union  Cemetery,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Rust- Entered  into  the  rest  of  paradise,  Saturday, 
Oct.  20th,  1883,  Cimt.  Eluah  S.  Rust  of  Honeoye  Falls, 
N.  ¥.  Born  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  26tb,  1796, 
and  for  over  fifty  years  a  highly  respected  resident  of 
Honeoye  Falls.  He  lived  a  Christian,  and  passed  away 
with  the  hope  of  life  everlasting,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Teeple— At  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  .8,.1883^  Mrs.  Lucy 
Tebple,  aged  92  years. 

Mrs.  Teeple  came  w  th  her  father,  Bobert  Campbell, 
from  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  to  the  town  of  which  he 
was  the  first  settler,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 
Her  father’s  bouse  was  the  home  of  the  pioneer  minis¬ 
ters  who  traversed  the  Cohocton  and  Chemung  Valleys, 
where  it  was  her  delight  to  entertain  those  angels  of 
the  churches.  In  1815  she  married  George  Teeple,  who 
was  for  forty-four  years  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  was 
called  to  his  reward  in  1876.  Mrs.  Teeple  was  a  true 
mother  in  Israel,  a  woman  of  groat  energy  and  practi¬ 
cal  sense,  always  cheerful  and  helpful.  She  had  "  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  She  was  always 
in  her  place  in  the  sanctuary,  and  loved  the  work  of  tne 
Lord  above  her  chief  joy,  until  failing  strengto  prevent¬ 
ed.  She  was  remarkable  as  a  neighbor — a  friend  to  tho 
friendless,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  a  nurse  to  the  sick, 
giving  a  home  to  the  children  of  others  as  well  as  rais¬ 
ing  six  of  her  own.  Her  last  years  were  spent  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  Sutherland,  where,  nonored  and 
beloved  by  all,  serenely  happy,  and  with  triumphant 
faith,  she  awaited  with  folded  bands,  longing  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  end,  the  time  when  she  should  be  permitted 
to  join  loved  ones  gone  before.  Her  life  was  not  great, 
as  the  world  calls  greatness;  but  in  her  sphere— for 
self-denial,  for  faithfulness,  for  charity,  and  for  faith  in 
God  and  a  devoted  life- she  had  but  few  equals,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  mothers  of 
the  olden  time.  s.  w.  p. 

Mobey— In  Penfleld,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4, 1883,  Jane  Adams, 
wife  of  Eugene  S.  Morey,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Morey  was  the  daughter  of  ruling  elder  William 
Fellows,  Esq.,  whose  family  have  long  been  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  Penfleld  Presbyterian  church, 
and  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  community.  She  was 
born  is  1848,  and  at  a  very  early  age  professed  her  faith 
in  Christ,  and  united  with  the  above  mentioned  church, 
actively  engaging  herself  in  its  service,  especially  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  the  choir,  and  missionary  societies.  She 
was  of  a  bright,  active,  enthusiastio  temperament  and 
disposition,  winning  many  friends,  to  whom  she  clung 
with  great  tenacity  of  affection.  She  was  married  Aug. 
3d,  1882,  to  Eugene  8.  Morey  (son  of  Rev.  A.  F.  Morey, 

Eastor  of  the  Methodist  church),  continuing  to  act  as 
ousekeeper  for  her  aged  father,  who  four  years  before 
bad  been  bereft  of  his  wife.  On  the  eve  of  motherhood, 
with  no  previous  premonitions  or  presentiments  of 
death,  serious  complications  suddenly  set  in,  defying 
nil  the  skill  of  her  physicians,  and  terminating  fatally, 
while  she  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  The 
event  stirred  profound  and  widespread  amazement 
and  grief  throughout  the  entire  community.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  at  her  father’s  resi¬ 
dence,  by  Rev.  J.  Edward  Close  of  Plttsford,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  large  concourse  of  relatives  and 
friends,  deeply  affected  with  a  providence  so  mysteri¬ 
ous,  falling  so  heavily  upon  the  father,  to  whom  she 
seemed  Indispensable  in  his  declining  years,  and  upon 
the  husband,  culled  under  such  distressing  circum¬ 
stances  to  sever  a  companionship  that  carried  with  it 
the  hopes  of  long  years  to  oome. 


The  Presbytery  of  Hew  York  will  meet  In  the  Leo- 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Nov.  13th,  at 
3  P.  M.  8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

ilusitusis  Xottceos 


JAMEspylE'S 


There  are  two  methods  of 
making  sealskin  garments ;  we 
pursue  the  one  of  buying  the 
best  skins  and  having  them 
dressed  for  us,  completing  the 
work  by  selecting  the  better 
portion  of  each  and  cutting  to 
avoid  unnecessary  seams,  par¬ 
ticularly  cross-seams.  From 
this  careful  selection  there  is 
left  a  large  quantity  of  pieces, 
such  as  edges  and  other  un¬ 
desirable  portions,  which  we 
sell  to  those  who  follow  the 
second  method ;  they  utilize 
these  fragments  by  piecing 
together  an  almost  indefinite 
number,  the  seams  running 
this  way  and  that  way  and 
every  way ;  the  goods  ri^ade 
in  this  manner  are  sold  for 
what  may  seem  low  prices,  but 
they  are  not  durable,  and  in 
the  end,  which  usually  comes 
quickly,  prove  to  be  very  high- 
priced,  the  seams  opening  out 
and  pulling  apart,  leaving  mis¬ 
shapen  and  ill-looking  gar¬ 
ments. 

,  We  have  a  goodly  number  of 
sacques  and  dolmans,  and  silk 
circulars  lined  with  squirrel  and 
mink,  of  every  size  in  the  latest 
shapes,  made  by  the  first  meth¬ 
od  ;  we  can’t  sell  them  as  low 
as  those  which  are  made  from 
remnants,  but  we  offer  them 
for  as  little  as  honest  goods 
can  be  sold  for. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Up  Town  Store  : 

Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street. 

Down  Town  Store  : 

Grand  and  Chrystie  Streets. 

STEPHEN^MJ). 

'by  the  author  of  the 

“  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD.» 

12mo,  $1.76. 

The  Present  Trtith.  A  series  of  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Lon¬ 
don,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  12mo,  $1. 

UNIFORM  with,  AND  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Spurgeon’s  Sermons.  10  vols.  -  -  -  $10  00 

Spurgeon’s  Feathers  for  Arrows.  -  -  1  00 

Spnrgeon’s  Morning  by  Morning.  -  -  1  00 

Spurgeon’s  ETening  by  Evening.  -  -  1  00 

EOBEET  CAETEE  &  BEOS., 

530  Broadway,  New  York. 

dVAny  of  the  above  Bent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

Magnificent 

Anthem  Books. 

ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  SUBE  TO  GIVE 
ACTION. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  07~ ANTHEMS. 

Boards,  $10  per  Doz. ;  $1  each  by  Mail. 

TEMPLE  ANTHEMS.— Lowry  and  Doane. 

Boards,  $12  per  Doz. ;  $1.25  each  by  Mail. 

CORAL  ANTHEMS.-Danks. 

Boards,  $13.50  per  Doz. ;  $1.50  each  by  Mail. 

EN6LISM  ANTHEMS.-Lisar. 

Cloth,  $24  per  Doz. ;  $2.25  each  by  Mall. 

A  full  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

SZaLOrnr  ICAIN, 


7ft  Boat  Stack  Street, 
NKW  YORK. 


81  Raadolph  Street, 
CHICACM). 


Tke  only  anthorized  Ameri«an  e<lifi«ii,  and  eoitaiis  ail 
the  original  illnstrations  and  fitosimiles. 

The  Life  of  Inther. 

By  Julius  Kostlin,  Professor  In  the  University 
of  Halle.  With  more  than  60  illustrations  from 
original  portraits  and  documents.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
$2.50. 

“A  student  who  has  read  these  six  hundred  pages  atten¬ 
tively  will  have  no  questions  left  to  ask.  He  will  have  heard 
Luther  speak  in  his  own  racy,  provincial  German.  He  will 
have  seen  him  in  the  pulpits.  He  will  have  seen  him  In 
Kings’  Courts  and  Imperial  Diets.  He  will  have  seen  him 
at  his  own  table,  or  working  In  bis  garden,  or  by  bis  chil¬ 
dren’s  bedside.  He  will  have  seen,  moreover — and  It  Is  a 
further  merit  to  this  most  excellent  book — a  series  of  care¬ 
fully  engraved  portraits  from  the  best  pictures  of  Luther 
himself,  of  bis  wife  and  family,  and  of  all  the  most  eminent 
men  with  whom  his  work  forced  him  into  friendship  or 
collision.  For  such  a  biography  Europe  has  waited  till  the 
eve  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.” — 
James  Anthony  Froude,  In  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Tbe  B}iiid8  of  Luther. 

In  the  best  English  versions  and  tlie  original  text. 
Together  with  the  musical  arrangements  written 
for,  or  associated  with  them.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Leonard  W.  Bacon  and  Prof.  Nathan  H. 
Allen,  Mus.  Doc.  1  vol.,  4to.  Unique  bind¬ 
ing,  with  vignette  portrait.  $2. 

These  are  “  the  hymns  which  have  been  sung  In  churches 
and  households,  and  by  armies  on  the  march  to  battle,  now 
for  four  centuries.”  They  are,  of  all  Luther’s  writings,  the 
most  closely  connected  with  his  name  and  memory,  and 
they  have  become  the  common  heritage  of  Protestant 
Christendom.  This  edition,  published  In  connection  with 
the  Luther  celebration.  Is  the  only  complete  collection  of 
the  hymns  and  music  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
English  speaking  people.  The  original  words  are  In  all 
cases  printed  with  the  best  English  versions,  and  set  to  the 
music  written  for  them  by  some  of  the  greatest  musical 
composers,  and  that  has  always  been  associated  with  them. 
Dr.  Bacon  has  written  a  most  Interesting  Introduction,  and 
has  prefaced  each  hymn  with  an  account  of  Its  origin,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  references  in  it.  Groat  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  text  and  the  music;  the  English  versions 
are,  in  all  cases,  set  to  the  saYne  music  as  the  originals. 

The  Reformation. 

By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Yale  College.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  $2.50. 

“  Professor  Fisher’s  History  of  the  Reformation  is  a  work 
most  creditable  to  American  scholarship.  It  Is  fair  and 
full,  yet  not  in  the  least  tiresome.  Instead  of  the  usual 
careless  acceptance  and  loose  handling  of  tradition,  he  has 
given  thorough  investigation  and  exact  statement,  and  for 
D’Aublgne’s  declamatory  Protestantism,  he  has  substituted 
large  scholarly  discussion  of  the  points  which  Interest 
thoughtful  men.  The  book  Is  evidently  the  ripe  results  of 
years  of  study  and  thought,  and  I  recommend  it  to  all  pur¬ 
suing  any  worthy  course  of  historical  studies.”- Andrew 
D.  White,  President  of  Cornell  University. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
will  he  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  743  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  NATIONAL  NOVEL. 


Grand,  AHen  &  Orchard  Streets,  N.  Y. 
FUR  GARMENTS. 

BEAL  seal-lined  AND  SIBERIAN  SQUIRREL  HEAD 
CIRCULARS,  VERY  FINE  GARMENTS,  AT  $39,  WORTH 

$75. 

FUR-LINED  CIRCULARS,  $15,  $18,  $22,  $25,  $’29,  $33. 
FUR-LINED  DOLMANS,  50  INCHES  LONG,  $21,  $33, 
$45,  $59. 

SEAL  SACQUES.  37  AND  38  INCHES  LONG,  $85,  $95, 
$105,i$115,  $125. 

FINE  SEAL  SACQUES,  40,  42,  AND  44  INCHES  LONG, 
$135,  $145,  $160. 

SEAL  DOLMANS,  50  INCHES  LONG,  $179. 

OTTER  DOLMANS,  TRIMMED  COLORED  BEAVER  AND 
UNPLUSHED  OTTER,  50  INCHES  l,ONG,  $69,  $75, 
$85,  $95,  $105,  $115. 

REAL  SKIN  TURBANS,  $1.25. 

1,000  SETS  LADIES’  BLACK  RUSSIAN  MUFFS  AND 
COLLARS,  AT  $2.25  THE  SET. 

NATURAL  BEAVFJl  MUFFS  AND  COLLARS,  $9  THE  SET. 

HOLIDAYS 

THE  RAPID  APPROACH  OP  THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLI¬ 
DAYS  AGAIN  BRINGS  DOLLS,  TOYS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS 
INTO  DEMAND,  WHICH,  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  PRESENT 
WEEK,  WE  SHALL  HAVE  ON  EXHIBITION  ON  THE 
THIRD  FLOOR  OP  OUR  ESTABLISHMENT. 

BUYERS 

FOB  CHURCH  FAIRS,  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  FESTIVALS,  AND 
PARENTS  CAN  MAKE  THEIR  SELECTIONS  NOW,  AND 
HAVE  THEM  STORED  WITH  US  AND  DELIVERED  WHEN 
WANTED. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  PAIRS  AND  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

TO  ACQUIRE  ROOM 

IN  OTHER  SECTIONS  OF  OUR  ESTABLISHMENT  FOB 
THE  DISPLAY  OF  HOLIDAY  GOODS,  WE  SHALL  AT 
ONCE  COMMENCE  TO  REDUCE  OUR  STOCKS  IN  OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS,  AND  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THIS  WILL 
OFFER,  DAILY,  INDUCEMENTS  IN  EACH  OP  OUR  52 
DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  WINTER  NUMBER 

OF  OUR 

MAGAZINE 

IS  NOW  OUT,  AND  CONTAINS  MANY  PAGES  OF  ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS  OF  TOYS,  DOLLS,  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES 
SUITABLE  FOB  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS,  BY  WHICH  OUT- 
OF-TOWN  RESIDENTS  CAN  ENJOY  THE  SAME  ADVAN¬ 
TAGES  AS  CITY  DWELLERS. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  15  CENTS. 

SAMPLES  BY  MAIL  SENT  UPON  APPWCATION. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  CAREFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


Ul^  QnMRRF  RIVAIQ  EDWARD  RIDLEY  &  SDNS, 

fllu  VUIflDllL  nl  W  n  LO  ;409.  fill.  318.  to  821  GRAND  STREET. 


ROOMS  TO  LKT 

In  a  private  family,  without  board ;  furnished  and  spacious 
rooms  eligibly  situated  near  Dr.  Farkhurst’s  Church,  Mad¬ 
ison  Square.  Address  by  letter, 

J.  F.  A.,  No.  100  Beade  Street,  New  York. 

I%ARIT  Ourokose  your  CHRISTMAS  PRB8- 
||||U  I  fflNTS  until  yon  have  seen  our  IMMKJrsR 
llllll  I  HOLIDAY  CATALOOCB  of  TV^ys,  Nov- 
WIV  I  eRles,  Fancy  Goods,  go.,  mailed  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Bwrefca  T.  *  H.  CO.,  87  Warren  St., 

Sew  York. 

- _J _ _ _ 

A  GOOD  ALLOPATHIC  PHYSICUN,  Presbyterian  or  Con- 
gregatlona],  can  find  an  opening  In  a  prosperous  vil¬ 
lage  near  a  city,  w  th  an  assured  large  practice.  Immediate  i 
attention  necessary.  Address  ”  Clergyman,”  Evangelist 
Office.  ' 


"  Is  really  entitled  to  be  considered  a  national 
novel.  It  deals  with  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  description  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Bun  is  the  finest  piece  of  descriptive  writing  we 
have  read  for  a  long  time.” — Boston  Commonwealth. 

FIRST  EDITION  25,000  COPIES. 

“  E.  P.  Roe  is  master  of  a  thrilling  style.  His 
books  take  hold  of  one.  ‘  His  Sombre  Rivals  ’  is, 
in  some  respects,  his  best.  The  characters  are 
real  flesh  and  blood,  and  they  stand  out  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  ss. — Golden  Buie. 

1  VoL,  12bio,  Cloth,  $1.60. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,  SEW  YORK. 

A  REMARKABLE  ROMANCE. 
JT7ST  &BAST: 

ARIUS 

THE  LIBYAN : 

H  IDTl  OF  THE  PBDnTIVE  CHDBCE 

This  is  a  romance  of  the  Church  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  an  exquisite 
idyl  of  rural  Christian  life  on  the  Libyan  shore, 
but  the  latter  portion  describes  some  of  the  fierce, 
dogmatic  conflicts  of  the  period,  carries  the  reader 
to  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  brings  on  the  scene  a 
a  number  of  conspicuous  persons,  including  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  Athanasius,  and  Eusebius. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  Arius,  from  whom  what 
is  known  as  the  Arian  heresy  was  named. 

The  story  is  written  with  great  power,  and  yet 
with  marked  simplicity  of  style.  It  is  the  first 
book  of  the  author,  who  is  certain  to  be  hailed 
as  a  new  light  in  our  literary  firmament. 

One  vol.,  ISmo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

0.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  A  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

NEW  TEMPERAN^PUDLICATIONS. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House 
has  published  over  1,200  varieties  of  publications  bearing 
upon  every  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  from  the 
pens  of  over  2fl0  different  writers.  Tho  following  are  among 
the  publicat.ons : 

For  Sunday  Soliool  Libraries. 

How  Billy  Went  Up  In  the  World.  12mo, 

396  pages . $1  85 

Hannah  i  One  ot  the  Strong  Women.  12mo 

290  pages . OO 

Save  the  Boys.  12mo,  350  pages . 1  85 

Holly  Sprays.  12mo,  128  pages .  60 

Snsy’s  Opinions.  I2mo,  150  pages .  60 

Competitive  Workmen.  12mo,  272  pages .  1  OO 

Congressman  Staixiey's  Fate.  12mo,  403  pages.  X  85 

Golden  Threads.  12mo,  265  pages .  1  OO 

Her  Inheritance.  12mo,  354  pages . . 1  85 

Iflaoellaneoui  Publioatioiu. 

Wines,  Spiritual  and  Bcclesiastlcal.  By  Nor¬ 
man  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  12mo,  188  pages.  Cloth, 

50 cents;  paper .  85 

The  Temperance  Telescope.  14  full-page  lllus- 

tratlons . 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Temperance  Text-Book.  12mo, 

M  pages .  go 

The  Tempemnee  Bvangel.  New  songs,  63  pages. 

Boards,  30  cents ;  paper .  ...  85 

Betty’s  Bright  Idea,  and  Other  Stories.  13mo, 

72  pages.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  No.  10  of  the 

Fife  and  Drum  Series .  10 

Liquor  Laws  of  the  United  States.  Revised  and 
corrected,  together  with  extracts  from  decisions  of 
the  Courts  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  etc.  12mo,  212 

pages . 85 

Law  and  the  Llqnor  TmHc.  Ry  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D. 

12mo,  34  pages .  10 

Nntioanl  Tempemnee  Almanac  and  Teetotal¬ 
er’s  Year  Book  for  1884..  10 

Contains  72  pages  of  StatlsUos  of  Intemperance,  Anecdotes, 
Stories,  Puzzles,  Choice  Illustrations,  Postofflee  address  of 
officers  of  Stale  and  National  Bodies,  a  full  Directory  of  all 
Temperance  Organisations  In  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn, 
all  Tomiwranoe  Papers,  etc.,  etc. 

Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  Ten  cents,  single  ooples 
$1  per  dosen;  $7  per  hundred.  Address 

d.  Bl.  STBARMS,  Publishing  Agent, 

58  Beade  Street,  New  York. 


809,  811,  318,  to  821  GRAND  STREET, 

56,  58,  60,  62,  TO  70  ALLEN  street, 

59,  61,  63,  65  ORCHARD  street. 

SWBBPING  RBDUCTION  IN  PRICB  OF 


POSITIVE  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS. 

IN  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  A  SEASON’S  BUSINESS 
THEBE  IS  AN  ACCUMULATION  OF  BROKEN  LOTS  AND 
SINGLE  PIECES  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPECIALLY  OF  THE 
FINEST  GOODS,  WHICH  WE  DO  NOT  INTEND  DUPLI¬ 
CATING,  AND  SHALL  CLOSE  OUT  REGARDLESS  OF  COST, 
INCLUDING  WILTONS,  AXMIN8TER8,  MOQUETTE8, 
BODY  BRUSSELS,  ETC. 

OF 

INGRAIN  CARPJBTS. 

HAVING  PURCHASED  THE  BALANCE  OF  A  MANU¬ 
FACTURER’S  STOCK,  WE  HAVE  PLACED  ON  SALE  THE 
ENTIRE  PURCHASE.  500  DIFFERENT  PATTERNS  BEST 
ALL-WOOL  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS,  AT  75  CENTS  PFJl 
YARD. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

500  PAIRS  8HIELA  AND  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS  AT 
$22.50;  WORTH  $40. 

1,000  PAIRS  RAW  SILK  CURTAINS  AT  $6.60 ; 
WORTH  $10. 

BARGAINS  IN  LACE  CURTAINS. 

500  PAIRS  TAMBOUR  AT  $8;  WORTH  $12. 

1,000  PAIRS  ANTIQUE  AT  $6;  WORTH  $10. 

5,000  PAIRS  NOTTINGHAM  AT  $3;  WORTH  $6. 

WINDOW  SHAD1<.S  A  SPECIAITY. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP&CO. 

13th  St.  and  6th  Ave., 

_ NEW  YORK. _ 

ORIENTAL 

CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 

Just  received,  a  superb  collection 
of  Antique  Daghestan,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  Rugs,  among  which  are  some 
very  fine  examples  of  Eastern  handi¬ 
work,  also  a  large  and  well  select¬ 
ed  assortment  of  Oushak,  Bahndure, 
Koula,  and  Ghiordes  Carpets,  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes  and  colors, 
manufactured  expressly  to  our  order. 
Also 

PERSIAN  AND  INDIAN 
CARPETS, 

including  Khorassan,  Nomade,  llliat, 
Ferahan,  Mecca,  Khurdistan,  Bak- 
shiesh,  Futtipore,  Nepaul,  Lahore, 
Agra,  Masulipatam,  Mirzapore,  H«- 
shiapur.  Also 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 
EIDROIDERIES. 

The  above  will  be  offered  at  a 
material  reduction  from  former  prices. 

W.  &  J.1L0AHE 

Broadway,  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Streets, 
_ NEW  YORK. _ 

DROP  DR0THER8  & 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  All  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Colleciions  in  all  Foreign’ 
CoUN'rRIES. 
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MUDirSD  WITH  POWBH  FROM  OR  mOH.” 
BT  MBS.  HABTHA  T.  OALB. 

Luke  AxlT.  40. 

More  power  to  serve  Thee,  Lord, 

And  spread  Thy  Word ; 

Persuasive  power  to  win 
WaQd’rers  from  sin. 

This  grace  we  now  impior^. 

Wisdom  to  serve  Thee  more. 

Whom  we  adore. 

Humbly  we  here  oonfess 
Unworthiness ; 

Yet  deign  to  use  us  still — 

Our  souls  to  fill 
With  seal  that  shall  reflue, 

A  sacred  ze<d  like  Thine, 

O  Love  divine ! 

Guide  us  in  word  and  deed ;  ^ 

Warm  love  we  need — 

Large  hearts  embracing  all 
To  give  Thy  call. 

Give  power  to  help  the  weak. 

Like  Thee,  Most  High,  Most  Meek, 

The  lowest  seek. 

Serving  by  Thee  approved, 

O  best  beloved ! 

Toiling  unpraised,  and  known 
By  Thee  alone. 

We  would  most  gladly  serve 
With  every  thrilling  nerve. 

Nor  from  Thee  swerve. 

Blest  Spirit,  aid  impart 
To  search  the  heart— 

To  show  the  guilt  of  sin ; 

And  deep  within 
All  hidden  stains  remove. 

All  want  of  love  reprove. 

Pure  Heavenly  Dove ! 

Alone  we  would  not  come 
To  Heaven,  our  home ; 

But  many  trophies  bring 
Our  Saviour  King. 

What  joy  before  Thy  throne 
If  Thou  wilt  say  “  Well  done. 

My  faithful  one!” 


have  been  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  as¬ 
saults  made  in  the  interest  of  conservatism  up¬ 
on  his  very  able  paper.  After  hearing  another 
paper  on  a  distinctive  topic,  in  which  (he  strict¬ 
est  jure  dtivino  views  were  advanced,  another 
prominent  representative  of  that  body  said: 
I  am  regarded  as  quite  a  conservative  at  home, 
but  I  must  be  put  down  as  a  radical  here.  It 
certainly  need  not  be  surprising  if  such  men 
as  Flint  and  Lang  and  Mitchell  and  Dodds 
were  in  some  measure  displeased  by  such  ten¬ 
dencies  to  extravagant  exaggerations,  and  were 
even  led  to  question  the  practical  usefulness  of 
ecumenical  assemblages  for  so  shallow  a  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  mere  glorifying  of  the  Presbyterian 
name.  But  is  it  not  to  be  exi>ected  that  time 
will  correct  tendencies  of  this  sort,  and  that 
further  comparison  of  views  and  further  study 
of  the  things  that  are  common  to  all,  will  lead 
to  more  measured  and  sensible  statements  of 
what  existing  Presbyterianism  really  is  and 
believes  ?  Is  it  not  indeed  one  of  the  higher 
uses  of  the  Alliance  to  hold  such  provincial  ex¬ 
travagance  in  check,  and  to  bring  all  parties 
into  a  calmer  estimate  of  our  faith  and  our  or¬ 
der  as  one  branch  or  section  of  the  common 
Protestantism  ?  The  true  way  to  cure  such  ex¬ 
travagance  is  to  face  and  shame  it  out  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

It  may  be  that  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  in  respect  to  a  consensus  of  Presbyteri¬ 
an  belief  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
change  of  feeling  toward  the  Alliance  within 
the  Established  Church.  Possibly  it  is  feared 
that  this  movement  will  have  some  unfavor¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  Westminster  Symbols  as 
to  their  future  iwsition  and  infiuence.  Such 
fears  are  really  needless,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  any  such  consensus,  if  framed,  can  never 
be  anything  more  than  an  expression  or  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  common  belief— never  a  Creed  or 
Confession,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  these 
terms.  I  believe  that  great  good  would  come 
to  the  common  faith  from  such  a  declaration, 
if  wisely  and  temperately  drafted.  The  unities 
in  belief  made  manifest  by  it,  would  be  seen  to 
be  incomparably  greater  than  the  jjoints  of 
difference  that  might  come  into  view.  Such 
an  irenic  declaration  of  doctrine  would  quiet 
many  a  ix)lemic,  reduce  many  a  school  or  fac¬ 
tion,  give  comfort  to  many  inquiring  minds, 
and  do  much  to  unify  consciously  the  Presby¬ 
terianism  of  the  world.  But  certainly  there  is 
no  one  entertaining  such  an  opinion,  who 
would  wish  to  urge  this  measure  persistently 
against  the  conviction  of  honored  brethren 
conscientiously  holding  the  opposite  opinion. 
The  Alliance  exists  for  other  ends  than  this— 
ends  which  in  some  aspects  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  ;  and  every  true  friend  of  the  Alliance 
would  rather  postpone  indefinitely  the  framing 
of  such  a  consensus,  than  to  drive  off  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  body  as  the  Established  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  If  this  surmise  be  in  any  degree  correct, 
I  would  certainly  advocate  such  a  course  at 
Belfast,  however  great  might  be  my  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  Declaration  of  Belief  propos- 


sAirs  sAmr-LAXP. 

‘  Well,  sir,’  began  Sam,  when  asked  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  saving  the  express  train,  ‘  tliere’s 
not  much  in  it.  It’s  nigh  fifteen  years.  There 
wor  none  o’  them  block  telegrafts  and  Westin’- 
house  brakes  and  Pullman  cars  then.  It  wor 
just  such  a  dirty  night  as  this,  when  the  wind 
wor  up  and  wo^dna  be  laid.  We  had  a  pitch 
in  just  at  the  edge  on  the  viaduct  at  the  Junc¬ 
tion.  The  switching  ingin  wor  a  collectin’  her 
cars,  and  she  got  astride  on  the  switch  rails  just 
as  the  down  slow-passenger  train  came  a  knock¬ 
ing  into  her  and  blockin’  both  roads.  Some  sed 
it  wor  all  on  account  of  the  signals.  Others 
made  it  out  as  it  wor  cos  the  lockin’-bar  wor 
out  of  order.  Anyhow,  the  Goviment  inspector 
couldna  clear  it  up,  although  there  wor  any 
amount  of  ingineers  and  officials  down  wi’  plans 
and  sections.  We  wor  all  confusion.  Luckily, 
none  was  much  the  worse.  Some  was  shook  a 
bit,  and  an  owd  woman  died  of  the  fright.  I 
live  close  by  the  road,  and  bearin’  the  cr^h 
runned  up  to  see  what  war  amiss,  I  wor  just 
a-goin’  to  help  to  clar  one  of  the  roads  when 
something  quite  of  a  sudden  like  occurred  to 
my  moind. 

‘I  asked  Job  Croft  “Is  the  ‘Scotchman’ 
gone  up  yet  ?  ” 

No !  ’’  said  somebody  in  the  dark. 

‘  I  think  it  wor  the  station-master.  I  had  a 
red  lamp  in  my  hands  and  off  I  started  to  stop 
her.  Have  you  ever  seen  her  go  across  the 
viaduct,  sir?  She  comes  down  the  bank  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour  every  night  of  her  life. 
The  incline  falls  one  in  seventy,  so  you  may 
guess  she’s  not  wasting  time.  She  just  slips 
down  with  her  fifteen  coaches  like  well-oiled 
lightnin’.  Well,  as  I  wor  a-suyln’,  I  runs  over 
the  viaduct  like  a  madman,  makes  my  way 
through  the  tunnel,  and  when  I  got  in  the  cut 
tin’  the  wind  brought  me  the  roar  of  the 
“  Scotchman  ’’  going  lik4  a  red-hot  rocket 
through  the  Drabble  Dale  station,  a  mile  or 
more  off.  The  wind  it  came  through  the  cut- 
tin’  till  I  had  fairly  to  howd  mysen  on  the  rails, 
to  keep  mysen  from  bein’  a’  blown  away. 

‘  It  wor  then  my  lamp  went  out.  It  wor 
blown  clean  out,  and  in  no  time  the  “  Scotch¬ 
man  ’’  would  be  a  ripping  down  the  hill  like  a 
havalanche  of  fiame.  I  searched  my  pockets 
for  a  match.  In  my  coat  pockets  never  a  one, 
although  I  generally  carries  a  box,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  that  fearful  night.  At  last 
in  my  waistcoat  pockets  I  found  one  match. 
One  match,  and  the  wind  wor  a  blowin’  through 
the  cuttin’  as  through  a  funnel !  I’m  not  a  saint, 
sir  ;  but  I  knowed  that  the  lives  in  that  thun-. 
derin’  express  depended  on  that  one  match. 
If  she  went  into  the  fouled  line  she’d  drop  over 
the  viaduct  into  the  river.  The  perspiration 
covered  me  with  a  cold  sweat.  I  could  ’ear  my 
’art  a-thumpin’.  For  a  moment  I  went  a’  dizzy 
like.  Then  I  pulled  mysen  together  and 
throwed  my  whole  life  into  one  short  prayer. 

‘  It  wor  all  done  in  a  moment.  I  felt  th^  in 
the  cuttin’  for  a  crevice,  and  thank  Gk)d  I  there 
wor  a  small  opening  where  the  fog  men  shelter 
when  signalliu’  the  trains  on  thick  nights.  I 
crept  in  this  ’ere  place,  I  opens  my  lamp,  and 
put  the  match  inside  the  frame.  I  trembled 
lest  it  should  fail.  But  somehow  I  wor  strange¬ 
ly  cool  and  steady  about  the  hands.  I  struck, 
and  huddled  round  the  match.  The  wick  caught 
the  fire,  and  I  wor  just  in  time  to  jump  from 
the  hole  into  the  six  foot  and  wave  the  red  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  driver  of  the  “  Scotchman,”  as  she 
rushed  past  faster  than  the  wind.  She  wor 
a-goin’ !  But  the  driver  wor  on  the  lookO'Ut, 
and  had  seen  the  red  light.  All  I  could  see  wor 
the  tail  lamps  on  the  rear  guard’s  van  ;  but  I 
could  ’ear  the  danger  whistle  for  all  the  brakes 
to  be  clapped  on,  and  I  ’eai;d  ’em  a  griding  on 
the  rails,  and  then  there  wor  a  gratin’  that  told 
me  he  wor  a  reversin’  the  ingin.’ 

‘  Stopped ! ’ 

‘  Yes  sir,  just  as  she  got  on  the  edge  of  the 
viaduct.  He  had  her  bufferplank  not  three 
yards  from  where  the  road  wor  a  fouled. 

‘  The  sweat  poured  down  my  face  as  I  made 
for  the  junction  again ;  but  I  knowed  I’d  saved 
the  train,  and  I  prayed  again  not  in  words,  but 
with  a  sort  of  choking  gratitude  that  came  up 
in  big,  burning  lumps  in  my  throat.  Some  of 
my  mates  gave  me  this  ’ere  watch  and  chain, 
and  I  wor  shifted  up  by  the  superintendent  to 
a  ganger’s  job  ;  but  I  dunna  take  so  much 
credit  to  myself,  for  Providence  lit  the  matc^ 
that  night  in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm.’— 
Cassell’s  Magazine. 


and  gamblers  thereabout,  and  they  set  fire  to 
the  landing.  Then  some  men  came  over  from 
Honam  with  weapons  and  increaaed  the  stir. 
The  Custom  House  was  protecterl  and  not 
burned,  but  the  mob  went  to  Shameen  (the 
chief  residence  of  the  foreigners).  It  is  said 
that  at  first  their  niunbers  were  so  few  and 
their  cowardice  so  great  that  a  few  courageous 
ones  might  have  driven  the  mob  away.  Their 
principal  object  was  theft.  The  ice  factory  was 
the  first  building  on  the  island,  and  was  first 
burned.  The  German  and  English  Consuls 
gave  orders  that  no  one  should  fire  upon  ^he 
assailants,  and  the  women  were  removed.  The 
mob  burned  and  robbed  as  they  advanced,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rule  “First  come,  first  served.’’ 
The  soldiers  were  very  tardy  in  ooming,  and 
when  they  did  appear,  waited  for  the  foreign¬ 
ers  (who  by  this  time  were  somewhat  organiz¬ 
ed)  to  start  the  mob  away,  before  they  came 
uimn  the  island.  It  is  said  that  these  soldiers 
even  opened  a  way  for  some  of  the  thieves  to 
carry  off  a  sofa  that  they  had  stolen. 

I  heard  that  the  wharf  was  burning  just  as  I 
sat  down  to  my  lessons  with  my  Chipeso  teach¬ 
er,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock.  We  went  to  the 
roof  to  see,  fearing  that  the  Custom  House  was 
in  fiames.  Assured  that  it  was  not,  I  went  back 
to  my  Chinese  books.  About  ten  o’c^ck  the 
cook  came  in  alarmed  at  what  he  haa  heard, 
and  soon  Mr.  Henry  and  Dr,  Kerr  began  to 
plan  for  our  safety.  The  first  plan  wa^  to  send 
the  ladies  into  the  city  to  take  refuge  with  a 
Chinese  official,  and  to  send  the  girls  of  the 
school  to  their  homes.  This  was  soon  seen  to 
be  a  perilous  undertaking,  as  the  strt^ets  were 
full  of  people,  many  of  whom  would  be  glad  to 
be  rid  of  us ;  and  the^jirls  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  stolen,  which  w'ould  be  a  far  worse 
fate  for  them  than  it  would  be  to  be  burned. 
Several  of  them,  however,  did  go.  It  was  then 
suggested  that  we  go  to  the  Hong  Kong  steam¬ 
er  that  was  anchored  out  in  the  stream,  and  in 
which  the  Shameen  people  had  taken  refuge. 

I  got  out  my  little  trunk  and  put  a  change  of 
clothing  into  it.  I  looked  at  my  silk  dresses 
and  at  all  my  pretty  things,  and  shut  up  my 
heart,  and  said  that  they  must  go'  if  worst 
comes  to  worst.  If  the  mob  choose  to  come 
and  burn  or  steal  them^  there  is  no  help.  We 
dressed ;  we  ate  our  dinner ;  we  took  our  things 
in  our  hands,  said  good-bye  to  the  Chinese, 
who,  we  concluded,  were  safer  without  us  than 
with  us,  charging  them  to  care  for  nothing  but 
their  lives,  and  departed.  We  heard  that  the 
mob  had  burned  many  houses,  had  stolen,  and 
were  throwing  stones  and  using  spears.  In  the 
garden  we  paused,  and  our  arrangements  some¬ 
what  changed.  A  gun-boat  was  anchored  in 
the  stream  opposite  the  hospital,  and  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  await  events  and  take  to  the  gun¬ 
boat  if  it  became  necessary.  Accordingly  we 
returned,  bag* and  baggage,  to  the  house^and 
finished  our  dinner  in  peace,  after  which  I  sat 
down  again  with  A  Pong  to  my  Chinese  lesson. 
To  be  sure,  we  did  more  talking  than  studying, 
but  it  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing  for  me. 
A  Pong  had  a  chance  to  show  his  explanatory 
abilities,  and  I  to  cultivate  an  understanding 
ear. 

At  five  o’clock  the  hospital  bell  rang  as  usual, 
and  I  donned  my  calico  and  went  over.  I  was 
greeted  very  warmly.  “O  she  has  not  gone.’ 
“We  thought  that  you  had  gone  and  left  us.” 
“We  are  so  glad  that  you  have  not  gone.” 
“We  ivere  so  frightened.”  “Is  there  cause 
for  fear,  or  not  ?  ”  “  Do  you  feel  afraid  ?  ”  I 
was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  them  with 
truth  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  afraid.  I  told 
them  that  they  must  not  be  frightened,  and 
that  the  heavenly  Father  would  protect  us.  I 
told  them  that  the  soldiers  were  at  last  out, 
and  Shameen  had  a  force  of  several  thojjy^d 
Chinese  soldiers  for  its  protection ^  and  Chat 
the  gun-boats  were  on  hand ;  that  I  had  not 
gone  away,  and  was  not  goingt  Just  then  a 
messenger  came  from  Dr.  Wales  for  surgical 
instruments,  as  a  man  had  been  shot  five  times, 
and  his  instruments,  together  with  his  house 
and  all  that  it  contained,  were  totally  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire.  The  rest  were  now  w'anting  me  to 
go  with  them  to  the  gun-boat.  So  I  finished 
my  work  at  the  hospital,  and  ate  a  hasty  sup¬ 
per,  as  the  ladies  were  to  go  out  for  the  night. 
To  be  sure,  the  mob  was  scattered,  and  the 
soldiers  were  in  possession ;  but  the  gentlemen 
feared  that  some  trouble  might  arise  in  the 
night,  and  then  they  would  feel  safer  to  have 
us  in  the  boat.  So,  after  taking  a  few  things 
to  make  us  comfortable  for  the  night,  we  took 
another  departure.  When  w»  were  all  on 
board,  the  crew  said  that  they  were  afraid  of  a 
wind,  and  preferred  to  anchor  near  the  shore. 
A  Chinaman  who  had  a  small  steam  launch 
anchored  in  the  front,  came  to  say  that  we 
need  not  fear  to  anchor  there ;  that  if  any  dan¬ 
ger  arose,  he  would  immediately  take  us  in  his 
boat  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  said  that  he  would 
have  his  fire  ready  to  get  up  steam  any  minute. 
Then  word  came  that  the  gun-boat  had  been 
ordered  to  anchor  off  Shameen,  and  as  none  of 
us  cared  to  go  there,  we  all  concluded  to  take 
to  our  good  beds,  and  not  to  spend  the  night 
in  discomfort  for  nothing.  So  back  we  came 
to  the  house,  and  here  we  have  been  ever  since. 

There  was  a  rain-storm  in  the  night,  and  I 
judge  from  the  sound  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
another.  We  had  another  fright  just  at  eve¬ 
ning  to-night.  Word  was  sent  that  there  was 
danger  of  a  mob  in  the  night,  and  that  all  the 
ladies  would  go  to  one  house  on  Shameen  to 
stay.  It  was  said  that  the  Viceroy  had  chang¬ 
ed  the  soldiers  who  were  acting  guard  on  Sha¬ 
meen  for  an  inferior  set,  and  that  he  refused 
to  allow  private  telegrams  to  be  sent  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  there  was  fear  that  the  Chinese  au¬ 
thorities  were  turning  against  us,  and  would 
not  do  their  best  to  protect  us. 


STfie  at  H^ome 


“  ONB  Bnu)  nr  the  hani)  worth  two  nr 

THE  BUSH." 

BY  MBS.  SUSAN  T.  PEBBY. 

Two  birds  in  the  bush,  and  one  in  the  hand ! 

Does  It  not  seem  hard  to  quite  understand 
The  words,  repeated  so  often  before. 

That  the  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  much  more 
Than  the  fairy  pair  in  the  bush  so  green. 

The  delight  of  our  eyes  whenever  they’re  seen? 

Those  two  little  birds  with  plumage  so  gay, 

Who  keep  singing  the  sweetest  roundelay. 

And  sit  in  the  leafy  bough  together, 

Regarding  not  the  changes  of  weather ! 

How  we  watch  them  both  from  a  distant  view. 
How  we  long  to  possess  those  wonderful  two ! 

But  the  birds  in  the  bush  never  are  caged. 

The  trappers  and  hunters,  so  long  engaged 
Trying  to  catch  them,  pronounce  them  the  twain 
Most  delusive  birds ;  again  and  again 
They’ve  come  just  near  enough  softly  to  lay 
The  salt  on  their  tails,  when  both  flew  away ! 

The  bird  in  the  hand  is  one  all  alone ; 

But  then  it  is  there,  and  our  very  own. 

And  if  its  feathers  seem  only  plain  brown. 

One  little  wing  droops,  we  think,  too  far  down. 
And  its  song  sout  ds  like  a  commonplace  lay. 

It’s  safe  ill  the  hand — be  glad  of  its  stay. 

And  if  we  search  with  contentment  of  mind 
’Midst  the  brown  feathers,  we’re  quite  sure  to  find 
Some  bright-colored  ones  to  gladden  our  eyes 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  a  grateful  surprise ; 

And  what  we  once  thought  a  commonplace  tune. 
Prove  to  be  sweet  strains  of  mornings  in  June. 

Time  spent  in  endeavors,  wishes  to  gain 
Things  out  of  reach,  is  all  spent  in  vain. 

Believe,  dear  children,  we  better  by  far 
Be  thankful,  careful  of  blessings  that  are. 

Learn  their  true  value ;  then  we’ll  understand 
Two  birds  in  the  bush  and  one  ini  the  hand. 


the  CHUBB  PRATER. 

By  Alpine  lake,  ’neath  shady  rock, 

The  herd-boy  knelt  beside  his  flock. 

And  softly  told,  with  pious  air, 

His  alphabet  as  evening  prayer. 

Unseen,  his  pastor  lingered  near: 

My  child,  what  means  the  sound  I  hear ; 

May  I  not  in  the  worship  share. 

And  raise  to  heaven  my  evening  prayer  ?” 

Where’er  the  hills  and  valleys  blend. 

The  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise  ascend.” 

My  child,  a  prayer  yours  cannot  be ; 

You’ve  only  said  your  A  B  C.” 

I  have  no  better  way  to  pray, 

Alt  that  I  know  to  God  I  say ; 

I  tell  the  letters  on  my  knees. 

He  makes  the  words  Himself  to  please.” 

—From  the  Oerman. 


The  exclusiveness  of  pew-holders  sometimes 
leads  to  awkward  occurrences.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  turned  out  of 
a  pew  in  a  church  at  Deal  by  a  pompous  woman 
who  had  a  proprietary  right  in  it,  but  who  would 
have  made  no  small  sacrifice  to  sit  near  the 
Duke  if  she  had  known  him.  The  Duke  was 
mercilessly  severe  when  he  left  his  card  for  her 
with  the  sexton. 

Abraham  Mendelssohn  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter  Fanny  these  words :  “  Give  a  sol¬ 
id  foundation  to  the  building,  and  there  will  be 
no  need  of  ornaments.” 

At  a  ragged  school  in  Scotland  the  question 
was  asked  “  What  sort  of  a  bed  is  a  down  bed  ?  ” 
A  little  boy  answered  “  It’s  a  bed  on  the  fioor, 
sir.” 


FOREIGN, 


HOW  THE  EARL  OP  PLANBERS  WAS  SAVED. 

The  Earl  had  entered  the  square  near  where 
the  Ghent  men  were  drawn  up,  when  several 
came  to  him  and  said :  “  My  lord,  do  not  come 
further ;  for  the  Ghent  men  are  masters  of  the 
market-place  and  of  the  town,  and  if  you  ad¬ 
vance  you  will  run  a  risk  of  being  taken. 
N umbers  of  them  are  now.  searching  for  their 
enemies  from  street  to  street*  and  many  of  the 
men  of  Bruges  have  joined  them,  who  conduct 
them  from  hotel  to  hotel  to  seek  those  whom 
they  want.  You  cannot  pass  any  of  the  gates 
without  danger  of  being  killed,  for  they  are  in 
their  possession ;  nor  can  you  return  to  your 
palace,  for  a  large  rout  of  Ghent  men  have 
marched  thither.” 

When  the  Earl  heard  this  speech,  which  was 
heartbreaking,  as  you  may  guess,  he  began  to 
be  much  alarmed,  and  to  see  the  peril  he  was 
in.  He  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  not  go¬ 
ing  further,  and  to  save  himself  if  he  could, 
which  was  confirmed  by  his  owm  judgment. 

He  ordered  the  torches  to  be  extinguished, 
and  said  to  those  about  him  “  I  see  clearly  that 
affairs  are  without  remedy;  I  therefore  give 
permission  for  every  one  to  depart,  and  save 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  can.”  His  or¬ 
ders  were  obeyed.  The  torches  were  put  out 
and  thrown  in  the  streets,  and  all  who  were  in 
company  with  the  Earl  separativl  and  went 
away. 

He  himself  went  to  a  by-street,  where  he 
was  disarmed  by  his  servant,  and  throwing 
down  his  clothes,  put  on  his  servant’s,  saying 
“Go  about  thy  business  and  save  thyself  if 
thoucanst;  but  be  silent  if  thou  fall,  into  the 
hands  of  my  enemies,  and  if  they  ask  anything 
about  me  do  not  give  them  any  information.” 
“My  lord,”  replied  the  valet,  “I  will  sooner 
die.” 

The  Earl  of  Flanders  thus  remained  alone, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  he  was  in  the  greatest 
daiiger ;  for  it  was  over  with  him  if  he  had  at 
that  hour  by  any  accident  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  who  were  going  up  and  down  the 
streets  searching  every  house  for  the  friends 
of  the  Earl,  and  whomsoever  they  found  they 
carried  before  Philip  Von  Actveld  and  the 
other  captains  in  the  market-place,  when  they 
were  instantly  put  to  death. 

It  was  God  alone  who  watched  over  him  and 
delivered  him  from  this  peril,  for  no  one  had 
ever  been  in  such  imminent  danger  as  I  shall 
presently  relate.  The  Earl  inwardly  bewailed 
his  situation  from  street  to  street  at  this  late 
hour,  for  it  was  a  little  past  midnight,  and  he 
dared  not  enter  any  house  lest  he  should  be 
seized  by  the  mobs  of  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
Thus,  as  he  was  rambling  through  the  street, 
he  at  last  entered  the  house  of  a  poor  woman — 
a  very  unfit  habitation  for  such  a  lord,  as  there 
were  neither  halls  or  ai)artments,  but  a  small 
house,  dirty  and  smoky,  and  as  black  as  jet. 
There  was  only  in  this  place  one  poor  chamber, 
over  which  was  a  sort  of  a  garret  that  was  en¬ 
tered  by  means  of  a  ladder  of  seven  steps, 
where  on  a  miserable  bed  the  children  of  this 
woman  lay. 

The  Earl  entered  the  house  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  said  to  the  woman,  who  was 
also  much  frightened,  “  Woman,  save  me.  I 
am  thy  lord,  the  Earl  of  Flanders ;  but  at  this 
moment  I  must  hide  myself,  for  my  enemies 
are  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  I  will  handsomely 
reward  thee  for  the  favor  thou  showest  me.” 

The  poor  woman  knew  him  well,  for  she  had 
frequently  received  alms  at  his  door,  and  had 
often  seen  him  pass  and  repass  when  he  was 
going  to  some  amusement  or  hunting.  She 
was  ready  with  her  answers,  in  which  God  as¬ 
sisted  the  Earl ;  for  had  she  delayed  it  ever  so 
little,  they  would  have  found  him  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  her  by  the  fireside.  “  My  lord,  mount 
this  ladder,  and  get  under  the  bed  in  which 
my  children  sleep.” 

This  he  did,  while  she  employed  herself  by 
the  fireside  with  another  child  in  the  cradle. 

The  Earl  of  Flanders  mounted  the  ladder  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  getting  between  the 
straw  and  the  coverlet,  hid  himself,  and  con¬ 
tracted  his  body  into  as  little  space  as  possible. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  some  of  the 
mob  of  Ghent  entered  the  house.  One  of  them 
took  a  candle  and  mounted  the  ladder,  and 
thrusting  his  head  into  the  piacc,  saw  nothing 
but  the  wretched  bed  in  which  the  children 
He  looked  all  about  him,  above 


The  New  Genebai*  of  the  Jesuits.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  the  successor  of  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits  are  given  by  the  Germania:  An- 


jiven  by  the  Germania:  An¬ 
tonias  Anclerledy  was  bom  at  Brieg  (canton  Valias) 
on  June  3,  1819.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
when  nineteen  years  old,  and  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Rome  and  Freiburg.  The  catas¬ 
trophe  of  1847,  which  drove  the  Jesuits  from 
Switzerland,  found  him  at  Freiburg.  From  Pied¬ 
mont,  where  he  had  found  a  shelter  after  exile, 
the  Jesuits  were  also  expelled.  After  this  he 
went  with  several  other  members  of  the  Society 
to  the  United  States,  and  became  priest  at  Green 
Bay.  In  the  meanwhile  Germany  had  opened  her 
gates  to  the  Jesuits,  and  Anderledy  returnerl  in 
1851,  living  for  two  years  as  missionary  In  Bavaria, 
until  in  1853  he  was  made  rector  of  the  theologl^ 
cal  school  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Cologne.  In 
1856  he  became  rector  of  the  Theological  College 
at  Paderbom,  ’  ’  . .  '  '  ’  ^  " 

of  Moral  Theology  at  Maria  Laash . 

and  In  1870  hj 


THE  PROPOSED  WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  CHURCH  FROM  TBQ!  ALLIANCE. 

By  Prof.  E.  D.  Xorria,  D.D. 

It  seems  to  be  intimated  in  various  ways, 
that  Mie  next  General  Assembly  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  in  Scotland  may  decline  to  ap¬ 
point  delegates  to  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  and  may  in  this 
way  virtually  withdraw  from  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  a  step  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  by  every  friend  of  Presbyterian  unifi¬ 
cation,  not  merely  in  Scotland  or  the  British 
Isles,  but  also  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family  are  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  also  a  step  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  prove  in  the  long  run  disastrous  to  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  itself. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  indicates  with  apparent  accuracy  and 
candor,  some  of  the  infiuences  tending  to  in¬ 
duce  this  withdrawaL  Perhaps  the  chief  lead¬ 
ers  in  opposition  to  a  continued  representation 
in  the  Alliance,  although  the  two  men  are  act¬ 
uated  by  different  incentives  in  their  advocacy, 
are  Drs.  Phin  and  Milligan.  It  is  intimated 
ihait  Principal  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Story  and  some 
ethers  are  inclined  to  sustain  the  movement, 
and  the  writer  regards  the  dissent  of  our  be¬ 
loved  brethren,  Mitchell  and  Lang,  as  too 
mild  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  are  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  Alliance,  or  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  for  its  preservation.  If  the  proposition 
in  favor  of  withdrawal  is  really  sustained  by 
men  of  such  ability  and  influence,  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  be  successful. 

One  alleged  incentive  to  such  a  step  is  found 
in  the  very  natural  desire  of  many  persons  in 
the  Established  Church  to  cultivate  closer  in¬ 
timacy  with  Anglican  Ejfiscopacy.  This  is  ap¬ 
parently  disavowed  by  Prof.  Milligan  in  the 
Catholic  Presbyterian  for  September ;  yet  his 
explanation  of  his  actual  position  as  to  the 
possible  combination  of  Presbyterianism  and 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  leads  to  no  other  con¬ 
clusion.  He  indeed  advocates  with  earnest¬ 
ness  something  better  than  what  be  describes 
as  “  an  intensification  of  the  Presbyterian  spir¬ 
it”;  but  this  better  thing  is  in  his  judgment 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  some  scheme  for 
what  he  presents  as  “a  large  and  generous 
ChristlAn  combination,”  in  which  Presbyterian 
imd  Episcopalian  may  somehow  be  merged  in 
one.  It  is  qdite  likely  that  in  his  mind  and  in 
others,  this  natural  tendency  of  the  Alliance 
to  exalt  Presbyterianism  has  induced  some  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling,  and  that  by  contrast  the  af¬ 
filiations  of  the  Established  Church  with  its 
sister  Establishment  have  sprung  up  into 
fresh  prominence.  If  it  be  not  union  that  is 
sought,  closer  relations  even  at  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
owning  affiliations  with  other  types  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  are  quite  clearly  wished  for;  at 
least  it  is  desired  that  nothing  should  be  done 
in  the  way  of  fraternizing  with  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  household,  which  might  stand  in  the  way 
ot  such  closer  relations  in  the  future. 

A  more  general  reason  urged  by  Dr.  Phin 
and  others,  is  based  on  the  alleged  inutility  of 
the  Alliance  itself.  This  objection  was  urged 
against  the  scheme  for  a  Presbyterian  confed¬ 
eration,  even  before  the  preliminary  Confer¬ 
ence  in  London  in  1875 ;  and  the  only  answer 
which  could  then  be  given,  was  an  expression 
of  faith  and  hope  on  the  part  of  those  who 
thought  they  saw  great  possibilities  of  good  in 
the  measure.  It  is  too  soon  even  now  to  at¬ 
tempt  such  an  estimate  of  wliat  the  Alliance  is 
accomplishing  as  would  amount  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  ;  the  influences  and  issues  of  the  move¬ 
ment  are  still  largely  in  the  future.  And  yet 
the  justness  of  this  objection  can  hardly  be 
sustained  even  at  this  stage,  in  view  of  what 
the  Alliance  has  done  in  the  way  of  bringing 
the  Presbyterianism  of  the  world  into  con¬ 
scious  and  loving  unity.  The  gathering  of  its 
representatives  from  so  many  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  culture  of  fraternal  acquaintance 
and  confidence,  the  relative  retiring  of  provin¬ 
cial  i)eculiarities  in  the  presence  of  the  grand¬ 
er  elements  of  unity,  the  discussion  of  any  fun¬ 
damental  principles  in  the  common  system, 
the  mutual  consideration  of  some  practical 
questions  of  moment  to  all  alike,  the  accumu- 


Iii  1865  lie  was  appointed  Professor 
■  ”  •  '  ■  In  1869  he 


became  rector  of  the  same  place  ^ 
was  appointed  assistant  of  the  General  Beckx  atJ 
Rome.  His  thirteen  years’  experience  as  th^ 
right-hand  man  of  the  retiring  Vicar-General  gave^ 
him  the  first  claim  to  the  poet  to  which  he  has  j 
just  been  elected.  ^ 

The  Pay  of  ScoTcrn  Pbofessobs. — ^It  ussed  to 
be  believed  that  the  Scotch  professor  existed  on 
Greek  roots,  logical  abstractions,  a  slight  modi¬ 
cum  of  oaten  gruel  with  a  very  little  whisky.  Hei 
is  apt  to  be  refaresented  in  modem  fiction  as  al 
lank,  seedy  looking  personage,  straightforward! 
and  honest,  brimful  of  erudition,  but  apparently  j 
an  object  of  sincere  commiseration  on  account  of  I 
the  meagre  diet  he  was  forced  to  exist  upon,  con-| 
sequent  on  the  small  salary  he  receivt^.  That! 
might  have  been  the  case  fifty  years  ago,  but! 
when  examining  the  salaries  paid  to  {Hofessors  ini 
the  leading  Scotch  seats  of  learning,  it  is  found  ' 
that  many  an  American  confrere  would  gladly 
change  salaries  with  him,  especially  since  the 
cost  of  living  is  much  less  in  Scotland  than  in  the 
United  States.  Taking  the  Edinburgh  univcc^ttyj 
with  its  eighteen  professors,  one-half  of  tbemi|||B 
ceive  £1,000  a  year,  five  of  them  £2,000,  and  <|H| 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  is  in  receipt  of  £3,280." 
The  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics 
are  paid  respectively  £1,240,  £1,347,  and  £1,481. 
The  lowest  salary  is  that  secured  by  the  Professor 
of  History,  £242.  In  Glasgow  ten  university  pro¬ 
fessors  get  £1,011  apiece,  and  three  £2,000.  In 
Aberdeen  the  salaries  are  quite  handsome,  the 
lowest  being  £355,  the  highest  £1,440.  St.  An- 
drew'’6  was  always  a  school  of  poverty,  and  there 
the  professors  are  not  as  well  paid,  the  highest 
being  £620.  But  there  are  pensions  which  follow 
professors  who  have  well  and  diligently  served 
their  schools,  and  two  retired  dons  receive  £1,000 
each.  After  all,  a  Scotch  professor  occupies  a 
most  desirable  position.  He  has  plenty  of  leisure, 
as  his  hours  of  instruction  rarely  exceed  three 
hours  a  day. 

Funebal  of  THE  Rev.  Db.  Beoo.  —  October 
3d  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg  were  con¬ 
signed  to  Preston  street  burylng-ground,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  the  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest 
which  has  taken  place  in  that  city  for  many  years. 
Previous  to  the  funeral,  services  were  held  in 
Newington  Parish  and  Free  Churches.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter,  of  which  Dr.  Begg  was  So  long  pastor,  a  crowd 
which  filled  the  building,  assembled,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  congregation,  a  large  number  of 
clergymen  and  representative  men  belonging  to 
other  denominations.  Devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickson,  Leith,  and 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Balfour,  Holyrood,  Edinburgh. 
In  Newington  parish  church,  the  bell  of  which  was 
tolled  at  intervals,  the  service  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  Flint  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Liberton.  At 
the  house  of  the  deceased  in  George  Square  two 
services  were  also  held— one  in  the  drawing-room 
and  the  other  in  the  dining-room — and  were  con¬ 
ducted  respectively  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  W. 
MoncriefF,  Bart.,  and  the  Rev.  George  Macaulay, 
Edinburgh.  The  cortege,  consisting  of  a  full- 
plumed  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  twelve 
mourning  coaches,  and  a  number  ot  private  car¬ 
riages,  left  George  Square,  and  proceeded  by  way 
of  Buccleuch  Place,  Buccleuch  street,  and  Hope 
Park  to  South  Clerk  street,  where  the  company 
which  had  assembled  in  Newington  Free  Church 
took  their  place  in  front  in  the  following  order : 
The  general  public,  the  congregation,  Edinburgh 
U.  P.  Presbytery,  Edinburgh  Established  Presby¬ 
tery,  Edinburgh  Free  Presbytery,  and  Newington 
Free  Church  Kirk-session.  On  arriving  at  the  gate 
of  the  burylng-ground  the  coffin  was  taken  from 
the  hearse  and  carried  shoulder  high  to  the  grave, 
nearest  to  which,  after  the  pall-bearers,  were  sta¬ 
tioned  the  members  of  the  kirk-session.  The 
pall-bearers  were  Messrs.  James  and  F.  Faithfull 
Begg,  sons ;  H.  C.  Begg,  James  Curmack,  son-in- 
law;  James  Cormack,  Jr.;  James  White  of  Over- 
toun,  a  brother-in-law;  and  Thos.  Mylne,  Nlddrie 
Mains.  Previous  to  the  coffin  being  lowered  to 
the  grave  prayer  was  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Thomas  Smith.  It  was  estimated  that  about  2,000 
persons  took  part  in  the  funeral  procession,  and 
that  along  the  route,  on  which  most  of  the  shops 
were  closed,  there  were  from  20,000  to  30,000  spec¬ 
tators. 

Chbistian  Resignation. — Among  the  moving 
incidents  oT  the  gloomy  drama  of  Casamicciola, 
we  translate  the  following  from  the  Osservatore 
Cattolico :  “A  poor  young  woman  was  rescued 
who  had  been  buried  for  eight  days  under  the 
ruins  of  her  own  house.  At  a  little  distance  from 
her  was  her  son,  and  a  little  farther  her  husband, 
likewise  buried  alive  and  in  the  impossibility  of 
extricating  themselves  or  helping  one  another. 
For  two  days  she  had  talked  to  her  boy,  after 
which  he  ceased  to  answer,  and  she  understood  he 
wiis  dead.  For  four  days  her  husband  answered 
her,  after  which  she  called  him  in  vain :  she  was 
alone  alive.  ‘What  were  you  thinking  about?’ 
asked  the  reporter,  after  she  had  been  rescued, 
ami  her  strength  a  little  restored.  ‘  About  my 
son,’ she  said,  ‘my  husband,  and  Almighty  God.’ 
‘What  did  you  ask  of  God?’  ‘To  forgive  me  my 
trespasses,  and  to  make  me  die  soon  in  order  to 
join  my  son  and  husband  In  Heaven.’  ‘Do  you 
distlncily  remember  every  moment  that  yousjwnt 
there  beneath?  ’  ‘  Don’t  I  remember  them?  The 
first  days  I  called  for  help ;  but  after  the  death  of 
my  son  and  my  husband  I  ceased  to  call,  and  I 
said  the  prayers  of  my  beads.  At  last  I  heard  the 
voice  of  my  rescuers,  but  I  was  nnable  to  make 
myself  heard.  Then,  for  one  hour  or  so,  I  thought 


Should  this  prominent  Church  withdraw 
from  the  Alliance  in  order  to  secure  closer  re¬ 
lations  with  Episcopacy,  the  result  to  the  body 
itself  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  disastrous. 
Entire  unanimity  in  such  a  course  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  gained ;  and  the  mi¬ 
nority  will  certaiqly  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
effectively  the  affiliation  proposed.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment  will  be  to  bring  closer  together  the  friends 
of  disestablishment,  and  possibly  to  develop 
new  forms  of  opposition  to  the  State  Church 
system  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  The  con¬ 
federation  or  possible  union  of  the  Free  and 
the  United  Churches  to  this  end,  would  be  an 
event  which  those  who  propose  to  abandon  the 
Alliance  for  the  sake  of  union  of  any  sort  with 
Episcopacy,  might  have  serious  occasion  to  re¬ 
grot.  All  tine  friends  of  confederated  Presby¬ 
terianism,  at  least  in  this  country,  would  great¬ 
ly  lament  any  such  conflict  as  might  follow. 

The  crowning  reason  for  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  the  Alliance  lies  in  the  simple 
fact  that  it  is  the  strongest  and  best  practical 
expression  tliat  has  yet  been  given  to  the  idea 
of  the  unification  of  Protestantism,  and  that  it 
i»in  fact  the  most  decisive  step  that  has  been, 
or  is  likely  soon  to  be,  taken  toward  such  uni¬ 
fication.  The  recent  Methodist  Council  almost 
is  the  only  other  illustration  thus  far :  Luther¬ 
anism  may  at  no  distant  day  follow  these  ex¬ 
amples.  But  if  any  section  of  Protestantism 
is  qualified  by  its  wide  distribution,  by  its 
strong  affiliations,  and  by  its  historic  position, 
to  take  the  lead  in  such  a  process,  that  section 
is  the  Presbj'terian  family  of  churches.  That 
this  unity  of  Protestantism  should  ever  be  or¬ 
ganic,  few  have  faith  enough  to  believe ;  that 
it  may  nevertheless  in  the  coming  centuries 
become  a  real  and  glorious  result,  so  far  as 
spirit  and  purpose  go,  many  are  devoutly  hop¬ 
ing.  It  would  clearly  be  a  sad  step  backward 
if,  under  the  stress  of  any  fear  or  influence,  the 
old,  strong,  revered  Church  of  Scotland  should 
draw  back  from  her  legitimate  place  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  and  a  consummation  so  sublime. 

Lane  Seminary,  October,  1883. 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  THEM! 

BY  EBEN  E.  BEXFOBD. 

Three  little  mice  on  the  barn  floor  at  play. 

And  one  old  gray  cat  bidden  under  the  hay. 

Said  one  little  mouse  ‘  T,et  us  play  hide-and-seek: 

You  two  shut  your  eyes  and  don’t  look  Ull  I  squeak. 

Then  see  It  you  can  flml  me.’  ‘  Agreed,’  said  the  others. 
Alas  tor  the  tate  ot  the  three  little  brothers  1 

So  two  ot  them  shut  up  their  bright  little  eyes. 

And  the  other  one,  looking  both  cunning  and  wise. 

Slipped  Into  the  hay  where  the  gray  cat  was  hid. 

‘  Did  he  squeak?  ’  asked  one  brother.  ‘  I  thought  that  he  did,' 
Said  the  other.  *  We’ll  look,  anyway. 

You  hunt  In  the  cornstalks;  I’ll  rummage  the  hay.’ 

So  mouse  No.  3  in  bis  search  for  bis  brother 
Went  after  the  first  one.  By-and-by  said  the  other 
‘  Have  you  found  him  ?  ’  No  answer.  ‘  He’s  hiding,’  said  he; 
‘  I’ll  Just  take  a  peep  In  the  hay  there  and  see.’ 

What  became  of  the  poor  little  creature  ?  The  cat 
Is  the  one  you  should  ask  such  a  question  as  that. 

_  —Golden  Days. 


PUSSY. 

Did  you  ever  thiHk  why  we  call  the  cat  puss? 
A  great  many  years  the  people  of  Egypt, 
who  have  many  idols,  worshipped  the  cat. 
They  thought  she  was  like  the  moon,  because 
she  was  more  active  at  night,  and  because  her 
eyes  changed,  just  as  the  moon  changes,  which 
is  sometimes  full  and  sometimes  only  a  little 
bright  crescent,  or  half  moon,  as  we  say.  Did 
you  ever  notice  your  pussy’s  eyes,  to  see  how 
they  change?  So  these  people  made  an  idol 
with  the  cat’s  head,  and  named  it  Pasht,  the 
same  name  they  gave  to  the  moon,  for  the 
word  means  the  face  of  the  moon.  That  word 
has  been  changed  to  pas  or  pus,  and  has  come 
at  last  to  be  puss,  the  name  which  almost  every 
one  gives  to  tlie  cat.  Puss  and  pussy  are  pet 
names  for  kitty  everywhere.  Who  ever  thought 
of  it  as  given  to  her  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  that  then  people  bowed  down  and  prayed 
to  her? 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  HOME  LETTER, 

By  Mary  W.  Niles,  M.D. 

Canton,  China,  Sept.  10, 1883. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  you  saw  me  now. 
I  am  sitting  on  the  stones  at  the  river  landing, 
and  it  is  almost  dark.  There  are  twenty  little 
boys  (dirty  little  ones  too),  several  men  and 
women,  crowded  just  as  close  to  me  as  can  be. 
They  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing.  One  of 
them  says  “Just  see  the  foreign  devil’s  iien- 
cil !  ”  Others  tell  him  that  he  should  not  talk 
thus,  but  the  boy  says  “It  i«  a  foreign  devil’s 
pencil.”  Then  they  want  to  know  if  I  will  give 
them  some  of  my  pai>er,  but  the  boy  who  call¬ 
ed  me  foreign  devil  (I  am  sure  in  all  innocence) 
says  that  it  is  not  proper  for  them  to  ask  for 
my  paper.  They  say  “How  fast  she  writes,” 
and  want  to  know  why  I  am  sitting  here.  Per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  to  know  why,  too.  Well, 
there  is  some  tobacco  smoking  on  board  the 
boat,  and  there  is  a  slight  motion,  and  both 
together  incline  me  to  sea-sickness ;  therefore 
I  am  not  in  the  boat.  But,  you  say,  why  in  a 
boat  instead  of  in  your  house,  which  is  right 
here  and  so  comfortable  ?  Well,  we  are  off  on 
a  picnic— to  tell  the  truth,  on  rather  a  forced 
picnic.  Doubtless  you  have  heard  by  telegraph 
reports  that  we  had  a  mob  in  Canton  this  morn¬ 
ing,  that  eleven  of  the  houses  on  Shameen  are 
I  burned,  and  that  all  of  the  inhabitants  there 
have  taken  to  the  steamer.  Now  I  think  that 


WOODUETS  TEMPERANCE  SPEECH. 

Some  people  laugh  and  wonder 
What  little  boys  can  do 
To  help  this  temperance  thunder 
Roll  all  the  big  world  through. 

I’d  have  them  look  behind  them,  ’ 

When  they  were  small,  and  then 
I'd  like  just  to  remind  them 
That  little  boys  make  men. 

The  bud  becomes  a  flower. 

The  acorn  grows  a  tree, 

The  minutes  make  the  hour — 

’Tis  just  the  same  with  me. 

I’m  small,  but  I  am  growing 
As  quickly  as  I  can ; 

And  a  temperance  boy  like  me  is  bound 
To  make  a  temperance  man ! 

— Youth’s  Companion. 


But  Mrs.  Kerr 
came  in,  saying  that  she  had  just  come  from 
Shameen,  and  that  all  the  people  whose  houses 
were  standing,  were  going  back  to  stay  in  them 
this  evening.  So  we  are  quieted  again.  Prob¬ 
ably  we  are  just  as  safe  here  as  anywhere.  I 
went  out  in  a  chair  this  afternoon  to  visit  a  pa¬ 
tient.  The  coolies  put  up  the  curtain  in  front, 
so  the  chair  was  a  close  one.  They  never  did 
so  before.  I  listened  carefully  to  hear  if  there 
was  any  talk  of  the  foreigners,  but  I  heard  not 
a  word.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  attending  to 
their  own  business.  I  presume  that  no  one 
knew  that  a  foreigner  occupied  the  chair. 
Probably  if  it  had  been  known,  some  would 
have  called  out  “kill  the  foreign  devil,”  as 
they  often  do.  A  Chinaman  will  sometimes 
stick  his  head  into  the  ^hair  and  say  “  kill.” 

Wednesday,  Sept.  13tb. 

All  calm  so  far.  I  did  not  go  to  bed  last  night 
until  after  midnight,  but  slept  very  well  on  my 
long  chair  on  the  verandah.  Then  a  rain  came 
up,  and  I  went  to  bed.  Miss  Noyes  remained 
up  until  near  morning,  but  nothing  occurred. 
Last  evening  the  English  gun-boat  “Swift” 
came  up  from  Hong  Kong.  I  suppose  that  we 
have  nothing  now  to  fear.  I  am  feeling  very 
calm  indeed.  The  Lord  is  keeping  uS  all  in 
peace.  Whatever  happens,  I  feel  sure  tliat  all 
will  be  well.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  anything  farther  will  disturb  us; 
but  if  there  should,  if  the  property  were  all  de¬ 
stroyed,  if  we  were  obliged  to  flee  for  our  lives, 
I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  all  rjght.  Probably 
we  all  need  a  good  rough  breeze.  Even  if  my 
life  should  be  threatened,  I  think  that  I  should 
not  feel  anxious.  The  Cihines^  Christians  all 
I  say  “The  Lord  will  take  carb  of  us,”  and  I 
never  felt  more  at  rest  in  my  life. 


The  fishermen  of  Brittany,  so  the  story  goes, 
are  wont  to  utter  this  simple  prayer  when  they 
launch  their  boats  upon  the  deep  :  “  Keep  me, 
my  God ;  my  boat  is  so  small  and  Tliy  ocean 
is  so  wide.”  How  touchingly  beautiful  the 
words  and  the  thought !  Might  not  the  same 
petition  be  uttered  with  as  much  directness 
every  morning  and  evening  of  our  daily  life — 
“Keep  me,  my  God;  for  ray  boat  is  so  small 
and  Thy  ocean  is  so  wide  ”  ?  Keep  me,  my  God, 
keep  me  from  the^erils  and  temptations  that 
throng  around  me  as  I  go  about  my  daily  du¬ 
ties.  “  My  boat  is  so  small  ” — I  am  so  weak, 
so  helpless,  so  prone  to  wander,  so  forgetful  of 
Thy  loving  kindness  !  I  am  tossed  to  and  fro 
at  the  mercy  of  the  world  ;  I  am  buffeted  about 
by  sharp  adversity,  and  driven  before  the 
storms  of  grief  and  sorrow.  Except  Thou  dost 
keep  me  I  must  perish.  Keep  me,  my  God,  for 
“  Thy  ocean  is  so  wide  ” — the  journey  is  long, 
and  the  days  and  the  years  are  many.  “In 
Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust  Deliver  me 
in  Thy  righteousness.” 


were  asleep, 
him,  and  below,  and  then  said  to  his  compan¬ 
ions  “Come,  come,  let  us  be  going;  we  only 
lose  our  time  here.” 

The  Earl  of  Flanders,  jiearing  all  this  con¬ 
versation  as  he  lay  hid,  you  may  easily  imag¬ 
ine  was  in  the  greatest  fear  of  his  life.  In  the 
morning  he  could  have  said  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  in  Christendom,  and 
that  same  night  he  felt  himself  one  of  the 
smallest.  One  may  truly  say  that  the  fortunes 
of  this  world  are  not  stable.  It  was  fortunate 
for  him  to  save  his  life,  and  this  miraculous 
escape  ought  to  be  to  him  a  remembrance  his 
whole  lifetime. 

The  following  Sundhy  evening,  when  it  was 
dark,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  escaped  from  Bru¬ 
ges.— From  “  The  Boys’  Froissart.” 


lation  of  interesting  statistics,  and  many  other 
results  actually  secured  during  the  i)ast  eight 
years,  surely  justify  a  large  part  of  what  was 
claimed  at  the  outset  by  the  friends  of  the 
scheme.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only 
two  meetings  have  been  held,  and  these  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  and  after  a  considerable  in¬ 
terval,  and  that  both  were  comparatively  ini¬ 
tial  and  experimental.  What  was  really  ac¬ 
complished  in  these,  may  legitimately  lead 
reasonable  men  to  expect  that  in  twenty  or  fif¬ 
ty  years,  if  no  misfortune  befalls  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Alliance 
will  be  seen  to  be  many  fold  more  significant 
and  valuable  than  they  now  appear. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  minds  have 
experienced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  view  of 
the  extravagances,  if  I  may  use  so  strong  an 
expression,  which  characterized  some  of  the 
proceedings  in  both  Edinburgh  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Estabiished  Church  were  amaz¬ 
ed,  if  not  disgusted,  by  some  of  the  profuse  de¬ 
monstrations  of  denominationalism  at  the 
Philadelphia  OounciL  Prof.  Flint  might  well 


they  had  gived  up  the  search,  and  the  hope  of 
dying  came  back.’  ‘What  did  you  think,  then?’ 
‘  I  thought  with  myself :  let  the  will  of  God  be 
done !  O !  I  so  much  longed  for  death !  I  thought 
that  God  chastises  here  on  earth,  but  He  rewards 
in  Paradise.  O !  hero  on  earth  I  had  no  longer 
any  one.’  ‘Therefore  you  feel  unhappy  for  having 
been  rescued?’  ‘  No,  since  God  wllf^  it  8<>;  and 
after  all  one  lives  so  little,  it  will  soon  be  over ! 
A  more  touching  example  of  Christian  resignation 
we  do  not  remember  having  read  of. — Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  Correspondence. 


Said  a  teacher  to  a  class  in  composition 
“  Make  a  rhyming  couplet  including  the  words 
nose,  toes,  com,  kettle,  ear,  two,  and  boil.” 
There  was  silence  for  a  lit  le  while,  and  then  a 
little  boy  held  up  his  hand  in  token  of  8uco*.‘8s. 
“  Read  the  couplet,”  said  the  teacher,  and  the 
boy  read : 

“A  boil  in  the  kettle’s  worth  two  on  your  nose. 
And  a  corn  on  the  ear  is  worth  two  on  your  toes.” 


Be  at  least  as  polite  to  father,  mother,  sister 
and  brother,  as  to  others ;  for  they  are  more 
important  to  you  than  any  other.-^Rochefou- 
cauld.  _ 

The  mother’s  aim  should  be  the  life-long 
counsellor  ot  her  child— not  commander. — Fran¬ 
ces  Power  Cobb. 


Ul  V«  WMm  uouily  preacherofXi2 

tlMceatary.  ^  Gw.  C.  Needham,  the  Evangel-j^? 
ist.  Bt#MM  hy  all  denominations.  The  best  /^a 
selHsf  Family  ever^blished.  A^nts 
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fARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


PALL  SUOOBnon. 

Hogs  that  are  to  be  killed  before  Christmas 
diould  begin  to  reoeive  particular  attention,  if 
they  are  expected  to  be  fat  It  is  important 
that  they  should  be  fed  regularly  with  plenty 
of  Indian  meal  if  sweet  pork  is  det^red,  and  they 
should  also  be  well  housed  before  cold  weather 
oommencee,  giving  them  plenty  of  dry  bedding 
to  sleep  on.  Many  bogs  are  kept  from  grow- ' 
ing  fast  by  being  kept  in  poor  quarters.  A  hog  * 
cannot  be  expected  to  grow  much  if  permitted 
to  suffer  with  the  cold  and  be  kept  wet  all  the 
time. 

We  ere  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  neglect 
of  proper  management  of  stock  in  the  Fall  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  other  season  of 
the  year.  When  the  pastures  are  getting  bare, 
eveiy  farmer  should  have  a  rotation  of  soiling, 
and  when  the  cold  nights  come,  especially  in 
the  case  of  milch  cows,  they  should  be  put  in  a 
comfortable  yard  or  stable,  and  not  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  cold,  damp  grass.  This  has  a  bane¬ 
ful  effect,  and  causes  more  barm  than  anything 
else. 

Put  the  cows  in  the  stable  or  yard  on  cold 
nights,  and  give  them  a  good  feed  of  late  sown 
com,  rye,  or  vetches,  at  night  when  you  take 
them  in  ;  another  feed  in  the  morning.  Every 
farmer  can  have  a  few  acres  of  this  green  fod¬ 
der*  ;  and  we  guarantee  to  say  that  one  acre  of 
“tWs-s^l  make  a  greater  return  in  feed  for 
stock  thfiji^flve  acres  in  pasture,  and  five  acres 
In  soiling-feed  on  one  hundred  acres  would 
keep  all  Uie  stock  required  on  that  quantity  of 
land  for  the  Fall  months,  better  than  25  acres 
of  pasture.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  little 
more  work  for  the  men,  but  it  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  extra  manure  so  much  needed, 
•and  the  consequent  increase  of  milk  and  beef. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  marketing 
chickens,  we  have  found  it  profitable  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  points:  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  best  not  to  ^ve  a  chicken  a  heavy 
feed  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before  killing.  If 
the  intestines  are  not  empty  at  the  time  of  kill¬ 
ing  their  acid  fermentation  tends  to  cause  de¬ 
composition.  Neither  should  the  feathers  be 
immediately  stripped  off;  for  if  the  blood  is 
still  fluid  it  wiil  settle  in  the  little  visicle  at  the 
base  of  the  feather,  thus  giving  a  spotty  look 
to  the  skin.  If  in  addition  to  these  precautions, 
a  few  pieces  of  chSrcoal  are  put  inside,  chickens 
will  be  in  good  condition  to  keep  as  long  as  the 
state  of  the  weather  permits. 

THE  CHOPS. 

It  may  be  in  the  interest  of  speculators  to 
read  reports  that  the  early  frosts  have  done 
rlous  damage  to  the  cereals,  and  to  thus  run 
own  the  crop  prospects;  but  the  official  fig- 
les  are  more  and  more  assuring. 

According  to  the  October  report  of  the  Agri- 
'ttiral  Bureau,  the  final  average  of  the  wheat 
^_.ld  will  not  differ  much  from  11.3  bushels  per 
acre ;  the  aggregate  will  exceed  400;000,000 
bushels,  and  may  reach  420,000,000.  This  is 
fully  up  to  the  September  estimates,  which 
predicted  a  yield  of  417,243,595  bushels. 

In  regard  to  the  xom-crop,  the  report  is 
equally  encouraging.  In  spite  of  the  ^ptem- 
ber  frosts,  the  yield  is  given  as  close  to  1,600,- 
000,000  bushels.  As  The  Tribune  says ;  “  The 
largest  crops  ever  grown  were  a  little  over  1,- 
700,000,000  bushels  ;  the  crop  of  1882  has  been 
exceed  only  twice,  and  the  crop  of  1883  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  by  four  per  cent,  in  acreage,  but  falls 
below  it  five  per  cent,  in  condition.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  if  these  returns  are  correct,  that 
the  country  has  available,  with  its  large  surplus 
from  last  year,  more  wheat  and  more  com  than 
it  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  sell  and  consume 
in  a  single  year.” 

The  rest  of  the  statistics  are  wholly  encoi  r- 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
crop  is  the  largest  ever  grown,  being  about 
,000,000  bushels.  The  barley-crop  will  be 
nearly  50,000,000  bushels.  The  potato-crop  will 
be  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1865  ;  aud  the 
estimated  yield  of  cotton  is  6,000,000  bales,  a 
yield  that  has  been  only  twice  exceeded. 

CALIPOEHIA  SHEPHERDS. 

The  sheep  ranches  are  usually  desolate  places 
— a  great  stretch  of  seemingly  bare  lands,  with 
a  few  fenced  corals,  blacken^  and  foul  smell¬ 
ing  ;  the  home  and  outbuildings  clustered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  hollow  or  on  a  hillside  where  there 
is  water ;  the  less  human  the  neighborhood 
the  better.  The  loneliness  of  the  life  is  of  it¬ 
self  a  salient  objection  to  the  industry.  Of 
this  the  great  owners  need  know  nothing  ;  they 
can  live  where  they  like.  But  for  the  small 
sheepmen,  the  shepherds,  and  above  all  the 
herders,  it  is  a  terrible  life — how  terrible  is 
shown  by  the  frequency  of  insanity  amnng 
herders.  Sometimes,  after  only  a  few  months 
of  the  life,  a  herder  goes  suddenly  mad.  After 
learning  this  fact,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
see  the  picturesque  side  of  the  groups  one  so 
often  comes  on  suddenly  in  the  wildernesses — 
sheep  peacefully  grazing,  and  the  shepherd  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  watching  them,  or  the  whole 
flock  racing  in  a  solid,  fleecy,  billowy  scamper 
up  or  down  a  steep  hillside,  with  the  dogs  leap¬ 
ing  and  barking  on  ail  sides  at  once.  One 
scans  the  shepherd’s  face  alone,  with  pitying 
fear  lest  he  may  be  losing  his  wits. — Century. 

wAwflTTfo  the  old  oaeeh  bucket. 

,  The  Hartfbrd  Courant  thus  replies  to  an 
”  old  subscriber  ”  who  wants  a  rule  for  hang¬ 
ing  the  old  oaken  bucket  to  a  well  sweep : 
j  Cases  differ  so  that  every  case  may  furnish 
its  own  rule.  The  crotch  may  be  a  rich-look¬ 
ing  saw-log,  mortised  at  the  upper  end,  or  a 
more  rustic  natural  fork — shouldered  where 
the  limbs  were,  and  furnishing  better  climbing 
for  cats  and  boys — cut  from  the  large  knotty 
top  of  a  big  pasture  chestnut  or  oak.  Both 
were  used  by  the  fathers  according  to  chance 
and  fancy.  However  made,  the  crotch  should 

•  hold  the  long,  slim  chestnut  sweep,  preferred, 
with  its  iron  bearings,  strictly  to  its  business 
with  a  tight  and  easy  joint.  No  matter  if  it 
creaks  a  little.  The  wife  can  tell  when  the  hus¬ 
band  comes  home  by  that  music,  and  the  aged 
farmer  by  the  fireside,  regretting  his  vigorous 
days,  may  count  the  buckets  drawn  by  the  new 
hired  man,  and  know  if  the  stock  gets  water 
enough.  Truant  sons,  flat  on  their  backs  with 
fever  on  foreign  shores,  have  longed  to  hear 
the  creak  of  the  home  well-sweep. 

!,  If  set  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  well,  the 

•  crotch  gives  the  sweep  a  longer  arm,  playing  in 
'  the  straighter  arc  of  a  larger  circle  more  di- 
t  rectly  over  the  well.  At  rest,  the  butt  of  the 
^  sweep,  if  long  enough,  may  lie  upon  a  short 
u  rail  set  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  apart,  to 
p  receive  it,  holding  the  lower  end  of  the  well- 
I-  pole  and  bucket  at  an  easy  emptying  point  in 
f  the  curb. 

~  Much  of  the  diversity  seen  in  well  tackle  of 
5  this  kind  proceeds  from  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing  sticks  of  the  proper  dimensions.  To  make 
!  a  short  sweep  long  enough,  it  is  sometimes 
■  projected  towards  the  well  over  the  crotch  and 
-  weighted  with  an  old  family  pot  of  ballast  and 
"•  kentledge.  This  is  more  rustic  than  handsome. 

^  The  well-pole  used  to  be  made  of  the  straight- 
r  est  and  slimmest  pine  sapling  to  be  found  in 
;  the  forest,  peeled  and  wrought  to  a  suitable 
!  size  for  the  hand.  I  know  of  a  party  whose 
t  wife’s  father  hod  a  large,  clumsy  well-pole.  In 
;  days  of  said  party’s  courtship  he  volunteer- 
ifo  work  the  pole  down  nicely  to  flt  a  woman’s 
^4  p.  The  conservative  father  refused  the  prof- 
^  .ed  change,  and  the  well-pole,  house,  and  all, 
^  ^parted.  To  this  day,  however,  this  party, 
4  inding  traces  of  similar  oonservativeness  he- 
‘  reditary  in  his  famUy,  has  been  heard  to  ex- 
>  press  his  understanding  of  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  saying  ‘‘  well-pole”  1  It  would  be  bet- 
:  ter  to  make  the  well-pole  handy  at  once. 

,  ’  Knowing  the  depth  of  the  well  and  length  of 
4  timber  possible,  working  plans  of  the  elevation 
4  Bay  be  made  on  paper,  and  a  little  model  set 

•  li-Vp  over  a  hole  made  with  an  iron  bar,  might 

Inform  the  mind. 

'  Inlormation  is  scarce  about  these  old  rigs. 
I'iQK^OB^ias  are  silent.  Moss  nows  cn  the  epi- 
the  coopers  who  made  the  old  invert- ' 


ed-bell-crown,  white-oak  bucket — easy  to  dip 
and  eeusy  to  empty.  The  modern  blacksmith 
must  be  told  how  to  make  irons,  and  the  recent 
carpenter,  wood  for  It.  The  handy  Yankee, 
who  could  cut,  haul,  and  hew  the  timber,  is  ex¬ 
tinct.  Yet  the  old  well-sweep  is  being  revived. 
An  Irish  neighbor  is  determined  to  have  one, 
and  there  is  no  surer  and  safer  machine  for 
giving  us  fresh  subterranean  water. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Warts. — A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  med¬ 
ical  journals  says  that  the  application  of  a 
strong  solution  of  chromic  acid  three  or  four 
times  a  day  by  means  of  a  camel’s  hair  pencil 
is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  removing 
warts. 

Beadino  Aloud. — There  is  no  better  exercise 
for  strengthening  the  chest  organs  than  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  provided  always  the  reader  be  made 
to  stand,  to  keep  the  shoulders  up,  aud  the 
chest  well  braced  back.  Beading  has,  of  course, 
the  advantage  over  singing,  that  while  compar¬ 
atively  few  persons  are  able  to  sing,  all  are 
able  to  read.  For  children,  especially,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  implied  in  reading  aloud  is  invaluable  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  lungs. 

Staunching  Wounds. — If  a  man  is  wounded 
so  that  blood  flows,  that  flow  is  either  regular, 
or  by  jets  or  spurts.  If  it  flows  regularly,  a 
vein  has  l>een  wounded,  and  a  string  should  be 
bound  tightly  around  below  the  wounded  part, 
that  is  beyond  it  from  the  heart.  If  the  blood 
comes  out  by  leaps  or  jets  an  artery  has  been 
severed,  and  the  person  may  bleed  to  death  in 
a  few  minutes ;  to  prevent  which  apply  the 
cord  above  the  wound,  that  is  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart 

A  Humane  Expedient.  —  A  certain  Dr.  Le 
Comte  in  France,  finding  the  majority  of  deaths 
upon  the  battle-fields  arise  from  the  bleeding 
to  death  of  the  wounded  while  waiting  for  the 
surgeon,  proposes  that  each  soldier  in  the 
French  army  shall  be  taught  where  the  arteries 
in  his  body  are,  and  howto  arrest  hemorrhages 
from  them.  In  doing  this  he  has  found  a  use 
for  that  hitherto  most  useless  of  arts,  tattoo¬ 
ing — a  small  figure  «>f  some  kind  being  tattooed 
over  each  artery,  so  that  the  soldier  can  at 
once  see  where  to  apply  the  ligature. 

How  TO  Cure  a  Cold.—”  I’ll  cure  any  cough 
you  ever  heard  of,  and  with  one  of  the  simplest 
remedies  you  ever  saw,”  said  a  lady  vocalist  of 
considerable  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  “It’s  oysters.  I’ve  sung  fouileen 
years  here  and  in  the  old  country,  and  you  may 
imagine  that  the  climate  has  often  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  my  lungs,  but  I  rely  upon  oysters,  and 
they  can  be  depended  on.  My  husband  told 
me  of  this  kind  of  medicine,  and  I  don’t  know 
how  many  years  he  had  used  them.  They  act 
just  as  beneficial  on  my  children,  and  the  next 
time  you  have  a  cough  go  to  the  oyster  bar  in¬ 
stead  of  the  drug-store.” — Boston  Globe. 

Spirits  in  Paris  Hospitals.— The  allotment 
of  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  wines  and  spirits 
to  the  Paris  hospitals  derives  some  special  in¬ 
terest  at  the  present  moment  by  reason  of  the 
recent  protest  of  a  distinguished  French  physi¬ 
cian  employed  in  an  official  capacity,  against 
the  excessive  use  of  stimulants  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  contract  is  for  six  months’ 
supply  of  wine,  and  three  months’  supply  of 
spirits.  For  these  periods  the  quantities  are 
1,245,000  litres  of  wine,  20,000  litres  of  common 
spirit,  10,000  litres  of  rum,  and  3,000  litres  of 
brandy.  The  litre  is  a  little  less  than  a  quart 
The  different  kinds  of  wine  are  specified,  and 
various  quantities  of  each  have  to  be  supplied. 
Among  them  are  red  Bordeaux  of  the  1881 
vintage,  white  Bordeaux  of  1879,  white  Spanish 
wine,  Boussillon  and  Lapalme. 

Fish  as  Food. — Without  indulging  in  the  non¬ 
sense  talked  by  those  who  misunderstand  Louis 
Agassiz’  jeu  d’ esprit  about  “  fish  being  the  food 
of  philosophers,”  or  like  Dr.  Mortimer  Gran¬ 
ville,  arguing  that  fish  is  ”  brain  food  ”  because 
it  contains  tracea  of  phoefphorus,  we  may  point 
out  that  it  is  excellent  for  sedentary  men  and 
old  people.  It  is  so  simply  because  it  is  light 
and  easily  digestible.  They  have  passed  the 
period  of  life  when  the  body  demands  strong, 
stimulating  food,  not  only  to  repair  its  waste, 
but  to  promote  its  growth.  They  have  come 
to  the  stage  when  life  is  made  pleasantest  and 
longest  to  those  who  tax  their  digestions  least 
— that  is,  to  those  who  remember  that  they 
have  bad  teeth  and  feeble  stomachs.  Soft  food, 
savory  and  well  cooked,  and  easily  digestible 
withal — that,  and  not  heavy  messes  of  butchers’ 
meat — is  the  diet  that  will  keep  the  old  and  the 
infirm  in  the  best  of  health  and  heart.  To  give 
these  inactive  old  folks  butch  ere’  meat  every 
day  is  to  load  their  systems  with  waste  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  material  which  is  virtually  poisonous. 

The  Medical  .4spect  of  the  Temperance 
Question. — A  meeting  to  consider  the  medical 
aspect  of  the  temperance  question  was  held  in 
Birmingham  (Eng.)  very  recently.  Dr.  Heslop 
announced  himself  as  a  total  abstainer,  and  re¬ 
pudiated  the  notion  that  alcohol  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  stimulant  of  the  human  body.  Dr.  Batten 
of  Gloucester  said  the  drunkard  was  a  manu¬ 
factured  article.  It  was  a  case  of  gradual  devel¬ 
opment;  in  tact,  he  never  knew  of  a  sudden 
and  acute  outbreak  of  the  disease.  The  drunk¬ 
ard  sprang  from  that  respectable  class  known 
as  moderate  drinkers.  His  own  way  of  coping 
with  the  evil  was  by  total  abstinence.  That 
was  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  manufacture 
of  drunkards,  and  to  deal  with  a  great  e^il. 
If  a  Birmingham  audience  would  show  him  a 
better  way  of  coping  with  it,  he  would  accept 
it.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  was  in  a  so¬ 
cial  sense,  viz :  those  pleasant  little  dinner  par¬ 
ties,  which  were  a  great  obstacle  to  be  got  over. 
One  of  the  great  medical  difficulties  to  be  got 
over  was  the  patients ;  they  never  came  to  him 
to  ask  him  what  they  might  eat,  it  was  always 
what  they  might  drink.  The  doctor  who  or¬ 
dered  an  inebriate  patient  to  abstain  altogether, 
was  frequently  rejected,  and  the  doctor  who 
recommended  port  wine  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
It  had  been  definitely  ascertained  that  those 
who  abstained  altogether  from  alcohol  were 
better  able  to  withstand  the  cold.  It  was  just 
the  same  with  muscular  power.  Wherever 
muscular  effort  had  to  be  done  under  favorable 
conditions,  the  man  Who  abstained  from  alco¬ 
hol  would  have  the  advanhige.  At  the  close 
of  a  brief  discussion,  Dr.  Hickinbottom,  an¬ 
other  local  practitioner,  expressed  himself  so 
convinced  by  the  arguments  that  he  said  he 
should  become  a  total  abstainer.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Batten  for  his  paper. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Jelly  Pie. — Beat  two  eggs  very  carefully  ; 
add  to  them  half  a  cupful  each  of  baking  mo¬ 
lasses  and  jelly,  or  boiled  cider,  two  cupfuls  of 
water  and  two  rather  scant  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  Place  on  the  stove,  and  stir  until  it  boils. 
Enough  for  two  pies.  Two  crusts. 

•  White  Layer  Cake. — Whites  of  four  eggs, 
two  cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  half  a  cupful  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  one  of  soda,  or  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  flour.  This  recipe  makes  a  nice  layer 
cake  with  jelly  or  cocoanut  between.  It  also 
makes  a  very  nice  white  fruit  cake  by  adding 
some  chopped  raisins  and  a  little  citron. 

Cabbaoe. — There  is  a  simple  pickle  of  chopped 
cabbage  which  is  easy  to  prepare  and  also  very 
nice  for  those  who  like  such  relishes.  Select 
firm,  white  cabbages,  cut  and  wash  in  cold 
water,  and  chop  fine.  To  two  quarts  of  the 
chopped  cabbage  allow  one  bunch  of  crisped 
celery  and  one  onion.  Chop  both ;  the  onion 
should  be  very  fine,  and  mix  with  the  cabbage. 
Put  a  cupful  of  vinegar  in  a  bowl,  with  half  an 
ounce  each  of  cloves  and  stick  cinnamon,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper  corns.  Place  the  bowl, 
closely  covered,  in  a  dish  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  it  steep  for  an  hour.  The  spice  and  pepper 
should  be  pounded  a  little,  enough  to  break  or 
bruise,  before  using.  When  the  cabbage  and 
other  ingredients  are  chopped  and  mixed,  i^k 
in  jars,  nearly  filling  them  ;  strain  the  spiced 
vinegar  when  cold  into  a  quart  of  cold  vinegar, 
and  fill  the  jars.  This  will  keep  well,  and  is 
ready  f  'r  use  in  a  few  days  after  it  is  prepared. 
When  the  onion  and  celery  is  used  the  spice 
may  be  omitted,  or  if  celery  cannot  be  obtained, 
use  one-half  ounce  of  celery-seed,  steeping  it 
with  the  spices. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Not  so  Bemote. — Mr.  Bussell  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  has  spent  the 
season  in  the  California  mountains  near  Mono 
Lake,  says  that  the  lava  there  is  the  result  of 
recent  volcanic  outbursts.  His  studies  on  the 
old  beaches  lead  him  to  the  conviction  that 
there  have  been  two  ice  ages  over  the  world, 
and  that  the  second,  dating  back  to  the  advent 
of  man  on  the  earth,  was  the  most  severe  and 
most  protracted.  He  adds  that  the  signs  of 
glaciers  are  as  fresh  as  though  left  yesterday. 
He  has  found  living  glaciers  in  the  Sierras 
back  of  Mono  Lake,  not  far  from  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  They  are  about  a  mile  long  and  many 
feet  deep. 

Diverting  the  Power.— On  the  electric  rail¬ 
road  lately  opened  by  Lord  Spencer,  with  a 
large  number  of  eminent  scientists,  between 
Portrush  and  Bushmills,  England,  the  electric¬ 
ity,  generated  at  a  waterfall  on  the  river  Bush, 
and  conveyed  to  the  end  of  the  line  by  an  un¬ 
derground  cable,  is  carried  along  through  a 
conducting  rail,  which  is  supported  on  insula¬ 
tors  at  some  distance  above  the  ground.  An 
arm  with  a  brush  or  pad  at  the  end  of  it, 
stretches  out  from  the  train  and  keeps  contact 
with  this  conductor.  But  on  the  day  when  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  came  to  “inaugurate”  the 
line,  it  was  suddenly  found  that  there  was  a 
serious  hitch.  Tlie  engine  declined sto  draw 
the.  car.  The  machinery  was  in  perfect  order, 
the  connection  with  the  conductor  was  all 
right,  and  yet  there  was  no  motion.  Horror 
filled  the  souls  of  the  public-spirited  promoters 
of  the  first  electric  line  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  discovered,  happily  before  much  time 
had  been  lost,  that  somebody  had  rendered 
progress  impossible  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
driving  a  piece  of  iron  from  the  electric  rail  in¬ 
to  the  bank  at  the  side,  so  that  the  current  was 
being  absorbed  into  the  earth  as  fast  ag(,it  was 
transmitted  from  the  Bush.  The  iron  being 
removed,  the  viceregal  party  made  a  success¬ 
ful  trip. 

Arrival  of  a  Live  Walrus. — A  live  walrus 
has  just  been  introduced  to  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  London.  This  animal,  which  is 
about  five  months  old,  is  belieVed  to  be  only 
the  second  of  its  race  which  has  been  captured 
alive,  and  it  was  taken  at  its  mother’s  breast. 
The  steam  whaler  Polynia  brought  it,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Walker  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  “  infant.”  He  states  that 
the  vessel  was  slowly  steaming  up  Davis  Straits 
less  than  a  month  ago  when  a  full-grown  wal¬ 
rus  was  observed  floating  on  the  top  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  apparently  asleep.  The  captain  shot  the 
animal,  and  a  boat  was  lowered  to  harpoon  and 
save  the  body.  While  engaged  in  this  work, 
the  baby  walrus,  which  had  "been  sucking  the 
sleeping  mother,  made  its  appearance,  and  was 
at  once  dragged  into  the  boat.  .The  little  crea¬ 
ture  uttered  terrible  cries,  which  brought  two 
male  walruses  to  its  rescue.  They  attacked 
the  boat  ferociously.  Being  armed  with  for¬ 
midable  tusks  of  more  than  two  feet  in  length, 
they  placed  the  boatmen  in  great  jeopardy, 
and  the  Henry’s  “express”  rifle,  which  had 
killed  the  mother  of  the  baby,  was  again 
brought  into  requisition.  This  killed  the  two 
males.  Captain  Walker  fed  the  creature  on 
salmon,  of  which  the  ship  laid  in  a  stock,  and 
on  this  food  it  flourished,  becoming  quite  do¬ 
cile  and  a  playmate  with  the  sailors.  The  fact 
of  the  capture  was  telegraphed  from  the  Shet- 
lands,  and  when  the  ship  was  expected  in  the 
Tay,  there  were  agents  from  the  American, 
German,  and  largest  English  exhibitions  wait¬ 
ing  in  Dundee.  The  ship  was  boarded  at  sea 
by  Mr.  Farini,  who  acquired  the  animal  for  the 
Westmiuster  Aquarium,  where  it  has  had  its 
flret  introduction  to  London  public  life.  It 
was  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it  had 
been  confined  in  a  box,  and  as  it  had  not  bad 
the  use  of  water,  its  skin  was  not  in  its  natural 
state.  The  young  walrus  is  between  four  and 
five  feet  long,  is  a  male,  and  has  beautiful  scar¬ 
let  eyes.  It  is  now  cutting  its  tusks,  and  this 
condition  gives  it  as  much  pain  as  cutting  teeth 
does  a  child,  and  the  rubbing  of  th*  gums  gave 
it  evident  ease.  The  creature  has  caught  a 
little  chill  in  coming  from  the  extreme  northern 
latitudes  to  our  milder  climate,  but  otherwise 
it  is  healthy,  and  gives  promise  of  offering  an 
opportunity  for  an  interesting  study  of  its  race, 
which  attains  the  length  of  fifteen  feet.  It  is 
fed  entirely  on  fish.  The  walrus  formerly  ta¬ 
ken  was  fed  on  pork,  and  came,  therefore,  to 
an  untimely  death.  The  tusks  of  tlie  mother 
walrus  are  also  exhibited. 

.  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 

To  got  an  honest  medical  opinion  In  your  case,  if 
you  are  suffering  from  any  chronic  disease,  as  Con¬ 
sumption,  Neuraigia,  Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  etc., 
from  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1,109  Girard  street, 
Philadelphia,  who  are  making  wonderful  cures 
with  a  new  treatment  for  chronic  diseases.  Write 
to  them  and  give  a  clear  statement  of  your  case. 
They  will  answer  promptly  as  to  your  chances  of 
relief  under  their  now  Vitalizing  Treatment.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing,  as  no  charge  is  made  for  con¬ 
sultation.  If,  however,  you  do  not  wish  to  consult 
them  at  present,  drop  a  postal  card  asking  for 
their  pamphlet,  in  which  you  will  get  a  history  of 
ih«  discovery,  nature  and  action  of  their  new 
remedy,  and  a  large  record  of  cases  treated  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Among  these  cases  you  may  find  some 
exactly  resembling  your  own. 

STARTING  to  RUN  TO  THE  FIRE. 

It  was  in  Lowell,  Mass.  An  alarm  of  fire  was 
sounded,  and  the  engine  was  rapidly  driven  out  of 
the  engine-house.  One  of  the  horses  took  fright, 
pranced  wildly  about,  and  ran  the  engine  against 
the  brick  door-frame.  Chief  Engineer  Hosmer 
was  severely  bruised  and  two  of  his  ribs  were 
broken.  For  three  weeks  the  physicians  doctored 
him.  Then  a  friend  brought  him  some  Perry 
Davis’s  Pain  Killer.  On  being  rubbed  with  this 
he  was  soon  well.  Best  liniment  in  the  world. 


7  Pyi  CENT.  NET. 

■  SecoTl^  Tlkree  to  8ix  Time*  the  Iioan  without 

M  the  llulMtng*.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 

m  erer  been  iMt.  iiSth  year  of  residence  and  9th  in 
S  the  busloe**.  We  advance  Interest  and  costs,  and 
■  oollsM  la  case  of  foreclosure,  without  expense  to  the 
S  laadsr.  Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If 
you  have  atoBey  to  loan.  D.  8.  R.  Jt>HN8T01ir  4c  80N, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans.  8T.  Paul,  Minn. 

[Please  meatloa  this  paper.] 

jro»m^«utioa..Ljfe  and  Labors/^- 


Any  man  or  woman  wanting 
a  good  busiaass.  address,  for  extra  J 
terns  aad  special  territory.  r 


WB  8TILL  8UPPLY 

•EMBROIDERY  SILK 

at  40e.  per  ouikaeMnne-thlrd  the  regular  price) ;  although 
we  call  It  WABI^  h  MBROIDBR Y,  It  Is  all  good  Silk, 
beautifut  eoUrt,  In  pieces  from  one  to  three  yards  each, 
about  half  a  doasn  desirable  colors  in  each  package.  Ele¬ 
gant  for  Applique  Work,  Crazy  Quilts,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  workt  Seiad  Postal  Note  or  Honey  Order  to 

THB  MAJNBRD  4c  ARAI8TROBiO  CO., 

238  Market  BIrset,  Philadelphia.  469  Broadway,  New  York. 

aBAYEFTJL— COMFOBTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a  tbMt>ugh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  EPPk  bas  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
dellcate^f  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  hills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  snbtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  Wo  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— CTvil  Service 
GaieUe. 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  In  tins 
only  (l-lb.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers  labelled  thus : 

JAlllBS  EPP8  6i  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  Sngland. 


KNA 
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WII.I.IAai  KNABE  A  CO. 

No*.  804  West  Baltimore 

Baltimore.  No.  iia  Fifth  Avenue.  N. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

RAPID  ACCCRCL ATIO Y  I 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  tr  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  IHineis  Financial  Ai;ency,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


U.  8.  Blnll  Bteamship*. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 


GUSGOW  via  LONDOSrEm.  D  l|  MAPY  £  pn 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York.  Ill  III  IvIllU  I  ImF  UwI 


From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 

Steerage,  Cutward  $'28.  Prepaid  $21. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

HENDERSCN  BBCTHERS,  New  York. 

- — - ■ - — 

4  /Y  wanted  lor  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

-A.VX  IjIv  a  15  Abbott  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  ijrtat  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
tree.  STINSCN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 

fpmoE  tas.oo  per  ioo  copies. 
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GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


Orcateflt  induceiitents  ever  of- 
fsrcil.  Now '»  your  time  to  ecI  up 
orders  for oarcelebruCed  Tcier 
and  atid  aeciiro  a  lictiiU- 

ful  Gold  Hand  or  Mom  Rose  ('hina 
Ten  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moaa  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Rand  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set  For  full  nariimliir*  address 
THK  eRKAT  AMKKK'AK  TRA 


ta  r*  av ■»  r. A.  m  r.  a  .w  a  r.A 

P.  O.  Box  2*9.  31  aiiJ  SSVescy  St.,  New  York. 


■h  a  Vrhllbfh  BOUGHT  SOLD  OR 
If  A  I  mill  I  V  Procured.  Books  free. 
■  ft  I  KIY  I  V  A.W.  MCRG.4N  A  CC..  B><- 
emt  Jnemetit  aud  Brokers,  Waskingto*,  D.  C. 
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160  M.,  In$  paper,  larat  tvpe;  by  Blschofl,  Pre$. 
brey.  Perkins  and  Rev,  J.  E.  Rankin,  0.0. 

Th*  mutlo  la  Oosmt,  Bzlu  1*  inch  that  children 
can  ling,  the  melodic*  *11  ”  taking,”  and  th*  word* 
•elected  with  great  c«r*.  No  ‘’doggerel  rhyme*'* 
appear  la  tha  book.  If  yon  want  a  really  good 
hook,  get  Gotrai.  Bn,j.a.  Sample  copy  by  mall  for 
$5  cent*  In  puatage  itampa. 

HENRY  A.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  PnbHahert, 

tot  Wabanh  Av*.,  CHIOAOO. 


SILKS 


fa Eudlga Yartcty af HaantHhIbiyIea.  8«i*dalx8e. 
■raaieafliraaatnlea.  Tala  Bilk  Warka.  N«r  HaTia.G* 

Good  Par  (hr  AfeBta.  $100  to  $800  per  momth 
■B4l»  aellfagt  ear  tae  Book*  4(  Bible*. 

Write  to  J.  C.  lleCardjr  4(  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fine  Table  Ware 

AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  ether 
•  New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation  :  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied 
shades  of  Gold. 

SA.LE8  HOOMS  :  686  A Y, 

YORK. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  MASS. 

mm  &  HAMLIN  oasAil 

A  OABLX  DISPATCH  AKNODHCSg  THAT  AT  THX 

International  Industrial  Exhibition 

(1883)  NOW  XN  PBOeBBSS  (1883)  AT 

AMSTERDAM,  NETHERLANDS, 

•  THX8B  OBOANS  HATH  BBN  AWABDED  THB 

GRAND  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR, 

Bcins  th*  VERT  HIGHKST  AW  ARB,  ranUnH  abave  tha  GOLD  BBDAL,  aad  gtvea  anly  bw 

**  W!>  wr  ..aw.vwMnwABW  a  V  aaToWB  _  1 


THUS  IS  OONTINUZD  TEB  UNBBOXEH  BKRISl  OF  TRIUlIPaS  OF  THSBB  OKOANR 

AT  EYEBY  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
FOB  SIXTEEN  YEARS, 

No  other  American  Organs  having  been  found  equal  to  them  in  any. 

TUB  RECORD  OP  TRIUMPHS  of  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  In  such  cevere  end  prokmged 
compariiiou*  by  the  BEST  JUDGES  OF  SUCH  IHSTRUMEMTS  IN  THE  WORLD  now  Btand*  :  at 

PARI8,  I  VIENNA,  I  SANTIAGO,  I  PDILA.,  I  PARIS,  I  MILAN,  i  AMSTERDAM, 


VIENNA, 

SANTIAGO, 

PDILA., 

PARIS, 

187* 

1875 

187* 

1878 

AUSTRIA. 

CHIU. 

U.  8.  AMER. 

FRAHOE. 

MILAN,  AMSTERDAM, 
1881  1888 
ITALY.  1nETHERL.\NIM 


The  Testimony  of  Musicians  is  Equally  Emphatic. 

a.  -  - 


AI^ITlilYCwanted  forthe  immensely  popular  l>ook.  The 
FlMhll  I  WLive-  all  the  Presidents  of  tlic  U.  S.  Compt^ 

Is  one elegant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  sell  it 
in  America.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  intellij^t 
•on  wanm  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  ! 
tenes  free.  Address  Hallbt  Book  Co..  Portland. 

ValmUe  Mt  and  Brain  Farm  For  Sale. 


Having  more  land  than  we  care  to  attend  to,  we  offer  our 
”  Oakland  ”  Fabm  for  sale.  Situated  In  plain  sight  of 
Geneva,  and  overlooking  Seneca  Lake,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  very  celebrated  John  Johnston  farm,  and  on 
the  weet  by  the  splendid  farm  of  Bobt.  J.  Swan,  Esq., 
ex-Presldent  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  contains  350  acres,  mostly  tile  drained ;  no  watte  land. 
It  has  good  farm  buildings,  consisting  of  a  farm  house  and 
six  tenant  houses,  a  large  barn  42x150  feet  with  basement, 
horse  bam  40x60  feet,  hay  barns,  granary,  corn  house,  tool 
house,  Ac. 

In  0B0HABD6  It  has  about  600  young  apple  trees,  3,500 
plum  t|»4(;M|$nted  in  the  Autumn  of  1882  and  Spring  of 
1883,  3,»l*q\inoe  trees  planted,  in  the  Spring  of  1883,  of  the 
best  market  S'irts,  and  all  doing  remarkably  well ;  and  we 
are  now  (October)  planting  2,500  more  plum  trees.  This 
land  is  believed  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  these  fruits, 
and  is  known  to  be  unusually  fine  wheat  land,  the  yield  of 
wheat  In  1882  was  as  high  as  50  bushels  per  acre  on  20  acres, 
and  35  bushels  per  acre  on  the  whole  average  of  124  acres — 
and  we  have  now  about  120  acres  well  put  In. 

The  farm  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  on  easy 
terms.  Buyers  Invited  to  see  It. 

T.  C.  MIXWELL  &  BROTHERS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

T  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

14th  8T.,  8IXTH  AVBNUE,  and  13th  8T., 
NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT.  * 

Our  Prices  always  the  Lowest 

WE  CALL  PAKTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE 
AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALL  GOOOS 

THAT  ARE  NOW  OPEN.  ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

Suits  and  Cloaks,  and  Bats  and  Bonnets, 

BOTH  IMPORTED  AND  THOSE  OF  OUR  OWN  MANU¬ 
FACTURE. 

Black  and  Colored  Silks 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVFJ)  MAKES  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  GLOVES,  FOR  LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRFSS  GOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  FALL  STYES  AND  COLORS. 
LINEN  GOODS,  BLANKETS,  AND  LACE  CURTAINS  AT 
LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

Ladies’  Muslin  Underwear, 

OCR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1883-4 

(dated  October,  1383)  ianow  ready  and  will  be  sent  free ;  including  MANY  HEW  STYLES— the  beat 
assortment  and  most  attractive  organs  we  have  ever  offered.  One  Hchsbed  Sttles  are  fully  described 
and  illustrated,  adapted  to  all  nses,  in  plain  and  elegantcoses  In  natural  woods,  and  superbly  decorated 
in  gold,  silver,  and  colors.  Prices,  {22  forth*  smallest  size,  bnt  having  as  much  power  aa  any  singto 
reed  organ  and  the  characteristic  Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence,  up  to  {.OOO  for  the  largest  size.  Sixty 
Styles  between  $78  and  $200.  Solti  also  for  easy  paytnetUs.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  MASON  &.  HAMLIN  OROAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

ISi  Tremoat  Si,  Boston;  46  E.  14tli  Si(TTnio&  S^nare),  ITow  York;  119  Wabash  Avo., 


THE  BEST 


WASHER 

We  win  gnarantee  the  “liOVEIiI.”  WASIllUt  to  do  bettor 
work  and  do  It  easier  end  in  less  time  than  any  <jtber  machine 
In  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothee  clean,  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED^:^» 

PROOF  that  Agente  are  making  from  $75  to  $150  per 
month.  Fanners  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  sncccss  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  pricocniy 
$5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  sn  agency  $2.  Also  toe  C^ 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufacture 
lowest  price.  Wo  Invite  the  strictest  Investigation.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particalaia. 

LOVELL  WASHER  00.,  ERIE,  PA. 


iP  POReATIVE 


m 


Moot!  In  the  entire  evitem  in  three  nonthe.  Any  pervon  who  will  Uke  OHB  PILL 
EACH  NIOOT  FROM  ONE  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS,  may  be  restored  to  eonnd  health,  if  evieh  a  (binf  iepneeibU. 
For  e uring  F  emale  Complainte  these  Pills  have  no  equal .  Fhysieiane  use  them  In  their  pmetinea  SoN  erefTWlMMa  m 
eeot  by  mail  for  8ft  cents  in  stamps.  Send  fer  pampnlet.  |.  8«  JOHNSON  i  CO**  BOBtQn$ 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT. 

'’'KINK’S  Pntd^nt  Reflectom  give  the  Mont  Powcrftil*  the  Bnftent* 
C'livupeMt  and  the  Beat  I-i^ht  known  for  Churches.  Stores,  Snow  Windows. 
Parlors,  Banks.  Offices,  Picture  rralteries.  Theatres.  C^pots,  etc.  New  and  ele- 
;rant  designs.  Send  size  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  and  the  trade.  1.  P.  FUIMK*  651  Penrl  8treet»  N*  Y* 


m 


J.&R.LAMB, 

59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 

PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


AMERICAN  n  A  ffl  1T1  Ty  rfl  «  NO  PATENT, 
&  FOREIGN  M  A  a.  MIA  A  NO  PAT. 

L.  BINGHAM  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  0. 


R.  CAMPBELL 


,  TIE  THY  lEIEELI  BELL  FBEmV. 

Glinten  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  B{)eclal  quality  of  Bella.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Chorch  BeUa.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bell*  aad  CMmet 
for  Charches.  Tower  Clock*,  be.,  be.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MCSHANE  b  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  eince 
Charcb,  Chapel,  SchooK  Fire  Alaim 
and  other  bella;  alto  Cbiniea  and  Pealt. 

Meneely  It  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House), 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OP 

BEST  GOODS 


Ladles  and  Gentlemen's  Gold  and  Silver-Monuted 


Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Lap-Rcbes,  English 
Riding  SaddUs  and  Bridles,  Spurs, 

And  a  Oomplete  Assortment  of  all  the  Articles  used  In 
Gentlemen’s  Stables. 

Ml  B  ^^aiWl*rocar"d  ornocharge.  40p.book 
ruk  I  F  M  I  r-  Add.  W.  T.  Fitz- 

I  I  iBln  I  aEKA!.u.lC00FSt.,WastalEgton,t).C. 

A  Beautiful  Lawn 

Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixtare  eorapoMd  of  aelected  graitet  Identical 
with  tboae  ui,M  in  forndng  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  famoBs  park.  One  quart  of  this  sted  will 
sow  an  area  of  20x1511.,  equaling  300  sq.  It.,  ar 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  require.  InstmctloM 
for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  25cts.  per  qt.  (If  by  mall,  add  10 
cts.  per  qt.  tor  postage),  u  by  freight  or  express, 

$1.50  per  peck,  $5.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue  af 

“Everything  for  the  Carden’* 

nailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSOH  &  CO., 

35  ft  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yorlu 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

Since  1844  otdebrsued  tor  Superiority  over  otbera, 
are  mttda  only  of  Pureat  Bell  Metcu,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Botary  Moontlnga.  warranted  laUafactory, 
FDrPiloaa,<3ircalan.dtc..addreH  Baltimobb  Bbu. 
FODUmT.  J.  BBGBflrrBB  *  eONS.  BalUmore,  Hi. 


TJTT'^T  C!  dlaablllty;  alao  to 

XT  O  WldowB,  Children,  Parenta. 

— — i.i.  ■  . Pension  now  INCREASED. 

Chargee  of  DeeertioB  removed ;  Discharges  and  Bounty  ob¬ 
tained.  Horse  claims  now  r>ald.  Send  stamp*  for  .Veto  Lame 
and  Blanks,  toil.  L.  BINGHAM,  Attorney  since  1866  for 
Claims  and  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C.  a 


COPYRICm  tO  bYIHt -DOMESTIC  S.M.CO.  NE.V-Y03K.i8i;2. 
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Hhn  Can.  A  Ha«M  TraMaw^  . 
charm  for  camnHatlon  b»  awll.  Valm- 
McTrMUtaFrm.  CartHteataalrMi  $••> 
MIntotara,  Bmimmia^ 
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THI  BIBLl  COUXSPOVSBICI  SCHOOL. 

Vj  Jsbm  iu  Wacdcn,  D.S. 

The  suc««ss  of  the  Bible  Correspond enoe  School 
is  one  of  the  most  signifloant  facts  in  the  history 
of  Soriptare  study.  It  has  been  in  its  oomp  lete 
outline  before  the  Church  only  two  months,  yet  it 
is  an  established  institution.  Within  eight  weeks 
Bible  Correspondenoe  Schools  hare  been  fully  or¬ 
ganised  in  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  Dakota, 
Utah,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
West  Virginia,  Florida,  Tennessee — in  all,  twenty- 
eight  States  and  Territories.  They  have  also  been 
established  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Q  ue- 
bec  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Thousands  of 
members  are  already  enrolled,  and  are  studying 
the  course  of  Bible  lessons.  Many  colleges  and 
seminaries  find  the  Bible  Correspondence  School 
precisely  what  they  want  to  guide  the  Bible  work 
among  their  students,  and  have  introduced  it. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  large  Bible  Cor¬ 
respondence  School  in  Princeton  College.  Wilson 
College  of  Chambersburg  and  many  others  are 
showing  great  enthusiasm  in  pursuing  this  plan. 
Hundreds  of  new  members  are  being  enrolled 
every  day. 

Some  have  the  impression  that  no  new  members 
will  be  enrolled  after  Nov.  1st.  This  is  a  mistake . 
I  will  cheerfully  accept  all  new  Bible  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools  enrolled  before  Dec.  1st.  Not  only 
have  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  Bible 
Correspondence  School,  but  the  Synods  this  Au¬ 
tumn  have  unanimously  recommended  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  each  of  our  Sabbath-schools.  Pas¬ 
tors  and  superintendents  are  requested  to  present 
this  new  and  important  plan  of  more  thorough 
Bible  study  and  of  preparation  for  work  to  their 
teachers.  There  is  no  formality  necessary  to  or¬ 
ganisation  ;  simply  enroll  all  those  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  willing  to  join.  Elect  a  president  and  sec¬ 
retary.  Send  names  with  annual  dues  of  fifty 
cents  each  ^which  covers  all  expenses)  to  me  at 
1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


towns  and  cities,  to  be  used  for  public  improve¬ 
ments  and  reduction  of  taxes.  The  probability 
now  is  that  that  law  will  be  either  repealed  alto¬ 
gether,  or  so  modified  as  to  be  practically  of  no 
account.  David  B.  Moobe. 

Brookrllle,  Ind.,  Oot  as,  1863. 


A  good  many  Americans  are  travelling  abroad] 
this  year,  Henry  F.  Olllig,  head  of  the  American 
exchange  ill  Europe,  placing  the  number  at  130,000. 
The  East,  particularly  New  York,  has  the  largest 
representation,  and  the  South  the  smallest. 
waRT.ncm  PIUBPARATIOHB  IBI  PRABCIE. 

It  is  reported  that  mediation  between  France 
and  China  has  again  been  ui^ed,  but  that  neither 
Government  is  disposed  to  accept  it.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  that  Wednesday’s  vote  in  the  French  Cham¬ 
ber,  expressing  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  is  in- 
terpreted  by  the  Chinese  Embassy  as  the  first  step 
toward  war.  It  is  asserted  that  if  M.  Ferry  asks 
for  a  grant  of  money  to  dispatch  reinforcements 
to  Tonquln,  China  will  certainly  enter  Tonquin 
forthwith.  Great  activity  prevails  in  the  arsenals 
at  Toulon.  Fresh  transports  have  been  ordered 
to  be  put  in  readiness  for  use. 

Mail  advices  from  Saigon  show  that  the  French 
forces  in  their  encounters  near  Ha  Noi,  in  the 
early  part  of  September  met  Chinese  regulars,  who 
wore  well  armed  and  officered.  After  a  conflict  of 
three  days,  during  which  the  French  took  some  of 
the  enemy’s  works,  they  withdrew,  leaving  Hal 
Phong  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  of 
the  troops  of  the  King  of  Annam  were  with  the 
enemy.  A  letter  from  Saigon  to  The  France  says 
that  unheard-of  cruelties  were  committed  near 
Hue,  on  the  occasion  of  its  capture  by  the  French 
sailors.  Admiral  Courbet  directed  in  an  official 
order  that  there  should  be  no  quarter  given  t* 
men,  women,  or  children.  Three  hundred  An- 
namites  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  of  Thuan  were  shot.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
more,  who  were  drifting  in  a  junk  without  arms  or 
oars,  were  also  massacred.  The  Figaro  declares 
that  Admiral  Courbet,  at  the  instance  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harmand,  allowed  the  perpetration  of  such 
acts  in  order  to  terrorize  the  Annamites.  The 
Temps  denies  that  Admiral  Courbet  gave  such 
orders,  but  admits  that  1,200  of  the  enemy  were 
slain  at  Thuan.  An  officer  states  in  an  apologetic 
way  that  the  heat  and  excitement  made  madmen 
of  the  troops,  and  they  were  uncontrolable.  Af¬ 
terward  the  reaction  came,  and  thej’  seemed 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  treated  the  few  sur¬ 
vivors  of  their  onslaught  with  humanity. 


whalebone,  model  of  menhaden  oil  and  guano  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  model  of  a  lobster  establish¬ 
ment.  All  these  exhibits  received  gold  medals. 

Secretary  Teller  recently  referred  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  a  pro¬ 
position  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  looking 
to  the  adoption  of  the  75th  meridian  time  as  the 
local  time  of  Washington.  Director  Powell  says : 
“  The  plan  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  collection 
and  comparison  of  scientific  observations  that 
depend  upon  time.  From  this  standpoint  of  scien¬ 
tific  research,  therefore,  it  is  greatly  desired.” 
Upon  this  endorsement  Secretary  Teller  inform¬ 
ed  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Navy  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  adopt  the  new  time,  which  is  understood  to 
be  eight  minutes  eight  seconds  faster  than  the 
present  local  time.  The  change  will  go  into  effect 
on  Nov.  18. 

Gustavus  Vasa  Fox  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  dl^d 
last  week,  aged  63  years,  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  Lincoln.  A  melfiber  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Cabinet  said  of  him  :  “  He  planned  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  New  Orleans  and  the  opening  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  generally  the  operations  of  the  navy. 
He  had  all  the  responsibilities  of  removing  the 
superamiuated  and  inefficient  men  he  found  in 
charge.  He  selected  Farragut.  Gen.  Grant  con¬ 
stantly  consulted  him.  Not  the  least  meritorious 
part  of  his  services  is  that  besought  only  to  make 
them  useful,  claiming  neither  then  nor  |ifter  the 
fame  due  to  his  sersdces.”  Soon  after  the  war 
Congress  sent  Capt.  Fox  to  Russia  to  present  to  the 
Emperor  its  congratulations  on  his  escape  from  as¬ 
sassination. 

THK  INDIANS. 

W.  H.  Stuart,  who  reached  Tombstone,  Arizona, 
on  Oct.  25th,  from  the  Swlsshelm  Mountains,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Apaches  had  been  routed  by  Mex¬ 
ican  troops  with  great  slaughter.  The  troops  had 
been  stationed  so  as  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the 
savages  into-  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  The 
Indians  then  turned  and  fled  toward  Arizona, 
closely  followed  by  the  Mexicans,  who  overtook 
them  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Swlsshelm  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  a  running  fight  ensued.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  commander  stated  that  if  his  troops  had  not 
been  completely  worn  out  by  fighting  and  forced 
marches,  he  would  have  driven  the  rovers  back  to 
the  San  Carlos  reservation  himself. 

The  Albuquerque  Indian  school,  established  by 
the  United  States  Government,  Is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  but  is  much  crowded,  and  needs  more 
accommodations.  When  the  proposed  new  build¬ 
ings  are  completed,  there  will  probably  be  300  pu¬ 
pils  enrolled  in  the  school.  These  pupils  come 
mainly  from  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  a  semi- 
civilized  race.  There  are  in  this  tribe  about 
2,500  children  of  school  age  who  live  within  easy 
access-  of  Albuquerque.  There  is  a  great  desire 
among  these  Indians  to  have  their  children  edu¬ 
cated. 

Luther  Standing  Bear,  son  of  the  famous  Sioux 
chief  whose  name  he  bears,  has  goqe  from  the 
Carlisle  (Penn.)  Indian  school  back  to  his  home  in 
Dakota  to  enlist  more  Indian  children  as  pupils  in 
the  school.  He  is  now  nineteen  years  old,  and 
has  been  at  the  school  four  years.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  there  soon  and  finish  learning  his  trade,  that 
of  tinner  and  plumber. 

THB  GOVBRNMENT  AGAINST  DISHONB8TT. 

Secretary  Teller  has  begun  a  crusade  against 
dishonest  pension  agents,  and  a  number  have  been 
already  suspended  from  practice  until  they  can 
disprove  the  unlawful  acts  with  which  they  are 
charged.  In  order  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
to  what  extent  these  frauds  have  been  practiced. 
Commissioner  Dudley  has  undertaken  the  vast 
labor  of  communicating  with  every  applicant  for 
a  pension  in  the  United  States.  A  circular  has 
been  prepared  to  lie  sent  to  each  applicant  asking 
for  information  as  to  all  fees  paid  to  attorneys. 
The  replies  will  show  whether  any 
been  committed.  The  magnitude  of  theT^k  will 
be  seen  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  16,000 
pension  agents.  The  honest  agents  have  called 
upon  Commissioner  Dudley  and  congratulated  him 
upon  his  purpose  to  drive  those  who  have  swin¬ 
dled  the  soldiers,  out  of  the  business. 

Postmaster- General  Gresham  now  advances 
against  the  lotteries  on  a  new  line,  and  announces 
his  intention  to  proceed  against  tha  patrons  of 
lotteries  as  well  as  against  the  lotteries  them¬ 
selves.  The  majority  of  those  who  buy  lotterj' 
tickets  probably  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  use  the  mails  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  the  mailing  of  a  letter  requesting 
that  a  lottery  ticket  bo  sent,  is  an  offence  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  section  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  which  covers  this  ground  con¬ 
cludes  thus:*“Any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
deposit  or  send  anything  to  be  conveyed  by  mail, 
in  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  nor  less  than  $100, 
with  costs  of  prosecution.” 

Mr.  Gresham,  in  discussing  this  new  departure, 
said  that  he  thought  tne  time  had  come  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Federal  statutes  forbid  any  cor¬ 
respondence  of  any  kind  regarding  lotteries.  The 
clerks  in  the  departments  at  Washington  are  very 
liberal  patrons  of  the  lotteries,  and  they  are  also 
well  infonned  as  to  what  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Administration  are  endeavoring  to 
do.  Mr.  Gresham  said  that  he  should  call  their 
attention  to  the  law  as  quoted,  and  tell  them  that 
he  should  take  steps  to  discover  and  punish  those 
who  violate  the  law.  There  is  probably  no  city 
in  the  Union,  outside  of  New  Orleans,  according 
to  population,  where  all  classes  of  lotteries  find 
so  liberal  a  patronage  as  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Gresham  said  that  bethought  that  efforts  had  been 
made  to  intimidate  the  newspapers  and  the  press 
agencies,  so  that  the  public  would  not  be  correctly 
Informed  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Government  to 
this  business. 

A  protest  signed  by  two  hundred  bankers  and 
business  men  of  Now  Orleans  was  submitted  to 
the  President  on  October  24,  against  the  recent 
action  of  the  Postmaster-General  In  directing  the 
withholding  of  money-orders  and  registered  let¬ 
ters  from  the  New  Orleans  National  Bank,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bank  was  doing  business  for  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company, 

Attorney-General  Brewster  has  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  all  district  attorneys  in  the  United  States, 
instructing  them  to  assist  the  Postofflce  officials 
in  enforcing  the  statute  excluding  lottery  matter 
from  the  mails,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of 
the  law. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Gen.  Hancock  has  fully  recovered  from  his  late 
illness.  On  Wednesday  he  visited  New  York  fCr 
the  first  time  since  he  was  taken  sick. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  evacuation  day 
will  be  appropriately  celebrated  in  this  city,  al¬ 
though  it  will  not  be  a  legal  holiday.  The  Board 
of  Aldermen  voted  $20,000  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  public  demonstration,  and  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  upon  the  Mayor  to  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion  recommending  a  general  observance  of  the 
day. 

A  memorial  service  in  honor  of  the  late  William 
E.  Dodge  was  held  at  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian 
church  (colored)  in  West  Twenty-sixth  street. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Price,  of  Saulsbury  Institute,  North 
Carolina,  presided,  and  Bev.  Solomon  P.  Hood  of 
South  Carolina  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogy 
upon  the  life  and  character  sf  Mr.  Dodge. 

At  the  Exchange  Salesroom,  pew  No.  210  in  Dr. 
Hall's  church  was  sold  la  perpetuity  for  $1,950. 
The  first  bid  was  $1,000.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  bidders,  and  the  contest  between  them  was 
spirited. 

On  Monday  evening  (22d  ult.)  in  New  York  city 
26  theatres  and  shows  were  in  full  blast.  Of 
these  the  horse  show  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
had  over  10,000  visitors,  and  the  operatic  per¬ 


THE  GREEDY  REDIEF  EXPEDITION. 

A  court  of  inquiry  is  to  review  Lieut,  Garllng- 
ton’s  conduct  of  the  Greely  relief  expedition, 
meeting  on  the  8th.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Lincoln  in  a  let¬ 
ter  which  contains  severe  criticism  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affair.  He  says: 

It  is  apparent  that  two  things  at  least  were 
omitted,  either  one  of  which  being  done,  the  gene¬ 
ral  object  of  the  expedition  would  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  party, 
not  seriously  crippled,  would  have  been  left  at  a 
place  from  which  it  could  have  proceeded  to  exe¬ 
cute  its  further  plans  for  the  relief  of  Lieut. 
Greely  and  his  party.  The  loss  of  the  Proteus 
alone,  happening  where  it  did,  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  no  Importance  in  this  connection.  It 
was  fully  contemplated  that  if  it  failed  to  reach 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  it  was  to  return  to  St.  Johns, 
leaving  the  relief  party  in  Winter  quarters  at  or 
near  Littleton  Island.  If  Lieut.  Garllngton  had 
prudently  made  a  base  of  supplies  at  or  near  Lit¬ 
tleton  Island,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  to  him  or  his  party  whether  the 
Proteus  went  to  St.  Johns,  or,  without  loss  of  life, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Proteus  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  its  extra  stores  would  not,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  have  been  needed  by  Lieut.  Greely,  who 
was  there  abundantly  provided  for,  and  the  taking 
of  these  extra  stores  past  Littleton  Island  was  not 
only  useless  for  any  purpose,  as  I  conceive,  but 
was  a  fatal  risk. 

On  the  2d  the  Secretary  also  addressed  a  letter 
to  Commander  Wildes  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Yantic, 
saying:  “In  the  present  aspect  of  the  case,  the 
Department  condemns  (1)  the  agreement  inclosed 
in  your  letter  of  June  26,  between  Lieut.  Garling- 
tou  and  yourself,  contemplating  the  separation  of 
the  Yantic  and  Proteus  until  August  25 ;  (2)  your 
failure  to  accompany  the  Proteus  from  Disco 
Island  after  you  had  there  rejoined  her;  (3) 
your  unnecessary  visit  to  Upperuavikon  July  25  to 
inquire  of  the  Danish  authorities  how  the  ice  was 
probably  moving  between  yourself  and  the  Proteus, 
thesixdaysof  your  delay  at  which  point  would 
have  brought  you  to  Littleton  Island  before  the 
party  of  the  Proteus  went  south ;  aud  (4)  your 
failure,  when  you  found  at  Littleton  Island  that 
the  demoralized  party  ol  the  Proteus  had  gone 
south  in  search  of  the  Swedish  steamer  Sofia  at 
Cape  York,  to  land  materials  for  a  habitation, 
clothing  and  some  food  for  the  forgotten  Greely 
party.  What  action,  if  any,  will  be  taken  by  the 
Department  has  not  yet  been  determined.” 

FROM  ABROAD. 

About  8  P.  M.  of  Oct.  30th  two  explosions  of 
what  is  deemed  to  have  been  nitro-glyeerine,  oc¬ 
curred  in  London,  one  at  the  Praed-street  station 
of  the  Underground  Railway  and  one  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  that  at  Charing  Cross.  At  the 
former  place  the  explosion  was  on  the  track  just 
under  the  two  last  carriages  of  a  passing  train. 
Twenty-eight  persons  wore  so  wounded  as  to  be 
taken  to  hospital ;  four  of  these  were  very  severe¬ 
ly  hurt,  but  are  expected  to  recover.  Numbers 
but  slightly  hurt  were  assisted  to  their  homes, 
and  their  injuries  not  reported.  The  explosion 
did  not  destroy  tlie  tunnel  at  Praed  street,  but  a 
deep  hole  was  cut  Into  the  road-bed;  the  brick 
work  was  blown  out,  the  gas  pipes  and  telegraph 
wires  destroyed,  and  all  the  glass  in  the  station 
smashed.  At  Oharing-cross  the  damage  was  less 
severe,  and  no  one  was  hurt.  Police  guarded  the 
line  and  the  several  stations  through  the  night,  and 
also  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other  public 
buildings;  in  the  morning  the  trains  resumed  as 
usual.  The  occurrence,  of  course,  revived  the 
excitement  which  followed  the  Government  offices 
explosion  of  some  months  ago,  and  it  is  not  un- 
minglod  with  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  further 
repetitions.  Thougfi  all  available  detectives  were 
put  upon  the  case,  no  clew  was  discovered  by 
which  the  perpetrators  could  be  traced.  The  ex¬ 
plosive  used  was  powerful,  but  limited  in  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  said  that  the  police  warned  the  rail¬ 
way  officials  three  months  ago  that  they  had 
received  advices  from  America  of  threatened  ex¬ 
plosions  like  these,  and  precautions  were  then 
taken  to  provide  against  them. 

The  United  Ireland  of  Dublin,  the  National 
League  organ,  pronounces  the  authors  of  the  ex¬ 
plosions  in  London  to  be  idiots.  The  Freeman’s 
Journal  protests  against  Irishmen  being  hastily 
accused  of  being  the  authors  of  these  outrages. 
The  Irisli  Times  asks  why  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  vigorously  remonstrate  witli  Presi- 
ident  Arthur  against  the  dynamite  conspiracy  of 
which  New  York  is  the  source. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  left  Lon¬ 
don  for  India  on  the  evening  of  the  2d.  The 
authorities  having,  as  usual,  been  anonymously 
informed  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  train,  the  railway  officials  took  special 
precautions  against  such  a  calamity.  Large  bodies 
of  police  were  on  duty  at  the  several  stations  in 
London,  and  gangs  of  track-men  watched  the  en¬ 
tire  track  to  Dover. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Princess  Louise  ar¬ 
rived  in  Liverpool  on  the  5th,  and  were  publicly 
received. 

According  to  the  English  missionary  Shaw  of  Ma¬ 
dagascar  the  Hovas  will  resist  the  French  invasion 
of  their  lapd  with  the  courage  of  despair.  The 
Central  Government  is  decidedly  stronger  now 
than  ever  before.  All  the  able-bodied  men  and 
boys  have  joined  the  army.  The  French  are  still 
confined  to  Tamatave.  The  Hovas  have  desolated 
the  country  for  a  score  of  miles  around  Tama¬ 
tave.  All  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  road  to 
the  capital  have  been  burned,  and  the  whole 
country  is  infested  with  bands  of  soldiers  who  are 
ready  to  harass  the  invading  army  at  every  step. 
They  are  prepared  to  burn  their  capital  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Christian  civilization  has 
fiourished  in  Madagascar  as  in  no  other  heathen 
country,  but  now  owing  to  this  untoward  invasion, 
everything  must  come  to  a  standstill  and  appa¬ 
rently  retrograde  until  a  satisfactory  settlement 
Is  reached  by  the  French  gi  ing  up  their  false 
claims. 

Michael  Davitt  lectured  in  St.  James’s  Hall  on 
Oct.  31  to  a  large  and  orderly  audience.  He  advo¬ 
cated  nationalization  of  the  land,  and  denounced 
the  course  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford 
Norllicote  in  stirring  up  discord  in  Ireland.  He 
said  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  have 
to  defend  their  ill-gotten  property,  not  against 
Land  Leaguers  but  against  the  enlightened  man¬ 
hood  of  England.  Private  property  in  land,  he 
declared,  was  robbery  of  the  nation. 

Forty  years  ago  40,000  new  houses  were  built 
yearly  in  Great  Britain ;  now  the  number  is  more 
than  80,000.  During  the  last  forty  years  2,250,000 
houses  have  been  erected  there,  which  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  double  the  amount  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt. 

The  secretary  of  the  Steamship  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  written  a  letter  to  Earl  Granville,  the 
Britisli  Foreign  Secretary,  urging  that  fresh  action 
be  taken,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  association, 
looking  to  the  cutting  of  a  second  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Pope  will  declare  the  Pan¬ 
theon  a  pagan  temple,  if  a  monument  to  the  late 
King  Victor  Emanuel  is  erected  in  its  centre,  as  it 
is  intended  by  King  Humbert. 

The  report  of  a  Geodetic  association  adopted  at 
Rome  on  the  24th  favors  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  Greenwich  meridian,  and  also  recommends,  as 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  universal  hour  and 
cosmopolitan  dates,  the  mean  noon  of  Greenwich. 
The  conference  hopes  that  England  will  advance 
the  unification  of  the  weights  and  measures  by 
joining  the  metrical  convention  of  1875. 

The  latest  steps  taken  by  Germany  in  its  unceas¬ 
ing  struggle  with  the  French  spirit  of  conquered 
Alsace,  is  to  compel  all  municipal  councils  to  be 
conducted  in  German,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
time  allowed  for  the  study  of  French  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  from  four  hours  to  two. 


formances  over  6,000.  The  American  Institute 
Fair  and  the  theatres  were  attended  by  fully  15,- 
000  more.  An  estimate  of  the  aggregate  attend¬ 
ance  places  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000,  and 
the  outlay  for  admission  fees  at  over  $100,000. 
Later  in  the  week  the  daily  attendance  was  large¬ 
ly  increased. 

Mr.  Luigi  Monti,  formerly  instructor  in  Italian 
at  Harvard  Unlveralty,  and  more  recently  United 
States  Consul  at  Palermo,  is  about  to  change  his 
residence  from  Boston  to  New  York,  which  thus 
gains  a  very  competent  teacher  and  lecturer.  Mr. 
Monti’s  lectures  are  both  historical  and  literary, 
and  where  they  touch  on  the  revolution  which 
ended  in  the  unification  of  Italy,  they  have  the 
graphic  and  authentic  quality  which  comes  from 
his  own  participation  in  the  Neapolitan  revolt. 
Mr.  Monti  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Thomas  W.  Par¬ 
sons,  the  translator  of  Dante,  and  the  “  Young 
Sicilian”  of  Longfellow’s  “Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,”  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  Italian  story 
“  Leone,”  in  the  Round  Robin  series. 

The  Society  of  American  Artists  are  to  give  an 
exhibition  in  the  Grosvenor  gallery  in  London, 
next  Summer,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Coutts- 
Lindsay,  its  owner.  They  will  show  about  200 
works,  selected  from  their  former  exhibition  and 
from  that  of  next  Spring.  This  exhibition  should 
be  very  creditable  if  it  fairly  represents  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  tfie  yearly  exhibition  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Wood,  who  is  now  lectur¬ 
ing  on  natural  history  at  the  Lowell  Institute, 
Boston,  will  soon  be  heard  in  this  city  at  the 
Cooper  Union.  He  illustrates  his  lectures  with 
crayon  pictures,  drawn  on  a  blackboard  with 
great  skill  and  rapidity.  He  is  now  fifty-six  years 
old,  and  for  some  years  has  received  a  pension 
from  the  British  Government  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  science. 

The  committee  of  officers  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephone  Companies  have  been  having 
a  hard  task  in  trying  to  get  at  some  practical  way 
of  putting  wires  underground.  Over  500  devices 
have  been  received  from  nearly  every  civilized 
country.  But  at  last  they  think  they  have  found 
a  method,  made  up  of  the  different  systems  pro¬ 
posed,  which  will  work  well,  and  a  report  will 
soon  be  made. 

A  very  unflattering  picture  of  New  York  polities 
is  presented  by  the  Springfield  Republican,  which 
thus  parades  our  aldermanic  candidates  for  tlie 
edification  of  its  readers.  In  the  twenty-four 
aldermanic  districts,  seventeen  of  the  candidates 
are  active  or  retired  liquor  dealers.  The  ex-llquor 
dealer  aud  present  alderman  of  the  1st  district 
is  opposed  by  the  janitor  of  the  Equitable  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  alderman  of  the  2d  district,  also  former¬ 
ly  a  saloon-keeper,  stands  against  a  man  who 
“has  made  politics  his  business”;  in  the  3d  dis¬ 
trict  a  rumseller  and  member  of  the  Assembly  is 
running,  and  the  other  candidate  is  a  Republican 
shoe  dealer  who  has  “always  voted  with  the 
machine”;  the  renominated  Tammany  man  in  the 
4th  district  is  Kelly’s  faithful  henchman  and  a 
liquor  dealer,  and  another  Democratic  candidate 
sells  rum — and  so  it  goes.  There  are  two  lawyers 
in  the  list,  one  hostler,  several  real  estate  dealers 
and  one  “notorious  ex-coroner.”  Truly  it  is  a 
pitiable  showing. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pedestal  fund  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  at  last 
week’s  meeting,  showed  that  the  sum  of  $34,036.54 
had  been  collected,  and  that  nearly  all  of  it  had 
been  or  would  be  expended  on  contracts  already 
made.  If  the  necessary  funds  could  be  collected 
so  that  the  materials  for  building  the  pedestal 
could  be  made  ready  by  the  opening  of  next 
Spring,  the  pedestal  could  be  finished  by  the 
Autumn  of  1884.  But  if  the  materials  were  not 
all  ready  by  the  Spring,  the  work  could  not  be 
completed  until^he  following  year.  The  commit¬ 
tee  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  getting 
more  money  at  once,  and  suggested  the  appoint¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  committees  to  do  this.  It  is 
the  plan  of  the  committee  also  to  persuade  the 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States  to  furnish 
means  for  placing  memorial  stones  in  the  pedes¬ 
tal.  The  ministers  of  the  different  religious  de¬ 
nominations  will  be  asked  to  mention  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  pedestal  in  their  Thanksgiving  sermons 
with  requests  that  their  congregations  subscribe 
to  the  fund.  A  committee  consisting  of  J.  W. 
Drexel,  Parke  Godwin,  and  J.  W.  Pinchot  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  for  two  hours  each  day  at  the 
office  of  the  General  Committee,  No.  171  Broad¬ 
way,  to  receive  subscriptions  and  attend  to  the 
daily  business  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  essayest,  poet,  and 
critic,  delivered  his  first  lecture  in  this  country 
at  Chickerlng  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  30th, 
his  subject  being  “Numbers.”  His  lectures — for 
ho  comes  here  among  other  things  to  improve  his 
income — will  embrace  political,  social,  literary 
and  educational  subjects,  including  one  on  Emer¬ 
son,  whose  works  he  of  course  greatly  admires. 
In  an  interview  he  said:  “While  hero  I  shall 
make  as  critical  an  examination  as  possible  of 
your  school  system,  which  I  understand  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  States,  to  see  if  you  have 
here,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  anything  like  a 
system  of  universal  education  such  as  is  shown  in 
the  classical  schools  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  we  still  lack  in  England.” 

FIRES  AND  CASVADTIES. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Garfield,  Col.,  on  Oct.  31st, 
which  was  soon  beyond  conrtol.  The  fiames  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  store  which  contained  over  600  pounds 
of  giant  powder.  This  exploded,  hurling  blazing 
timbers  and  fragments  of  buildings  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  The  postoffice,  the  hotels,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  business  portion  of  the  town,  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  loss  is  over  $50,000,  and  tlie  insur¬ 
ance  one-third  of  that  amount.  A  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  knocked  down  and  badly  stunned.  Only 
one  person  was  fatally  injured.  The  people  are 
in  a  sad  plight,  the  majority  of  them  being  home¬ 
less  and  without  food  or  clothes  for  the  Winter. 

A  heavy  gale  prevailed  through  the  great  Iskes 
on  Nov.  1  and  2,  and  several  schooners  wore  driven 
ashore,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  This  was  iu  one 
case  due  to  heroic  work  by  the  life-saving  crew 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Quite  a  number  were  in 
jeopardy. 

An  explosion  of  fire-damp  occurred  three  miles 
from  Pittston,  Pa.,  in  a  shaft  fn  which  were  thirty 
men,  two  of  whom  were  brought  out  dead,  while 
six  others  were  seriously  burned,  throe  probably 
fatally.  Thn.se  uninjured  escaped  through  the 
mule-way.  The  force  of  the  explosion  blew  down 
the  brattices  and  props  and  tore  the  gates  apart, 
lijting  the  men  up  bodily,  and  hurling  some  of 
then#  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

A  fire  last  Wednesday  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  the 
most  severe  catastrophe  which  has  visited  that 
city  fur  many  years.  It  originated  in  Garnett, 
Stubbs  A  Co.’s  cotton  warehouse,  and  spread  to 
buildings  on  Goachim,  Farm,  Mill,  Indian,  and 
River  streets,  and  was  only  checked  when  it 
reached  West  Broad  street  and  Indian  street. 
The  electric-light  works  and  Tynan’s  iron  foundry 
are  among  the  principal  places  bimned.  The  rlco- 
mllls,  stores,  and  other  property  on  the  north  side 
of  River  street  were  saved.  Most  of  the  houses 
destroyed  were  wooden  structures,  and  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  poor  people.  The  losses  are  estimated  at 
about  $1,000,000.  The  bodies  of  eight  persons 
who  were  burned  were  recovered  on  the  1st,  and 
more  are  believed  to  be  in  the  ruins.  The  suffer¬ 
ers  made  homeless  and  destitute  by  the  fire  are 
being  caned  for  by  the  city.  A  relief  fund  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4,000  has  already  been  raised  for  them, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  has  thrown  open  the 
United  States  barracks  for  their  use.  The  ruins 
are  still  smouldering,  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  a  fresh  outbreak. 


surntB 


PRRSONAl.  AND  NEW8  ITBJHS. 

Of  7,220  patents  covering  electrical  appliances. 
Issued  by  the  Patent  Office,  nearly  2,600  have 
been  granted  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  sum  of  $250,225  has  been  subscribed  by 
wealthy  Bostonians  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  be  call¬ 
ed  the  “  William  Barton  Rogers  Fund.” 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  has 
reelected  Gen.  Sheridan  president  at  Cincinnati, 
and  voted  to  meet  next  year  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  21  and  22. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  corn  crop  on  the  first  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  Wabash  River  in  Indiana  was  ruined 
by  a  freshet.  One  farmer  has  100,000  bushels 
under  vater. 

The  postal  estimate  for  1883-4  is  that  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  revenue  on  account  of  the  reduction  to 
two  cents  will  be  less  than  $3,000,000,  which  was 
the  figure  at  which  the  postal  officials  advised 
President  Arthur  to  put  it  last  year. 

Secretary  Folger  has  named  the  new  supervising 
architect  of  the  Treasury — Miffiin  Emlen  Bell  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  Bell  planned  the  Capitol 
buildings  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  in  his  own  city. 
He  is,  of  course,  indorsed  by  many  public  men. 

Yaie  College  this  year  has  1,077  students,  619 
being  in  the  academic  department,  99  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  school,  29  in  the  medical  school,  67  in  the 
law  school,  37  in  the  art  school,  208  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  school,  and  18  post-graduates.  * 

W.  C.  Depauw  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  offers  to 
give  Asbury  University  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
$240,000  if  its  friends  will  raise  $120,000;  also 
to  give  the  institution  over  $2,000,000  at  his  death. 
The  name  of  the  university  is  to  be  changed  to 
Depauw  University. 

A  party  of  hunters  having  returned  to  Sioux 
City  after  an  unsuccessful  search  for  buffaloes  in 
Montana,  the  Sioux  City  Journal  sums  up  the  re¬ 
cent  experience  of  sportsmen  there,  showing  that 
there  is  no  herd  of  buffalo  of  any  considerable 
size  south  of  the  British  line. 

General  Sheridan  assumed  command  of  the  army 
quietly  on  Nov.  1,  it  being  the  occasion  of  no 
military  ceremony.  The  General  of  the  Army  and 
General  Sherman  afterward  received  officers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  and  near  Washington,  only  a  portion  of 
whom  came  in  uniform. 

Dr.  Knox,  the  new  president  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  will  for  the  present  remain  in  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Bristol,  Penn.  He  will 
not  be  inaugurated  until  the  Commencement  of 
next  June,  and  in  the  interim  Dr.  Green,  Dean  of 
the  Pardee  Scientific  School,  will  be  acting  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Baltimore  Church  Bells  made  by  J.  Regos- 
ter  A  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion.  Every  bell  is  guaranteed  satisfaetor^'  and 
not  to  break  in  three  years.  Their  rich  tones  are 
heard  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf.  This  foundry  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
having  been  established  in  1844. 

The  Lord  Wolseley,  the  largest  sailing  vessel 
ever  built,  has  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  Bel¬ 
fast.  She  is  368  feet  in  length,  42  feet  6  inches 
beam,  and  25  feet  of  hold,  draws  21  feet  of  water 
and  carries  4,000  tons  of  cargo.  She  is  ship- 
rigged,  with  four  masts,  the  fore  main  and  mizzen 
having  yards,  and  when  under  full  sail  spreads 
42,000  square  feet  of  canvas. 

The  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  regarding 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  provoked  grave  disturbances 
in  Ganse,  Milan  county,  Texas,  on  Oct.  29tb,  and 
a  telegram  was  sent  thence  to  Gov.  Ireland  wit  h 
news  that  500  negroes  were  under  arms  there. 
The  nailitia  was  at  once  called  out,  and  1000  men 
responded  at  Austin,  Houston,  and  Galveston. 
They  were  not  needed,  however,  as  the  excite¬ 
ment  subsided. 

The  Princeton  College  authorities,  together  with 
those  of  the  Seminary,  have  decided  to  commem¬ 
orate  with  appropriate  ceremonies  the  four-hun- 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther, 
on  Nov.  10.  The  ceremonies  are  to  be  held  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  are  to  consist  of 
an  oration  and  the  singing  of  the  Lutheran  chor¬ 
als  and  anthems  by  the  College  and  Seminary 
choirs,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  West. 

The  late  Abram  M.  Chesbrough  of  La  Salle, 
Niagara  county,  bequeathed  $25,000  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  General  Hospital,  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  the  Woman’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Ingleside  Heme,  and  the  Homeopath¬ 
ic  Hospital  of  Buffalo.  He  also  made  generous 
bequests  to  relatives  and  friends  and  to  various 
churches,  schools,  and  missions,  some  of  them  in 
Niagara  county. 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker  has  been  president  of  the 
Phiiadelphia  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
has  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  institution 
about  $100,000.  Feeling  that  other  duties  now  de¬ 
mand  his  time  and  attention,  he  has  just  resigned 
all  official  connection  with  the  association.  He 
has,  however,  undertaken  to  secure  funds  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  association  library,  and  has 
already  raised  one  thousand  dollars  for  that  ob¬ 
ject. 

In  contradiction  of  a  published  report.  Dr.  Cas¬ 
per  Wister  of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Prison  Inspectors,  says  that  he  believes  that 
the  withholding  of  tobacco  from  the  inmates  of 
Moyamensing  Prison  during  the  past  eight  months 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  general 
health  of  the  institution.  He  says  the  budget  for 
1884  contained  no  item  for  tobacco,  because  (as  he 
told  the  Prison  Committee  of  Councils)  “it  was 
an  outrage  upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  it 
should  bo  called  upon  to  pay  $600  a  year  to  gratify 
the  personal  appetites  of  its  law-breakers.” 

Gen.  Sherman  is  said  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
remarkable  private  collection  of  old  implements 
of  war.  He  has  a  fancy  for  gathering  these,  war 
being  his  profession,  and  the  collection  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  A  gentleman  who  has  seen  it  says: 
“With  his  museum  and  his  children  the  General 
is  happy.  He  dotes  upon  the  latter,  and  is  pas¬ 
sionately  Interested  In  the  former.  In  Chicago, 


Hersford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

As  a  Brala  Food. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Newcomek,  Greenfield,  O.,  says:  “In 
cases  of  general  debility,  and  torpor  of  mind  and 
body,  it  does  exceedingly  well.” 


Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonm  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  tmrilious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ot 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties;  is  invaluable  in  ab  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  inevery  v 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 


Wonei?  ano 


New  York,  Monday,  November  5,  1883. 
The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  tho 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison  :  - 

Highest.  Lowest.  1882. 

Adams  Express  .  131  131  — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  47^  47)  4y 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref . .  91  91  85 

•American  Cable .  62)  S2  — 

Bunkers’ and  Merchants’ Tel  ....  136  135  _ 

Bur.,  Cedar  Bapids  and  Northern...  83  83  _ 

Canada  Southern .  65  Slf  7()| 

Canadian  Paclflc.... .  64  58  _ 

Central  Iowa . .  13)  12  33} 

Central  Paclflc  .  63}  641  90/ 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg..  13  13  _ 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret  40  37  — 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  ft  Indianapolis....  61  60  841 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  15}  15  25} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret .  26  -25)  37 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  —  —  27} 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  ....  1251  134}  132 

Chicago  aud  Northwestern .  123|  120}  145} 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret....  141}  1391  163^ 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul.  ...  99  96}  UOn 

Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret,...  117  116}  12(1 1 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  &  Paclflc .  120}  120  132 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  136  133  _ 

Colorado  Coal .  19  17}  39} 

Delaware,  Lack.  &  Western .  117  113}  13M 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal .  105}  1051  113) 

Denver  &  Bio  Orande  .  27  1  24  j  62} 

£.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia .  6}  6}  _ 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret .  12}  12  181 

Houston  A  Texas .  60  50  _ 

hlllnols  Central  .  136}  129}  149} 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  20}  40 

Lake  Shore .  100}  97}  115} 

Lake  Erie  &  Western .  17}  16}  33} 

Long  Island  .  67  ‘  6S|  — 

Louisville  &  Nashville .  49}  48  52} 

Manhattan .  46  43  60 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  42  41  64 

Mls.sourl  Paclflc .  96}  94}  106} 

Mlnneai>oli8  &  St.  Louis  .  23}  21}  30} 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Pret . 4.  44}  42  71 

Michigan  Central  .  94  89}  102} 

Mobile  &  Uhio .  11}  11}  20 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas .  25}  23)  35} 

Morris  aud  Essex....  .  122  121}  125 

Nashville,' Chat.  A  St,  Louis .  55  55  52} 

New  Jersey  Central  .  85}  83]  72} 

New  York  Central .  119}  115}  132} 

New  York,  Lack,  k  Western .  84}  84}  — 

Nortolk  A  Western  pret .  41fi  41  64} 

New  York  k  New  England  .  31}  21}  — 

New  York,  L.  E.  &  Western .  30J  27}  40 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pret..  76}  72}  84} 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western .  5}  64  — 

Northern  Paclflc .  30}  28)  46} 

Northern  Paclflc  pret .  63j  63}  93} 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  8}  7}  15} 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret. .  16  14}  31) 

Ohio  Central .  .  4  3}  16} 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  28]  26}  36} 

Ohio  Southern  .  8}  8  15 

Ontario  A  Western .  20}  20  27} 

Oregon  Short  Line .  20}  20}  — 

Oregon  Ballway  A  Navigation .  118  114J  15U 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental  .  51  46J  ST 

Oregon  Improvement .  79}  76}  — 

Paclflc  Mall .  38)  37,  391 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  15)  14}  28{ 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  52}  60  69} 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  128]  127}  126 

*  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company....  122}  121}  — 

Quicksilver . 5}  5}  — 

Blchmond  A  West  Point .  29  27  }  34} 

Bochester  A  Pittsburg .  16  15}  23} 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  16  15  — 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  26}  26}  37} 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret .  46}  46  57 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret.  .87}  87}  97 

St.  Paul.  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  108  106)  147} 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  36}  34)  49} 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  .  97}  96,  1071 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  34  34  — 

Texas  Paclflc . 21}  20}  41 

Dnlon  Paclflc .  89  87}  107} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc .  ...  21)  19}  33} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc  pret....  33}  31{  60} 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  79]  78  86/ 

•Ex  dividend. 


The  Government  Chemist  Analyzes  two  ot 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Roy^  Baking  Powder,” 
both  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain : 

Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 


‘ ‘Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12,40  per  cent,, 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  Yobk,  Jan’y  17th,  1881. 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that  “  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Superior  ”  is  a  strictly  pure  Cream  of 
Tai’tar  Baking  Powder.  It  has  also  been  ana- 
^ed  by  Ihrofessor  Johnson  of  Yale  College; 


Dr.  Genth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
President  Morton  of  the  Stevens  Institute; 
Wm.  M.  Habirshaw,  F.C.S.,  Analyst  for  the 
Chemical  Trade  of  New  York,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  chemists,  all  of  whom  pronounce  it  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  healthful. 


(Printed  by  Henry  Bueeell.  29  Veeey  etreet.  New  Terk. 


